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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND CHA- 
| RACTER OF THE AUTHOR. 


Extrafted from a Wow n e! on the dach e on of 
His death, at Princeton, 6th May 179 55 15 Per 
Rodgers D. B. 


D R JOHN WITHERSPOON was deſcended from a 
reſpectable parentage ; which had long poſ- 
ſeſſed a conſiderable landed property in the eaſt 
of Scotland. His father was miniſter of the pa- 
riſh of Yeſter, a few miles from Edinburgh, where 
he was born on the fifth day of February, 1722.* 
This worthy man was eminent for his piety; his 
literature, and for a habit of extreme accuracy in 
all his writings and diſcourſes. This example 
contributed not a üttle to form in his ſon that 


* Dr Wirherſpoon was lineally ee en 

from the Rev. Mr John Knox, whoſe daugh- 
ter Elizabeth married the famous Mr John Wellh, | 
who ſtrongly reſembled his f:ther-in law in genius, 
character, and uſefulneſs. in the church: And in 
his live Dr Witherſpoon deſcended from this ho- 
nourable anceſtry, 


L 

taſte and that love of accuracy, united with a no- 
ble ſimplicity, for which he was ſo diſtinguiſhed 
through his whole life. He was ſent, very young, 
to the public ſchool at Haddington: his father 
ſpared neither expence nor pains in his educati- 
on. There he ſoon acquired reputation for his 
aſſiduity in his ſtudies, and for a native ſound- 
neſs of judgment, and clearneſs and quickneſs of 
conception, among his ſchool-fellows : many of 
whom have ſince filled the higheſt ſtations in the 
literary and political world. 

At the age of fourteen, he was removed to the 
univerſity of Edinburgh. Here he continued, at- 
tending the different profeſſors, with a ay de- 
oree of credit, in all the branches of learning, un- 
til the age of twenty-one, when he was licenſed 
to preach the Goſpel. In the theological hall, 
particularly, he was remarked for a moſt judici- 
dus tafte in ſacred criticiſm, and for a preciſion 
of idea and perſpicuity of expreſſion rarely attain- 
£d at that early period. 

Immediately on his leaving the univerſity, he 
was invited to be aſſiſtant miniſter with his fa- 
ther, with the right of ſucceſſion to the charge. 
But he choſe rather to accept an invitation fromthe 
pariſh of Beith, in the weſt of Scotland. Here he 
was ordained to the work of the Goſpel miniſtry, 
and ſettled with the univerſal acquieſcence, and 
even with the fervent attachment of the people. 
His character as a preacher, which rendered him 
1. acceptable and popular, will come more natu- 

rally 


LC FED 
rally before us in another place. Let it ſuffice 
to remark here, that, always intereſting and in- 
ſtructive in the pulpit, he was aſſiduous in the 
diſcharge of every parochial duty when out of it. 
And his preaching generally turned on thoſe 
great, diſtinguiſhing, and practical truths of the 
goſpel, which, in every Chriſtian country, moſt 
affect and attach the hearts of the great body of 
the people. 

From Beith he was, He a few years, tranſlat- 
ed to the large and flouriſhing town of Paiſley, 
fo celebrated for its various and fine manufac- 
tures.— Here he reſided in the height of reputa- 
tion and uſefulneſs; and riveted in the affections 
of his people, and his fellow citizens, when he 
n to the preſidency of this college. 

During his reſidence at Paiſſey, he was invited 
to Dublin, in Ireland, to aſſume the charge of a 
numerous and reſpectable congregation in that 
city. He was alſo called to Rotterdam, in the Re- 
public of the United Provinces—and to the town 
of Dundee, in his own country. But he could 
not be induced to quit a ſphere of ſuch reſpecta- 
bilty, comfort and uſefulneſs. He declined alſo, 
in the firſt inſtance, the invitation of the truſtees 
of this college. He thought it almoſt impoſſible 
for him to break e at home, that had 
been ſo long endeared to him—to violate all the 
attachments and habits of the female part of h is 
family — to leave the ſcene of his happineſs and 
honour—and, in his middle career, to bury him- 
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E 1 
ſelf, as he apprehended, in a new and: diſtant 


country. | 

But warmly urged by all thoſe friends whoſe 
judgment he moſt reſpected, and whoſe friend- 
{hip he moſt eſteemed—and hoping that he 
might repay his ſacrifices, by greater uſefulneſs to 
the cauſe of the Redeemer, and to the intereſts 
of learning, in this new world—and knowing 
that this inftitution had been conſecrated, from 
its foundation, to thoſe great objects to which he 
had devoted. his life, he finally conſented, on a 
ſecond application, to wave every other conſide- 
ration, to croſs the ocean, and to take among us 
mat important charge to which he had been cal- 
ied, with the concurrent wiſhes, and the higheſt 
expectations, of all the friends of the college.“ 
'Cheir expectations have not been diſappointed. 


Its reputation and ſucceſs, under his adminiſtra- 


tien, have been equal to our moſt ſanguine hopes. 
Almoſt the firſt benefit which it received, be- 
{ices the eclat, and the acceſſion of ſtudents, pro- 
curad to it by the fame of his literary character, 
was the augmentation of its funds. - 'The college 
has never enjoyed any reſources from the ſtate. 
It was founded, and has been ſupported, wholiy 
by private liberality and zeal. And its finances, 
from a varicty of cauſes, were in a. low and de- 
clining 


*Dr Witherſpoon arrived with his family at 
Princeton in the month of Auguſt, 1768. He was 
the fixth Preſident of the College ſince its founda- 
tion in the year 1746. 
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clining condition, at the period when Dr Wither- 
ſpoon arrived in America, But his reputation 
excited an uncommon liberality in the public; 
and his perſonal exertions, extended from Maſ- 
fachuſetts to Virginia, ſoon raiſed its funds to a 

flouriſhing ſtate. The war of the revolution, in- 
deed, afterwards, proſtrated every thing, and al- 
moſt annihilated its reſources; yet we cannot 
but with gratitude recollect, how much the inſti- 
tution owed, at that time, to his enterprize and 
his talents. 

But the principal advantages i derived, were 
from his literature; his ſuperintendancy; his ex- 
ample as a happy model of good writing; and 
from the tone and taſte which he gave to the li- 
terary purſuits of the college. 

In giving the outlines of the character of this 
great man, for I attempt no more, I ſhall begin 
with obſerving, that perhaps his principal merit 
appeared in the pulpit. He was, in many reſ- 
pects, one of the beſt models on which a young 
preacher: could form himſelf. It was a ſingular 
felicity to the whole college, but eſpecially to 
thoſe who had the profeſſion of the miniſtry in 
view, to have ſuch an example conſtantly before 
them. Religion, by the manner in which it was 
treated by him, always commanded the reſpect of 
thoſe who heard him, even when it was not able 
to engage their hearts. An admirable textuary, a 
profound theologian, perſpicuous and ſimple in 
his manner; an univerſal ſcholar, acquainted 
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deeply with human nature; a grave, dignitied, 
and ſolemn ſpeaker, he brought all the advanta- 
ges derived from theſe ſources to the illuſtration 


and enforcement of divine truth. Though not a 


fervent and animated orator, he was always a 
ſolemn, affecting, and inſtructive preacher, It 
was impoſſible to hear him without attention, or 
to attend to him without improvement. He had 
a happy talent at unfolding the ſtri&t and proper 
meaning of the ſacred writer, in any text from 
which he choſe to diſcdurſe; at concentrating 
and giving perfect unity to every. fubject which 
he treated; and preſenting to the hearer the moſt 
clear and comprehenſive views of it. His ſer- 
mons 


* A peculiar affection of his nerves, which al- 
ways overcame him when he allowed himſelf to 
feel very fervently on any ſubject, obliged him, from 
his earlieſt entrance on public life, to impoſe a 
ſtrict reſtraint and guard upon his ſenſibility. He. 
was, therefore, under the neceſſity of ſubſtituting 
gravity and ſeriouſneſs of manner, in public ſpeak- 
ing, in the room of that fire and warmth, of which 
he was well capable, by nature; and which he fo 
much admired in others, when managed with pru- 


_ dence, 


He never read his ſermons, or uſed ſo much 


as ſhort notes, in the pulpit. His practice was, 


to write his ſermons at full length, and commit: 
them to memory; but not confine himſelf. to the 
preciſe words he had penned. He often took great 
liberties, in the delivery of his diſcourſes, to alter, 


add to, or abridge what he had written; but this 
never inftinged upon the ſtricteſt accuracy. 


mons were diſtinguiſhed for their judicious and 
perſpicuous diviſions—for mingling profound re- 
marks on human life, along with the illuſtration 
of divine truth —and for the lucid order that 
reigned through the whole. In his diſcourſes, 
he loved to dwell chiefly on the great doctrines 
of divine grace, and on the diſtinguiſhing truths 
of the goſpel. Theſe he brought, as far as poſ- 
ſible, to the level of every underſtanding, and the 
feeling of every heart. He ſeldom choſe to lead 
his hearers into ſpeculative diſcuſſions, and never 
to entertain them by a mere diſplay of talents. 
All oſtentation in the pulpit, he viewed with the 


utmoſt averſion and contempt. During the whole 


of his preſidency, he was extremely ſolicitous to 
train thoſe ſtudious vouths, who had the miniſtry 


of the goſpel in view, in ſuch a manner, as to ſe- 


cure the greateſt reſpectability, as well as uſeful- 
neſs, in that holy profeſſion. It was his conſtant 
advice to young preachers, never to enter the pul- 
pit without the moſt careful preparation. It was 


his ambition and his hope, to render the ſacred 


miniſtry the moſt learned, as well as the molt pi- 
ous and exemplary body of men in the Ræpub- 


lic. 38 
As a writer, his ſtile is ſimple and comprehen- 
five—his remarks judicious, and often refined 


his information, on every ſubject which he treats, 


accurate and extenſive his matter always weigh- 
ty and important —cloſely condenſed, and yet 


well arranged and clear. Simplicity, perſpi- 


cuity 
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cuĩty, preciſion, comprehenſion ot thought, and 
knowledge of the world, and of the human heart, 


reign in every part of his writings. Three vo- 


lumes of eſſays, and five volumes of ſermons, be- 
ndes feveral detached diſcourſes, already publiſh- 
ed—and treating chiefly on the moſt impor- 
tant and practical ſubjects in religion have de- 
ſervedly extended his reputation, not only through 
Britain, Ireland, and America, but through moſt 
of the proteſtant countries of Europe. His re- 


marks on the nature and effects of the ſtage, en- 
ter deeply into the human heart. We find there 


many refined obſervations, after the example of 
the Meſſieurs de Port-Royal in France, not obvi- 
ous to ordinary minds, but perfectly founded in 


the hiſtory of man, and the ſtate of ſociety. The 


pernicious influence of that amuſement on the 
public taſte and morals, was, perhaps, never more 
clearly elucidated. On the following intereſting 
ſubjects, the © nature and neceſſity of regenerati- 
« on—Juftification by free grace, through Jeſus 
© Chriſt; and the importance of truth in religion, 
or, the connexion that ſubſiſts between ſound 
* principles and a holy practice, there is per- 
haps, nothing ſuperior in the Englith language. 


But Dr Witherſpoon's talents were various. He 


was not only a ſerious writer, but he poſſeſſed a 


fund of refined humour, and delicate fatire. A 


happy ſpecimen of this is ſeen in his Eccleſiaſti- : 
cal Characteriſtics. The edge of his wit, in that 


performance, was directed againſt certain corrup- 


tions 


L 


tions in principle and practice prevalent in the 


church of Scotland. And no attack that was 
ever made upon them, gave them ſo deep a wound 


or was ſo ſeverely felt. Dr Warburton, the cele- 
brated Biſhop of Glouceſter, mentions the Cha- 
racteriſtics with particular approbation, and ex- 
preſſes his wiſh, that the Engliſh church, as ſhe 
needed too, had likewiſe ſuch a corrector. 
This may be the proper place to mention his 
general character, as a member of the counſels 
and courts of the church, and the part particular- 
ly that he took in the eccleſiaſtical politics of His 
native country. The church of Scotland was di- 


vided into two parties, with reſpect to their ideas 


of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The one was willing 
to confirm, and even extend the rights of patro- 
 nage—the other wiſhed, if poſlible, to abrogate, 
or at leaſt limit them, and to extend the rights 
and influence of the people, in the fettiement and 
removal of miniſters. The latter were zealous 
for the doctrines of grace, and the articles of reli- 
gion, in all their ſtrictneſs, as contained in their 
national confeſſion of faith, The former were 
willing to allow a greater latitude of opinion; and 
they preached in a ſtile that ſeemed to the people 
leſs evangelical, and leſs affecting to the heart and 
conſcience, than that of their opponents. In their 


concern, likewiſe, to exempt the clergy of their 


party from the unreaſonable effects of popular ca- 
price, they too frequently protected them againſt 
the juſt complaints of the people. Theſe were 

ſtiled 


WW 


18 
ſtiled moderate men, while their antagoniſts were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the orthodox. Dr 


Witherſpoon, in his church politics, early and 


warmly embraced the ſide of the orthodox. This 
he did from conviction, and a ſenſe of duty; and, 
by degrees, acquired ſuch an influence in their 
councils, that he was conſidered at length as their 


head and leader. Before he had acquired this 


influence, their councils were managed without 


union and addreſs, while the meaſures of the mo- 


derate party had, for a long time, been conduc- 
ted by ſome of the greateſt literary characters in 
the nation. It had happened among the ortho- 
dox, as it often does among ſcrupulous and con- 
ſcientious men, who are not verſed in the affairs 
of the world, that each purſued inflexibly his 
own opinion, as the dictate of an honeſt conſci- 
ence. He could not be induced to make any mo- 
dification of it, in order to accommodate it to the 
views of others. He thought that all addreſs 
and policy, was uſing too much management 
with conſcience. Hence reſulted diſunion of mea- 
ſures, and conſequent defeat—But Dr Wither- 
ſpoon's enlarged mind did not refuſe to combine 
© the wiſdom of the ſerpent with the harmleſſneſs 
© of the dove.“ He had, probably, the principal 
merit of creating among them union, and harmo- 
ny of deſign; of concentrating their views, and 


giving ſyſtem to their operations. One day, af- 


ter carrying ſome important queſtions in the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, againſt the celebrated Dr Robert- 


ſon 


[ X11 J 


ſon, who was at that time conſidered as the lead- 
er of the oppolite party, the latter ſaid to him, 
in a pleaſant and eaſy manner, I think you have 
your men better diſciplined than formerly.“ Yes 
© (replied Dr Witherſpoon) by urging your poli- 
* tics too far, you have compelled us to beat you 

© with your own weapons.” ls 
We have ſeen him in our own church judica- 
tories, in America, always upright in his views 
remarkab'e for his punctuality in attending upon 
them and able to ſeize, at once, the right point 
of view on every queſtion——able to diſentangle 
the moſt embaraſſed ſubjects clear and conclu- 
five in his reaſonings—and from habit in buſt- 
neſs, as well as from a peculiar ſoundneſs of judg- 
ment, always conducting every diſcuſſion to the 
moſt ſpeedy and deciſive termination. The 
church has certainly loſt in him, one of her 
greateſt lights; and, if I may uſe the term in ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, one of her greateſt politicians. 
Before entering on his talents as a prefident, 
ſuffer me, in a ſentence or two, to call to your 
mind his ſocial qualities. When not engaged in 
the great and ſerious buſineſſes of life, he was 
one of the moſt companionable of men. Furniſh- 
ed with a rich fund of anecdote, both amuſing 
and inſtructive ; his moments of relaxation were 
as entertaining, as his ſerious ones were fraught 
with improvement, One quality remarkable, 
and highly deſerving imitation in him was, his 
© attention to young perſons.” He never ſuffer- 
| ed 


[nv 3 
ed an opportunity to eſcape him of imparting the 
moſt uſeful advice to them, according to their cir- 
cum ſtances, when they happened to be in his 
company And this was always done in ſo agreea- 
ble a way, that they could neither we inattentive 
to it, nor was it poflible to forget it. 3 
On his domeſtic virtues F ſhall uu 51 he 
was an affectionate huſband, a tender parent, and 
a kind maſter; to which T may add, he was a fin- 
cere and a warm "friend. —But,” I haſten. to con- 
fider him as a ſcholar, and a director of che ſyl- 
tem of education in the college. : 
An univerſal ſcholar himſelf, he endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh the ſyſtem of education in this inſti- 
tution, upon wie moſt extenſive and reſpectable 
baſis, that its ſituation and its finances would ad- 
mit. Formerly, the courſe of inſtruction had 
been too ſuperficial; and its metaphyſics and phi- 
lofophy were too much tinctured with the dry 
and uninſtructive forms of the ſchools. This, 
however, was by no means to be imputed as a 
defeQ, to thoſe great and excellent men, who had 
preſided over the inſtitution before Jim; but ra- 
ther to the recent origin of the country the im- 
perfection of its ſtate of fociety and to the ſtate 
of literature in it. Since his preſidency mathe- 
matical ſcience has received an extenſion, that 
was not known before in the American ſemina- 
ries. He introduced into philoſophy, all the 
moſt liberal and modern improvements of Europe. 
He extended the philoſophical courſe to embrace 
. 5 e ee 
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the general principles of policy and public law; 
he incorporated with it a found and rational me- 
taphyſics—equally remote from the doctrines of 
fatality and contingency—from the barrenneſs 
and dogmatiſm of the ſchools—and from the 
exceſſive refinements of thoſe contradictory, but 
equally impious ſects of ſcepticiſm, who wholly 
deny the exiſtence of matter, or maintain that 
nothing but matter exiſts in the univerſe. 

He laid the foundation of a courſe of hiſtory - 
in the college—and the principles of taſte, and 
the rules of good writing, were both happily ex- 
plained by him, and exemplified in his manner. 
'The ſtile of learning, 'if you will allow me the 
phraſe, has been changed by him. Literary in- 
quiries and improvements have become more li- 
beral, more extenſive, and more profound. An 
admirable faculty for governing, and of exciting 
the emulation of the young gentlemen under his 
care, contributed to give ſucceſs to all his deſigns 
for perfecting the courſe of inſtruction. The 
numbers of men of diſtinguiſhed talents, in the 
© different liberal-profeſſions, in this country, who 
have-received the elements of their education un- 
der him, teſtify his ſervices to the college. Under 
his auſpices have been formed a large proportion 
of the clergy of our church; and to his inſtructi- 
ons, America owes many of her moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed patriots and legiſlators. 

Thus he proceeded, gniding with ut:com-r:on 
reputation and ſucceſs the courſe of education in 
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this inſtitution, until the war of the American re- 
volution ep ee bis en anna TER 

the college. bi 
Here he aura 0 a new . and appear- 
ed in a new character; widely differing from any, 
in which he had been heretofore preſented to the 
public. Yet, here alſo, he ſhone. with equal 
luſtre 3 and his talents as a legiſlator and ſenator 
ſhewed the extent and the variety of the powers 
of his mind. 'There are few foreigners who can, 
with ſuch facility as he did, lay aſide their preju- 
dices, and enter into the ideas and habits of a 
new country, and a new ftate of ſociety. He be- 
came almoſt at once an American, on his landing 
among us, and in the unjuſt war which Great Bri- 
tain waged againſt us, he immediately adopted 
the views, and participated in the councils of the 
Americans. His diſtinguiſned abilities ſoon point- 
ed him out to the citizens of New-Jerſey, as one 
of the moſt proper delegates to that convention 
which formed their republican conſtitution. In 
this reſpectable aſſembly be appeared, to the aſ- 
toniſhment of all the profeſſors of the law, as 
profound a civilian, as he hens been own. 
to be a philofopher and divine. 
From the revolutionary committees 3 con- 
ventions of the ſtate, he was ſent, Early i in the 
year, 1776; as a repreſentative of the people of 
New-Jerſey to the congreſs of United America; 
he was ſeven years a member of that illuſtrious 
dec n which, under providence, 1 in the face of in- 
| numerable 
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numerable difficulties: and dangers, led us on to 
the eſtabliſhment of our independence. Always 
firm in the moſt gloomy and formidable aſpects 
of public affairs, he ahrays diſcovered the great- 
eſt reach and EN” mind, in the moſt « em- 
barrafling ſituations. 

It is impoſllible here to enter into all his ah 

tical ideas. It is but juſtice however to obſerve, 
that on almoſt all ſubjects on which he differed 
from the majority of his brethren in congreſs, his 
principles have been juſtified by the reſult. I 
thall ſelect only one or two examples. He con- 
ſtantly oppoſed the expenſive mode of ſupplying 
the army by commiſſion, which was originally 
adopted; and combated it, until after a long ex- 
perience af its ill effects, he, in conjunction with 
a few firm and judicious ne nnen to 
have it done by contracg. 

He oppoſed, at every + after the firſt © or 
baden and even hazarded his popularity for a 
time by the ſtrenuouſneſs of his oppoſition, that 
paper currency which gave ſuch a wound to pub- 
lic credit, and which would Have: ne thi re- 
volution, if any thing could. 

In the formation of the gn eder dle 
he complained of the jealoufy and ambition of 
the individual ſtates, which were not willing to 
entruſt the general government, with adequate 
powers for the common intereſt. He then pro- 
nounced inefficacy upon it. But he OR 
and remonſtrated.in vain. . 
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Overruled, however, at that time; in theſe and 
in other objects of importance, he had the ſatis- 
faction of Hing do. ee Whedon revert, in almoſt 
every inftarice, to hi original ideas ideas found- 
ed on 4 ſound and penetrating judgment, and 
matured by deep reflection, and an extenſive ob- 
ſervation of men and e Bur J forbear to 
trace His Political career farther; and ſhall only 
"add here, that while he was thüs engaged in ſer- 
# ving his country in the character of a civilian, he 
dick not lay aſide his miniſtry. He gladly em- 
braced every opportunity of preaching,” and of 
Us diſcharging the other duties of his office, as a 
: gol de miniſter. This he confideted : as N * 

5 eit character, and honour in hfe. + © 

Phe college liaving deen tollenes: as Leon as 
poflible after its diſper ſion, inſtruction was reeom- 
menced under the immediate care of the vice- 
preſident. D Witherſ poon's' name, however, 
cœntinued to add celebrity to the inſtitution,” and 
it has fully recovered: its former reputation. 
7 IH glorious ſtragole for our liberties drawing 
to an Foncürable period, and the doctor feeling 
ö age advancing upon him, was deſirous of reſign- 
ing his place in congreſs: and would have fain 
retired, in a Nr gd from the ner of the 
cOLege, 18 Can 

But norwithſtand yy his with for repoſe lie 

Was 


* The reverend Dr Samuel S. Smith, who was 
unanimouſly choſen Dr Witherſpoon's ſucceſſor on 
the 6th day of May, 1795. 
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Was induced, through his attachment. to the i in- 
ſtitution, over which he had ſo; long preſided, | 


once more to croſs the ocean to promote its; bene- 
fit. The fruit of that voyage vas not indeed 
| anſwerable to our wiſhes ; but we ARR not tha $ 
indebted to his enterprize. and zeal. .. 
After his return to this country, 5 5 no- 
thing to ohſtruct his entering on that retirement, 
which was now become more dear to him; he 
withdrew, in a great meafure, except on ſome 
important occaſions, from the exerciſe of thoſe 
public fi that were not immediately con- 


nected with the duties of his office, as preſident 


ol the college, or his Fhaxafter, as a miniſter of 
JJC IF 

Accuſtomed td eig, * regularity i in buſt- 
neſs from his youth, he perſev evered in his attention 
to them through his whole. "life. And [ may add 
there was nothing in Which his punctuality. and 
exactneſs were more facredly gbſerved, than in 
the devotional exerciſes. of the. chriſtian life. Be- 
ſides the daily devotions of the cloſet, and the 
family, it was his ſtated practice to obſerve the 
laſt day of every year, with his family, as a day 
of faſting, humiliation. and prayer ; and it Was- 
alſo, his PF achice, to ſet : apart days for ſecret. faſt- 
ing and prayer, as occaſion ſuggeſted. | 


_ Bodily infirmities began at length to come u- 


pon him. For more than two years before his 
death, he was afflicted with the loſs of ſight; 


Which contributed to Raſten the een of his 
1 other 


| | 
| 

| 

| 
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other diſorders. Theſe he bore with a patience, 
and even a cheerfulneſs, rarely to be met with, in 
the moſt eminent for wiſdom and piety. Nor 
would his active mind, and his deſire of uſeful- 
neſs to the end, permit him, even in this ſituati- 
on, to deſiſt from the exerciſe of his miniſtry, and 
his duties to the college, as far as his health and 


ſtrength would admit. He was frequently led in- 


to the pulpit, both at home and abroad, during 
his blindneſs ; and always acquitted himſelf with 
his uſual accuracy, and frequently, with more 
than his uſual ſolemnity and animation. And 


we all recolle& the propriety and dignity with 


which he preſided at the laſt commencement. He 


was bleſt with the uſe of his reaſoning powers to 


the very laſt. 

At length, however, he ſunk under the accu- 
mulated preſſure of his infirmities; and on the 
15th day of November, 1794, in the 8 third 


year of his age, he retired to his eternal reſt, fult 


of honour and full of days there to receive the 
plaudit of his Lord,“ well done thou good and 
faithful ſervant, thou haſt been faithful over a few 
things, be thou ruler over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


3 — . 
— — — 
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Miniſterial Character and Duty, 


2 Cor. iv. 13. 
W 4 alſo believe, and therefore He ak, 


5 * underſtand what ought to be the cha- 
K racter, and what principles ſhould animate 
the conduct of a miniſter of the goſpel, cannot 
be without profit, even to a private Chriſtian. 
It will teach him whom to prefer, when he is 
called, in providence, to make a choice. It will 
teach him to hold ſuch in reputation for their 
office-ſaxe, and to improve the privilege of a 
regular goſpel-miniſtry, if he himſelf is favour- 
ed with it. And think it muſt incline him te 
make daily ſapplication to the Lord of the har- 
veſt, to ſend forth faithful labourers into his 
harveſt. | 
But though there were no ſuch genera] advan- 
tage to be derived from it, my particular charge, 
and the very aſpect of this audience, would eaſily - 
A | juſtify 
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juſtify me in making this, for once, the imme- 
diate ſubject of diſcourſe. LACEY 

Now if we would know the character of a 
faithful miniſter, we cannot better, or more im- 
mediately reach our purpoſe, than by looking 
into the character, and obſerving the conduct, 
and ſprings of action, of the Apoſtles of our 
Lord, who received their commiſſions immedi- 
ately from himſelf, and were not only the firſt, 
but the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful miniſters, that 
ever were employed in the church of Chriſt. 

The Apoſtle Paul, whoſe call was ſo ſingular, 
and whoſe labours were ſo diſtinguiſhed, has, in 
His Epiſtles to the ſeveral churches, planted. or 
watered by him, given us a great light into the 
chief aims he had in the exerciſe of the miniſtry. 
In this chapter, and the preceeding part of this 
Epiſtle, he ſhews the Corinthians, with what 
viſible faithfulneſs and fincerity he had acted, 
and what diligence he had uſed in promoting 
their eternal happineſs. 

To fave time, I forbear going through the 
connection of his diſcourſe, and only obſerye, 
that in the words -of our text, he ſhows what 
kept him faithful, and influenced him to ſo 
much diligence in the work to which he was 
called, by alluding to an expreſſion in the 116th 
Pſalm. It is written, I have believed, there- 
4 fore! have I ſpoken. We alſo believe, and 
© therefore ſpeak.” In this he intimates, that 
. our inward perſuaſion ad the great truths of the 


ever — 
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everlaſting goſpel, could not but have a powerful 
influence upon him and others, to preſs the im- 
portant meſſage, and watch over the ſouls of 
thoſe committed to their charge. 

In diſcourſing further at this time, I td to 
confine myſelf 4 to this ſingle truth, which may 
be eaſily deduced from the text: that one of the 
moſt efientially neceſſary, and the moſt exten - 
ſively uſeful qualifications of a good miniſter, is 
that he be a good man, that he have a firm be- 
lief of that goſpel he is called to preach, and a 
lively ſenſe of religion upon his own heart. Af- 
ter I ſhall have explained and confirmed this ob- 
ſervation, I will conclude with tome ae 
reflections. 

Though I have mentioned real religion as one 
of the moſt eſſentially neceflary qualifications, I. 
am not ignorant, that taking the words in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, gifts are more neceſſary to the being 
of the miniſtry, than even grace it{elf. To make 
the efficacy of the ordinances to depend upon the 
inward ſtate of the adminiſtrator, is a Popiſh 
error, and is expreſsly guarded againſt by the 
Aſſembly of Divines, in our ſhorter Catechiſms 
in the following words: The Sacraments,” and 
it is equally true of every other ordinance, be- 
© come effectual to ſalvation; not from any virtue 
in them, or in him that doth adminiſter them, 
© but only by the bleſſing - of Chriſt,” and the 


„Working of his ſpirit in n that by faith - re- 
cave them.“ | 


C 
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bl But ſome degree of capacity is evidently necef- 
| | fary 1 in the moſt abſolute ſenſe. A man who is 
| altogether void of knowledge and utterance, or 
ll who is deaf and dumb, may be a ſaint, but can- 
j not be a miniſter. This conceſſion, however, 
| takes nothing from the force of the obſervation, 
bi that real religion is of the greateſt importance, 
lh and moſt abſolutely neceſſary to the faithful dif- 
| _ charge of a miniſter's ſacred truſt. That I may 
| let this in as clear and ſtrong a light as I am able, 
let me intreat your attention to the following ob- 
Jervations : 


I. Real religion in a miniſter, will make him 
knowing, and able for his work. It is neceſſary 
for any one who intends himſelf for the office of 
the miniſtry, by diligent ſtudy, and the uſe of 
thoſe means, with which God in his providence 
hath furniſhed him, to improve his underſtand- 
ing, and acquire a ſtock of knowledge, that he 
may be a workman that needeth not to be 
aſhamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. In 
this he can have no ſuch incitement as concern 
for his maſter's glory. Nay, he that is truly re- 
ligious, is taught of God, the beſt of maſters, 
and will have ſome of his moſt e leſſons 
from his own experience. 

Let me the rather intreat your attention to 
this, that thoſe who are moſt apt to diſparage 
piety are alſo apt to ſpeak in terms of high ap- 
Probation on the ſubject of literature and ſcience, 
855 5 — Obſerve 
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— Obſer erve, 1 that true a ſerves 
both to give a man that knowledge which is ne- 
ceſſary to a miniſter, and to direct and to turn 
into its proper channel the knowledge which he 
may otherwiſe acquire. It is an approved max- 
im in every ſcience, that practical and experi- 
mental knowledge far exceeds that which is 
merely ſpeculative; at leaſt, though the laſt may 
make the prettieſt ſhow, the firſt is by much 
to be preferred for uſe. Any wiſe man, if he 
was to go a dangerous voyage, would readily 

prefer, as his pilot, one, who had much experi- 
_ ence, and had failed. often that way himſelf, to 
one, who had ſtudied navigation in the moſt per- 
fect manner aſhore, So, my brethren, every 
man who regards his ſoul would chooſe for his 
ſpiritual guide, one, who- appears to have the 
wiſdom to fave his: own, and would expect by 
aim to be beſt directed, how to avoid the rocks 
and ſhelves in his paſſage, through this. danger- 
ous and tempeſtuous ocean of life. 

But if this maxim holds true in other * 
it holds yet more ſtrongly in religion, which 
cannot be truly known unleſs it be felt. There 
is an inſeparable connection between faith and 
practice, truth and duty; 3 and therefore he that 
is a ſtranger to the one, is ignorant of the other. 
I am not inſenſible that a bad man may eſpouſe, 
and plead for a great part of the ſyſtem of di- 
vine truth; but as he cannot cordially embrace 
it, ſo 5 am inclined to think that he never truly 

IOW A3 underſtands 
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underſtands it. The Apoſtle Paul declares, that 
it is only by the Spirit of God which is given to 
every real chriſtian, and more eſpecially to every 
faithful miniſter, that a man is enabled to treat 
rightly of divine things : * Now we have receiv- 
© ed, not the ſpirit of the world, but the ſpirit 
© which is of God, that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us of God; 
© which things we ſpeak, not in the words which 
man's wiſdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
© Ghoſt | teacheth, comparing ſpiritual things 
© with ſpiritual. But the natural man receiveth 
© not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
© arefoolifhneſs unto him, neither can he know 

© them, for they are ſpirtually diſcerned. As 
the real Chriſtian from that character is beſt diſ- 
poſed to ſeek after, ſo he is by the ſame means 
beſt fitted to improve and apply his knowledge 
of ſpiritual things. This will appear, if we con- 
_ fider what ought to be the great work of a mini- 

ſter. He hath to do chiefly with the hearts and 
conſciences of his people. His buſineſs is to con- 
vince the ungodly; to awaken the ſecure; to 
enlighten the ignorant; to direct and ſtrengthen 
the weak in the faith, and in general as a wiſe 
phyſician, to admmiſter the medicine proper to 
the various conditions and diſorders of his hear- 
ers. Now it muſt, at firſt ſight, appear, that he 
who is a ſtranger to the power of godlineſs, and 
knows nothing of the ſpiritual life himſelf, muſt . 
be utterly unfit for diſcerning how it thrives, or 
| aſſiſting 
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aſſiſting and promoting it in others. That man 
muſt ſurely be moſt powerful in ſearching, and 
moſt ſkilful in guiding the conſciences of others, 
who has been accuſtomed to examine and direct 

his own. | 
IT only farther obſerve upon this 1 5, 
that true religion will purify, and direct into its 
proper ch:anel, the knowledge he may other- 
wiſe acquire. It is a great miſtake to think, 
ſound learning is an enemy to religion, and to 
ſuppoſe that an ignorant miniſtry is the beſt or 
ſafeſt. There is no branch of human knowledge 
of which a divine may not be the better, or 
which a good man will not improve to the glory 
of God and the good of others; though ſome of 
them are more important than others; and it is 
neceſſary to give to any of them, only ſuch pro- 
portion of our time, as is conſiſtent with our 
great and principal aim. Now true religion is 
the great preſervative againſt miſtake or abuſe of 
any kind on this ſubject. A bad man is apt to 
ftudy, merely to gratify his own fancy; and there 
is a falſe luxury and delicacy in feeding the mind 
as well as the body. A bad man is alſo exceeding- 
ly prone to intellectual pride and ſelf-ſufficiency ; 
than which, there is not a vice more dangerous 
in itſelf, or more contrary to the character of a 
miniſter of the New Teſtament. But he who is 
ſanctified by divine grace, as he has every motive 
to ene in nee knowledge, ſo the 

f „linge 
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ſingle purpoſe to which he will with to apply it, 
is to ſerve God in the goſpel of his Son. 


II. Real religion in a miniſter will make him 
happy and chearful, ready and willing to do his. 
duty. There is a great difference between the 
prompt, and ſpeedy obedience of a ſervant who 
loves his maſter and his work, and t'te reluctant 
labour of him who only deceives him, that he 
may eat of his bread. A truly pious man un- 
dertakes the office of the miniſtry from love to 
God, with a view to promote his glory, and 
what he hath counted his intereſt in the world, 
viz. The welfare of the ſouls of men. An un- 
holy miniſter undertakes this employment only as 
a trade to earn by, and has it at leaſt as his 
higheſt aim to promote his own worldly advan- 
tage. It is eaſy to ſee in what a different man- 
ner theſe different perſons will act, and in what: 
different light they will view the ſacred duties of 
their function. He who truly believes the goſ- 


pel and loves its Author, will reckon it his 
higheſt honour when he is called to recommend. 


it to the belief of others. He will be apt to 
teach, and will find a pleaſure in carrying his. 
meſſage, beſides the reward he expects from him 
who employs him, and will undergo with chear-. 
fulneſs every fatigue | he is ſubjected to in the 


execution of his office. On the other hand, he 


who is actuated by a contrary principle; though 
he S obliged, that he may raiſe his Wages, in 
{ſome 
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fome ſort to do his duty; yet how heavily muſt 
it go on, how tedious and burdenſome muſt it 
be, both in preparation and performance! He 
will count his ſervice at the altar, and his work 
among his people, as a toil and drudgery, and 
reckon all that redeemed time that he can fave. 
for himſelf, from the duties of his office. i 
Perhaps it may be thought that there lies a 
ſtrong objection againſt this obſervation from ex- 
perience ; as it appears that ſach miniſters as 
have leaſt of religion, commonly go molt lightly 
under the charge, and are far from feeling any 
burden in what 1s committed to them ; whereas 
the moſt pious and faithful EO ſeem to 
have a weight upon their ſpirits, and ſuch a con- 
cern for the ſalvation of their people, as cannot 
but take much from their chearfulneſs in the 
work to which they are called. In anſwer to 
this, obſerve, that an unfaithful miniſter 1s not 
_ eaſy and chearful becauſe his work is agreeable to 
him, but becauſe he takes as little of it as may 
be, and ſeeks his pleaſure more than his duty. 
Certain it is, that the work of the miniſtry muſt 
be irkſome and uneaſy to him that believes not, 
except ſo far as he makes it ſubſervient to am- 
bitien, and diſplays his own. talents when he 
{hould be feeding his people's ſouls. This, I con- 
feſs, which the Apoſtle juſtly calls preaching 
ourſelves, may be abundantly gratifying ta the 
moſt corrupt heart. On the other hand, that 
concern for his peaple which is upon the heart. 
| of 
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of every faithful paſtor, is far from being incon- 
filtent with the moſt ſolid peace and deſirable 
pleaſure arifing from the diſcharge of his duty. 
Ir is like the exerciſe of pity and compaſſion to 
the diſtreſſed, in him, who is acting for their re- 
Hef, which, though in ſome ſenſe painful, is yet 
accompanied with the approbation of God, and 
conſcience, as flowing from a rightly diſpoſed 
mind, and therefore to be cherithed and culti- 
vated rather than ſuppreſſed. There is a time 
for every good man to mourn, and a time to re- 
joice, and perhaps the one is even more ſalutary 
than the other; for we are told, that God will 
appoint ae ce that mourn in Zion, to give 
© unto them beauty for aſhes, the oil of joy for 
© mourning, and the garment of praiſe for the 


© ſpirit of heavineſs. 


III. Real religion in a miniſter will make him- 
faithful, and impartial in the diſcharge of his 
truſt. The God in whoſe preſence we ſtand, 
and in whoſe name we ſpeak, is no reſpecter of 
perſons, and neither ſhould we be, in doing his 
work. There is commonly a great variety of 
perſons, of different ſtations, and of different 
characters, committed to the inſpection of a mi- 


niſter; the pleaſing or diſpleaſing of whom, 


has a conſiderable influence on his wordly eaſe 
and intereſt. This is a great temptation to be 
unfaithful, and often leads to ſpeak unto them 
* ſmooth things, and prophecy deceit or at 
leaſt, not to deal with all that freedom and im- 
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partiality, that his duty to God requires. In 
every unregenerate man, worldly intereſt in one 
ſhape or another, either vanity or gain, is the ſu- 
preme motive of action; and therefore, a8 moſt 
men are impatient of al, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that an unſanCtified miniſter will venture 
to provoke their diſpleafure, or to gall them with 
unacceptable truths. 'The favour of the great, 
or the applauſe of the multitude, he certainly will 
ſeek more than the edification of any. Ou the 
other hand, he who truly fears God, and believes 
what he teaches, will act with faithfulneſs and 
boldneſs. He will remember, that if he Teek 
to pleaſe men, he cannot be the ſervant of 
Chriſt, He will therefore no farther obtain, and 
indeed no farther wiſh to obtain their favour, 
than as a diligent diſcharge of his duty approves 
him to their conſciences in the fight of God, or 
Forces the approbation of the impartial, notwith= 
ſtanding the reſentment of particular offenders. 
It is only the fear of God can deliver us from 
the fear of man. I do not pretend that all who 
fear God are wholly delivered from it; but ſure- 
ly, bad men muſt be far more aer che gOVerns 
ment of this ſinful principle. 'The one may fail 
vccaſionally, the other is corrupted wholly. 
There are two reaſons which incline me particu- 
Jary to inſiſt on that faithfulneſs „Which can only 

flow from true piety. 
1. That preaching, in order to be uſeful, muſt 
be very particular, and clole in the application. 
General 
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General truths, and abſtract reaſl oning have little 


or no influence upon the hearers, as the igno- 


rant cannot, and the wiſe will not apply them to 


themſelves. 

2. The other reaſon is, that private admoniti- 
on, and perſonal reproof, are a great part of a mi- 
niſter's duty, and a duty that cannot be performed 


by any man who hath not a ſteady regard to the 
preſence and command of that God, who hath 


ſet him to watch for the ſouls of his people, as one 
* muſt give a an account. 


IV. Real religion in a miniſter will make him 


active and laborious in his work. Diligence is 
abſolutely neceffary to the right diſcharge of the 


paſtoral duties, whether public or private, It re- 


quires no ſmall attention and labour to ſeek , out fit 


and acceptable words, as the preacher expreſses it, 


to ſtir up the attention of the inconſiderate, to 


awaken ſecure, and convince obſtinate ſinners, to 


unmaſk the covered hearts of hypocrites, to ſet 


right the erring, and encourage the fearful. An un- 


believing miniſter muſt be careleſs and ſlothful. 
As he is unconcerned about the ſucceſs of his 


work, he cannot have any great concern about the 
manner of performance. But he who believes the 
unſpeakable importance of what he is employed 
about, both to himſelf, and his people, cannot fail 
to be diligent. He knows, that he himſelf muſt 
anſwer to God for the care he has taken of the 
ſouls committed to his charge, and that if he does 

e | | | not. 
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not faithfully warn the wicked to turn * their 
ways, their blood will be required at his hand. 
Oh! my brethren, what a ſtriking a | 
tion is this, to ſuppoſe ourſelves interrogated by 
the Supreme Judge, concerning every ſinner un- 
der our charge ! Did you earneſtly warn this un- 
happy ſoul, by earneſt exhortations in public, and 
by ſerious affectionate expoſtulations in private to 
conſider his ways ? It is an eaſy thing, by a partial 
or curſory performance of our duty, to ſcreen our- 
ſelves from the cenſure of our fellow men; but 
to ſtand at the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, and anſ- 
wer there for our diligence, is a more awful trial. | 
Will not alſo a concern for his peoples intereſt, 
animate a pious miniſter to diligence? If he is 
truly pious, as he loves God, he loves his brother 
alſo. The Apoſtle Paul ſays, . Knowing there- 
fore the terror of the Lord, we perſuade men.” If 
a man in good earneſt, believes, that everlaſting 
miſery mult be the Portion of all who die in an un- 
renewed ſtate, what pains will he not take, to pre- 
vent ſinners from going to that place of torment ?. 


One who could ſee a fellow creature, in the 


rage of a fever, ruſhing to the brink of a preci- 


pice, and not reſtrain him, would fall under laſ- 


tin g infamy. . Muſt not the ſame compaſſion, move 


the hon of a ſerious perſon, | who ſees iis £: * ] 


 inners going blindfold to the pit of perdition- 


It is their not believing theſe things, that kes 
them ſo fearleſs in ſinning; if you truly belies 


tems will you not make an effort to alarm th m 
| | B . 
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There are no motives like theſe to diligence,—he 


that believes, will certainly ſpeak. 


V. In the laſt place, real religion will make a 
miniſter ſucceſsful in his work. This it does, both 
as it fits him for doing his duty to his people, which 
has been illuſtrated above, and as it adds to his 
precepts the force of his example. Firſt, it makes 
him ſucceſsful, as it fits him for his duty. It is 
true indeed, that God only can pive the bleſſing 
ppon a miniſter's labours, and that he can ſave by 


many, or by few, by the weakeſt, as well as by the 


ableſt inſtrument; yet we ſee from experience, 
that in all ordinary caſes, he proportions the ſuc- 
ceſs to the propriety, or ſufficiency of the means. 
Neither is there any ſurer mark, that God intends 

effectual benefit to any part of the world or the 
church, than when he raiſes and commiſſions men 
eminently qualified to plead his cauſe. Therefore, 
real piety, even in this reſpect, contributes to a mi- 
niſter's ſucceſs. If diligence in all other things pro- 
duces ſucceſs, it muſt be ſo alſo in the miniſtry. 
If he that lays out his ground with the greateſt judg- 
ment, prepares and dreſſes it with the greateſt 


care, has the moſt plentiful crop ; if the ſhepherd 


that waits moſt diligently upon his flock, feeds 


them in the beſt paſture, and leads them to the ſaf- 


eſt ſhelter, has the moſt increaſe ; then that mi- 

niſter, who does his duty moſt wiſtly and powerful- 

Jy, will alſo ſee moſt of the fruit of his labours. 
But real and unaffected yet viſible ſeriouſneſs, 
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has alſo its own proper additional influence on a 
miniſter's ſucceſs. An apparent and viſible im- 
preſſion upon the ſpeaker's mind, of what he ſays, 
gives it an inexpreſfible weight with the hearers. 
There is a piercing heat, a penetrating force, in 
that which flows from the heart, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it not only from the coldneſs of indiffer- 
ence, but alſo, from the falſe fire of enthuſiaſm or 
vain glory. Beſides all this, the example of a 

pious miniſter, is a conſtant inſtruction to his peo- 
ple. It ratifies his doctrine while he not only 
R charges them to do what he ſays, but to be what he 
is. This will receive much illuſtration from its con- 
trary. 

A miniſter who has a careleſs, untender walk, 
defeats, by his life, the intent of his preaching. 
Though in reaſon, it cannot juſtify any one in 
diſobeying wholeſome inſtructions, that the in- 
ſtructor deſpiſes them himſelf ; yet it is one of 
the moſt common excuſes men make for them- 
ſelves, and few excuſes ſeem to ſet their conſcien- 
ces more at eaſe. Looſe and careleſs perſons 

think themſelves quite at liberty to deſpiſe the re- 
proofs of their paſtor, if, while he teaches others 
he teaches not himſelf. _ 

- Nay, not only is it thus with the profane, but 
even thoſe who have the greateſt regard for re- 
ligion, are not ſo. much affected with the. ſame 
truths, when ſpoken by one they think indifferent 
about them, as when ſpoken by one, who ſeems 
to feel what be ſpeaks, and who lives as he teaches. 
B 2 Experience 
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Experience greatly confirms the whole of this 
een g for wherever an eminently pious mi- 
' Niſter has lived, and laboured long, there is com- 
monly to be found the moſt knowing, ſerious, 
tober-minded, and judicious people: nay, the 
very memory of ſuch a miniſter is often long con- 
tinued after he is gone, and his example is pro- 
poſed by his hearers to their children 5 * 
dren. 

From alt theſe 5 5 4 8 ha 
the moſt important qualification of a good mini- 
. ſer, is, to be a believing preacher, and that, if he 

faves his own ſoul, he will be the probable mean 
of ſaving them that hear him. | 

I proceed now to make ſome improvement of 
the ſubject. _ | 

Reverend Fathers and hoon * 

As we would with our people to do, let us take 
| heed how we hear, and make a faithful applica- 
tion to ourſelves, of what hath been ſaid upon the 
ſubject. Let it engage us to a ſerious examinati- 
on of ourſelves, leſt while we preach the goſpel 
to. others, we ourſelves ſhould be reprobates. 
This ought to be the ſubject of our frequent and 
ſerious thoughts, for ſeveral reaſons. We are in 
danger of thinking ourſelves too eaſily ſafe, by 
comparing that outward -regularity, to which 
our office itſelf, even from ſecular motives, obli- 
ges us, with the licentious extravagance of pro- 
fane ſinners. We are in danger of miſtaking our 
frequent thipking and peaking of the things of 
God 


God, in the way of our calling, for an evidence of 
true religion, in ourſelves. We may alſo, perhaps, 
miſtake thoſe gifts with which 'God hath furni- 
ſhed us, for the benefit of his own people, as the 
fruits of the Spirit, and of gracious diſpofitions in 
our hearts. A miniſter is as much liable to ſelf- 
deceit as others, and in ſome reſpects more ſo. 
We have therefore much need, often to make 
trial of our ſtate, as well as to give all diligence 
to make our own calling and election fare. - 

But let us beware of imagining, that this diſ- 
courſe is only applicable to ſuch as have no real 
faith in Chriſt. God forbid | that there were 
any miniſter among us, a complete unbeliever, 
counting the goſpel a fable. But faith, and every 
other gracious diſpoſition grafted upon it, are ca- 
pable of many degrees of improvement and 
ſtrength ; and in proportion to the ſtrength of 
our faith, and the impreflion we have of divine 
things, will be our diligence, and conſequently 
our ſucceſs, in the work of the miniſtry. Let us 
therefore impreſs: our minds, with a more and 
more lively ſenſe, af the important” truths which 

we teach and hear. Let us not ſtarve ourſelves, 
while we are feeding others: but. ſtudy to arrive 
at a greater degree of love to God, and delight in 
him; a greater conformity to his bleſſed image, 
in purity of heart, and integrity of life. Let us 
in a ſpecial manner, ſtudy to attain to more and 
more intimate communion with God in ſecret 
Thich! is the ſign of our dependance upon him, 
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and the very exerciſe of love to him, which is the 


means of g and I the ſource ll Joy 1 in re- 


en 
Above all, let us fer our affeftions upon the 


things that are above, where our Redeemer ſits, 


at his Father's right hand. As our profeſſion is 
to be pilgrims, and ſtrangers in the earth, to live 
by faith, and not by ſight; let us ſtudy, to raiſe 


our hopes of, and deſire after, the heavenly in- 


heritance. By this, we ſhall not only believe, but 
know and feel the value of true religion, which 
cannot fail to make us gent in * the 
Nr of others. 

Ohl my brethren, what reaſon have we to be 
inwardly aſhamed at the weakneſs of our faith, 
and the coldnefs of gur love, as they ſhew them- 
ſelves, by our indifference in the duties of our 
office | We are often ready both to complain and 


wonder, that our hearers are ſo little affected 


with the moſt awful conſiderations; that they 


can hear with indifference of everlaſting happi- _ 


nefs, and ſit without fear under the denunciati- 


ons of eternal wrath; that we cannot perſuade 


them, it is of importance to think what ſhall be- 
come of them for ever. But is it not alſo to be 
wondered at, that we ourſelves can often ſpeak of 


theſe things with ſo little emotion ? Can we ever 


be ſufficiently affected with the danger of our 
hearers, when we conſider, that we muſt either 
ſave them by convincing and converting them 
Bow, or deliver our own Fouls, by witneſſing, juſ- 


y ing 
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tifying, and perhaps pleading for their condem- 

nation at the laſt day? However plain and ſimple 
theſe truths are, of the final judgment of mini- 
ſters and people, they are quite unfathomable in 
their meaning and importance to both. It is 
ſtrange that we can think of them without the 
deepeſt concern, or even _ of them without 
tears. 

Let us pray that the Lord vinyls co our 
faith, that believing we may ſpeak, and that our 
ſpeech may be with ſuch efficacy, by the blefling 
of God, as many ſinners may be thereby brought 
to everlaſting life; that we may approve ourſelves 
to him that ſent us; and that when Chriſt, the 
chief Shepherd ſhall appear, we md receive a 
crown: of glory that fadeth r not ira Dif 
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Man in his Natural State. 


Rev. n. 7. 


— thou A ft, 7 am rich, and increaſed: ws 
goods, and have need of nothing: and knoweſt not 
that thou art wretched, and mi n on —e ne 
blind, and naked. | 


N codes: to 8 the goſpel with ſucceſs, it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould begin, by eſtabliſhing | 
the great and fundamental truths, on which all 
the reſt are built, and to which they conſtantly 
refer. Nay, it is neceſſary that we ſhould often 
look back to theſe, and ſee that we be not off the 
foundation, or that it be not weakly, or imper- 
fectly laid. Of this fort, I take the guilt, miſery, 
and weakneſs of our nature to be; and therefore 
have choſen the words now read, as the ſubject of 
_ diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe, in which the Spirit of God reproves the 
ſufficiency, and ſelf-righteouſneſs of the church 
of Laodicea. 

_ *6 Becauſe thou ſayeſt, Jam rich, and caſed 
in goods, &c.” I ſuppoſe you will all eaſily under- 
ſtand, that the words are figurative, and are ſpoken 
entirely with a view to the ſpiritual ſtate of that 
church. In this light, let us confider what is pre- 
ciſely their meaning. 

We may either ſuppoſe, that this charge is 
brought againſt the church of Laodicea, becauſe 
there were many there, under the profeſſion of the 
goſpel, who were notwithſtanding, {till in a natural 
unrenewed ſtate—ſtrangers to the power of religi- 
on ; of which, their being thus unhumbled, and 
ni of their guilt and miſery, was the evidence; 
and for which, the remedy 1s preſcribed in the fol- 
lowing words: I counſel thee to buy of me gold, 
« tried in the fire, that thou mayeſt be rich, and white 
« raiment that thou mayeſt be clothed, and that the 
« ſhame of thy nakedneſs do not appear; and a- 

noint thine eyes with ern: that thou _E 
. ſee,? 

Or we may ſuppoſe, that REY reproof was in a 
great meaſure applicable to them all in general, be- 
lievers and unbelievers; the beſt of them, being 
exceedingly prone to truſt in themſelves, that they 
were righteous; inſtead of that humble depen- 
dence on the merit and grace of their Redeemer, 
which . not only to be the reduge of the ſin» 
| ner, 
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ner, but the confidence of the ſaint. And there 
is no queſtion, that this is a proper caution to pro- 
feſſing Chriſtians in every age, to beware of 1 
ting on the rock of ſeli-ſufficiency. 

But as this diſpoſition reigns in the heart of e- 
very one that 1s yet at a diſtance from God, is the 
foundation of their ſecurity and impenitence, and 
is what they muſt be brought off from before they 
can be reconciled to God; it is for their benefit 
that I chiefly deſign this diſcourſe, though it may 
alſo be uſeful, and ſhall be in part applied to the 
children of God. It is an affecting thought when 
purſued to its conſequences; yet, alas! it is un- 
queſtionably true, that in every aſſembly, ſuch as 
this, of profeſſing Chriſtians, there are not a few, 
who are in © the gall of bitterneſs, and in the 
bond of iniquity,” under the wrath of God, and 
liable to the condemning ſentence of his law; and 
at the ſame time, that the far ; eater part of them 
are ignorant of it, and know, 7 that they are ** wret- 
ched, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 


»In diicourſing farther upon this ſubj ect, therefore, 
T ſhall, 


I. Endeavour to prove and illuſtrate this truth 
that all mankind are by nature in a ſtate of fin and 


miſery, under the bondage of corruption, and lia- 
ble to the wrath of God. 


II. I ſhall briefly FA you, that being brought 
to a rey ſenſe, and genuine conviction of this, is 
the 
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the firſt and a neceſſary ſtep to the ſaving know- 
ledge of God in Chriſt.— And, in the laſt place, 
ſhall make ſome prachcal improvement of the ſubs 
ject. 0 | 


I. In the firſt place, then, I am to prove and il- 
luſtrate this truth, that all mankind are, by nature, 
in a ſtate of ſin and miſery, under the bondage of 
corruption, and liable to the wrath of God. What 
is ſaid in this paſſage of the Laodiceans, is univer- 
ſally true of the poſterity of Adam. Unleſs an in- 
ward and eſſential change has been wrought upon 
them by the grace of God, they are wretched, and 
miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked.“ It is 
alſo true of them, as well as'thelof Laodiceans, that 
they know it not; but vainly preſume themſelves 
to be rich, and increaſed with goods, and to have 
need of nothing. If theſe two things are jointly 
true of many of you my hearers, there is nothing in 
which you can have ſo great a concern; therefore, 
let me earneſtly beſeech your moſt 3 attention 
to what ſhall be ſaid, as the ſucceſs of this conviction 
is nedeſſary to your underſtanding, or profiting - 
by any other part of divine truth, as I ſhall after- 
wards ſhew you. | 

The proof of the truth here aſſerted, can be only 
of two kinds: 1. From Scripture, which is the teſ- 
timony of God declaring it; 2. From the viſible 
ſtate of the world, and our own experience finding 
it to be ſo 1 

I, That all mankind are 4 nature in à ſtate of 

ſin 
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ſin and miſery, appears from the expreſs and repeat- 
ed teſtimony of the word of God. And this teſti- 

| mony we have, not only in particular paſſages car} 
rying the truth, but in the ſtrain and ſpirit of the 
whole, and the ſeveral diſpenſations of Divine pro- 
vidence there recorded, which are all of them built 
upon this ſuppoſition, and intended to remedy this 
univerſal evil. 1 

See what God * x - gs vi. 5. © And God 
© ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great in the 
6 earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
© of his heart, was only evil continually.” And again, 
© the imagination of man's heart is evil from his 

© youth.” We may take the Pſalmiſt David's teſtimo- 
ny of himſelf, as a ſample of the reſt of mankind z 
and indeed he plainly intimates that it is a common 
calamity ; Who can underſtand his errors? Cleanſe 
© thou me from ſecret faults. Behold ! I was ſhap- 

en in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 
* "16... 

We may. take alſo the teſtimony of the Apoſtle 
Paul in his epiſtlet to the Romans, which is the more 
full to our preſent Purpoſe „ that as he had.never 
been at Rome, he is there laying the foundation 
of religion in general, and the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion in particular, by a dear and explicit proof of 
the need the world had of a Saviour, from its uni- 
verſal corruption and depravity. | See then what 
he ſays— What then? Are we better than they? 
© No, in no wiſe; for we have before proyed both 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under ſin. 
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As it is written, There is none rig hteous, no not 
« one.” And again —“ Now we know that what 
© things ſoever the law faith, it ſaith to them who 
© are under the law, that every mouth may be ſtop⸗ 
© ed, and all the world may become guilty before 
© God.—for all have ſinned and come Hort 2 4 
© the glory of God.. f 

You may alſo ſee, that the 4 traces this 4 
diſorder to its very ſource, —* Wherefore as by 
© one man ſin entered into the world, and death 
* by fin; and ſo death paſſed upon all men, for 
© that all have ſinned. ; 

I ſhall add but one expreſs ſcripture-teſtimony 
more. And you hath he quickened who Were | 
© dead in treſpaſſes and fins. | 

But, beſides the particular paſſages of FATTY 75 
poſitively declaring this truth, the whole frame 
and contexture of the ſcriptures, and all the 
diſpenſations of divine providence recorded in 
them, are a proof of the ſame thing. Man is 
every where confidered as in a fallen and finfut 
ſtate. Every thing that is preſcribed to him, 

and every thing that is done for him, goes upon 
that ſuppoſition. It is not one man, or a few 
men that are in ſcripture called to repentance, 
but all without exception. Now repentance is 
only the duty of a ſinner. An innocent perſon 
cannot repent, he has nothing to grieve for W 
his heart, or to forſake in his life. It is alſo 
proper to obſerve, that one of the ſcripture-chas 
ns of God is, © mercifyl and gracious, flow to 

0 


anger, . 
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< anger, forgiving iniquity, tranſgreſſion and fin. 
Now, he could not be to us a forgiving God, 
and there would be no need that he ſhould be 
revealed under that character, unleſs we were 
ſinners that ſtood in need of pardon. Mercy, 
indeed, is the diſtinguiſhing attribute of God, 
and this can only have reſpect to offenders. All 
the other perfections of God might be exerciſed | 
towards pure and holy creatures, but mercy only. 
towards ſinners. He might be a good, holy, 
Juſt, wiſe, powerful God to perſons in a ſtate of 
innocence, but he can ſhew mercy * to the 
guilty. 

Do. not the Aiſpenſations of God's 3 
ſnew the ſame thing? He ſent the flood as 2 
teſtimony of the wickedneſs of the world, and 
for the puniſhment of a guilty race. Remember 
alſo the ſacrifices which were appointed and ac- 
cepted by God from the beginning of the world. 
Sacrifices are for atonement and expiation. They 
are plainly a ſubſtitution in the room of a for- 
feited life. It is doing. violence to common 
ſenſe, to make them any thing elſe. The Whole 
Jewiſh ceconomy ; which had 1 in it 0 many ſac- 
rifices, ſo many offerings, ſo many waſhings. and . 
: pu iications, does plainly ſuppoſe the perſon 
' uſing them to be infected with fin or moral pol- 
| lution. Had not this been the caſe, they, had 
been extremely abſurd and i improper. 


But the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of all that God 
bath given to the guilt and corruption of man- 

kind, 
= 2 | ' 
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kind, is his ſending his own Son into the world 
to redeem them by the ſacrifice of himſelf —T6 
what purpoſe redeem them if they were not in 
bondage? Why fo coſtly an expiation if our 
lives had not been- forfeited to divine juſtice ? 25 
But that it was for this purpoſe that Chriſt came 
into the world, is ſo plain from the whole of the 
ſcriptures, that I- ſhall ſelect but one paſſage out 
of many to prove it.— © Whom God hath ſet 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
6 blood, to declare his righteouſneſs, for the re- 
* miſlion of ſins that are pay through the for- 
1 bearance of God. 

What is ſaid already, on this head, is a full 
proof from ſeripture „that man is now by nature 
in a ſtate of ſin: that he is alſo, in conſequence 
of that, in a ſtate of miſery, and liable to the 
wrath of God, is proved by many of the ſame 
paſſages, and by many others. For the wrath. 

© of God is revealed from heaven againſt all un- 

* godlineſs and unrighteoufneſs of men, who hold 
* the truth in unrighteouſneſs For the wages of 
* fin is death, &c. But I need not multiply paſ- 
ages to this purpoſe, for in all God's diſpenſa- 
tions, the deſerved puniſhment of ſinners is as 
evident as their ſinfulneſs itſelf. It is, indeed, 
fully proved from the effential perfections of 
God, particularly his holineſs and juſtice. He 
is of purer eyes than that he can behold iniqui- 
4 Evil cannot dwell with him, nor fools, that 

i855 ſinners, ſtand in his ſight. - 
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* N Man in bis natural State. 
Is not all this then, my brethren, a ſufficient 
proof from the teſtimony of God, that man in a 
uatural ſtate is ſinful and miſerable? Shall we 
u flirm ourſelves to be whole if he ſaith we are 
anſound? Do we know more than God? Will 
we not give credit to the fountain of truth? Nor 
is it any objection to this, that we ourſelves 
know it not, or are but little ſenſible of it. One 
conſiderable part of the diſeaſe is blindneſs of 
underſtanding; ſo that we may and muſt, till 
our eyes are opened, be ignorant of our danger. 
— We may think and ſay that we are rich, and 
increaſed in goods, and have. need of nothing ; 
while we are © wretched, and RNS and blind 
and naked.“ NE 

2. The ſame thing appears Fram; the viſible 
Nate of the world, and our own experience. 
Unbelievers are apt to hear with indifference and 
neglect, what they are told from ſcripture-teſti- 
mony, unleſs otherwiſe confirmed to them: and 
it is with the unbeliever we have now. to do. 
Beſides, the eſtabliſhment of this truth, upon 
other evidence than that of ſcripture, ought to 
have a powerful influence in inducing men to 
believe the other truths in ſcripture, that are 
connected with and founded upon it. I think it 
therefore highly proper to lay before you what 
evidence we have of our loſt ſtate, from the ob- 
ſervation of the world, though the ſcriptures had 
been ſilent. I would likewiſe recommend to all, 
what ſhall be ſaid on this ſubject, to preſerve 


your 
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your faith unſhaken, and keep you from blaſ- 
phemous, unbelieving thoughts, if at any time 
you ſhould be tempted to them: fince, even 
unenlightened reaſon confirms the foundation of 
divine truth, and nature and providence con- 
ſpire in preaching the doctrine of divine grace. 
Now, doth not our experience, as well as the 


obſervation of others, ſhew us, that we are born 


in ſin, and conceived in iniquity ? May we not 
ſay from our own knowledge, that the imagina- 
tions of the heart of man are only evil from his 
youth, and that continually ? Is there not a prone- 
neſs and tendency to evil, univerſally to be 
obſerved in mankind, and a backwardneſs and 
averſion to that which is good ? Is not this ap- 
parent even in children, upon the firſt dawn of 
reaſon in their minds, and the firſt ſight of 
choice or inclination in their hearts? Surely it 
muſt be owned, that in that early period, they 
are at leaſt comparatively innocent. If any a- 
mong us is without ſin, it muſt be the youngeſt 3 
yet folly is bound in the heart of a child. How 
hard is it to guard them from evil, and to in- 
ſpire them with good diſpoſitions, even by the 
wiſeſt and earlieſt care in their inſtruction! And 


ever after the moſt ſucceſsful pains, are there 


not ſtill many remaining blemiſhes, through the 
prevalence rupt nature, which ſhew, that 
the ground-work itſelf was faulty? But, on the 
contrary; how eaſſiy do men learn tliat which is 
: — Do chey need to be taught? Is ir not 
" TR C3 enough 
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enough to give them licence? How juſt is that 
deſcription: in Jeremiah! They are wiſe to do 
evil, but to do good they have no knowledge,” 
J am far from denying, that men are improved 
and forwarded in fin, by inſtruction and ex- 
ample, as well as in that which is good: but it is 
plain, they are far apter ſcholars in the firſt than 
in the laſt : which plainly ſhews, they are more 
powerfully. diſpoſed to it by nature. Nay, is it 
not evident, from the univerſal experience and 
teſtimony of thoſe who act from a principle of 
religion, that it is extremely difficult, with all 
the care they can take, to reſiſt the propenſity of 
nature to the contrary; and that in the beſt, it 
often gets the ſuperiority, when they are off 
their guard ? Is not this an evidence of the de- 
pravity and corruption of human nature, and its 
tendency to evil? Are thoſe who hate fin often 
overcome by it, and ſhall thoſe who love it, we | 
fame to ſay they are free from it? 

If any ſhould aſk, how I prove that that comet 
of action to which human nature is inclined is 
evil, without the aſſiſtance of ſcripture ? I an- 
ſwer, from reaſon; and that many ways—from 
its pernicious. effects on ſocieties, and private 
perſons; from the teſtimony of the world in ge- 
neral, when others than themſelves are concern 

ed, and from the teſtimony of every man's con- 
ſcience, in his own caſe. Who is there, that 
does not often feel in himſelf a powerful ten- 
nen to what he cannot but in his heart con- 
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demn? Is not his conſcience. God's vicegerent? 
and doth not natural religion, as well as the re- 
- gion of Chriſt, declare him corrupt? So that I 
may ſay with the Apoſtle Paul, not citing the 
paſſage as a proof, but as an illuſtration and de- 
ſcription of the character and ſtate of natural 
men — For when the Gentiles which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law: theſe having not the law, are a law 
© unto themſelves, which ſhew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their conſcience al- 
©fo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts, the 
« mean while, . or elſe e one 
another. | 
Thus there is. 25 much light 1 remaining with 
us ſince the -fall, as to ſhew, that we are out of 
the way, but not to bring us back to it again. 
As a ſerious conſideration of the ſtate of the 
wicked may ſhew us our natural impurity, ſo it 
hath been long ago- diſcovered, and confeſſed by 
many of the ancient Heathens, who never heard 
of the name of Chriſt, nor knew of the remedy. 
Theſe, diſcerning by nature the perfectly pure 
and holy nature of God, and comparing it with 
the diſpoſitions prevalent in man, could not re- 
concile them together: but concluded, that a 
creature ſo corrupt could not come in that con- 
dition out of the hands of its Creator. This dif- 
ficulty ſome of them endeavoured to ſolve by a 
ſtate of pre-exiſtence, which bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the true ſolution given of it in the ho- 
1 EL ly 
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ly ſcripture, viz. the apoſtacy of our firſt parents, 
which entailed a corrupted nature upon their 
poſterity, in which the light of nature and re- 
vealed truth ſeem almoſt wholly to coincide. 
It is to the ſame thing that I cannot help at- 
tributing the practice that ſo univerſally prevail- 
ed over the Heathen world, before the coming 
of Chriſt; of offering ſacrifices, to appeaſe the 
wrath of the deity fuppoſed to- be offended. 
That the cuſtom of ſacrificing prevailed very ge- 
nerally, perhaps univerſally among the Heathen 
nations, at the greateſt diſtance from, and hav- 
ing no correſpondence with each other, is a cer- 
tain and unqueſtionable fact. Neither do I ſee 
to what cauſe we can aſcribe it, unleſs to one of 
theſe two; either an ancient tradition from the 
beginning of the world, and ſpread with the in- 
habitants through the ſeveral parts of it, as they 


ſeparated and peopled it, or to the common 


condition of human nature, which dictated the 
ſame thing to perſons in ſuch diſtant places. 
_ If the 5 of theſe fuppoſitions'is embraced, 
which indeed I ſuppoſe to be the truth, it ap- 
pears, that ſacrifices were appointed by God to 
man in his fallen ſtate, for the pardon of ſin, and 
that they had reference to the great e 
ſacrifice of Chriſt upon the croſs; © 
If we prefer the laſt ſuppoſition; it _— | 
ſeem as if the conſciouſneſs of guilt had uniform- 
ly prompted men in all ages and nations to offer 
up ſome atonement for their offences. In both 


cos. 
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caſes, it equially ſerves to prove the corruption 
and ſinfulneſs of human nature. 

Now, as what hath been ſaid. plainly ks 
the impurity of man in his natural Nate, fo his 
miſery and liableneſs to puniſhment may alſo be 
proved, both as a natural conſequence of his ſin- 
fulneſs, and even more plainly by itſelf. There 
is not only a conſiderable degree of actual mifery 
in the world, but plain preſages of more to fol- 
low it in the world to come. Need I take up 
much time in enumerating the ſeveral miſeries 
and calamities incident to human life? Are not 
oppreſſion and injury from one another, poverty, 
ſickneſs, pain and death, the plain fruits of ſin, 
and viſible tokens of God's diſpleaſure? Man, 
with ſome marks of ſuperiority and excellence of 
nature, 1s even, by means of his ſuperiority; his 
knowledge, and foreſight of his own ſufferings, 
more miſerable than any other of the creatures 
that is equally ſubject to the ſtroke of death. . 
Io the whole, I ſhall only ſubjoin one con- 
ſideration more, which is applicable to both 
parts of the argument —I have often thought, 
that the natural terror and fear with which 
© men. are poſſeſſed, of the preſence of God, or 
any remarkable token of his power, is nothing 
© elſe but an indication of guilt, or an POOP” 
© ſion of wrath.” bf re 5 

You, may ſee ſome incidents i in e ) y 
which it 18 natural to conclude, that when God 

makes 
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makes any viſible manifeſtation of his glory, or 
ſends any of his angels or miniſters from heaven 
to earth, thoſe. who are preſent are anc with 
the utmoſt dread and terror. | 

Thus, in the relation given of God s appear- 
ance upon Mount Sinai, it is ſaid, And ſo ter- 
© rible was the fight, that Moſes ſaid, I exceed- 
© ingly fear and quake. See another example 
in Iſaiah * Then ſaid I, Woe is me, for I am 
© undone, becauſe I am a man of unclean lips; 
© for mine eyes have ſeen the King, the Lord 
© of Hoſts” And in the New Teſtament, in 
the Apoſtle John, — And when I ſaw "om I 
* fell at his feet as dead. 

And is not this always the caſe, in all ages, 
that upon any remarkable appearance of an in- 
habitant of the other world, or even when any 
ſuch thing is falſely apprehended, the inhabi- 
tants of this world are filled with extraordinary 
terror? What is this do you imagine, but con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, and apprehenſion of ven- 
geance? 

Innocence has no enemy, and it has nothin g 
to fear. We are all in much the ſame caſe with 
Adam, immediately after his firſt tranſgreſſion; 
when he heard God's voice in the garden, he 
© was afraid, and fled, and hid himſelf We 
read of no ſuch fear poſſefling him while he re- 
tained his innocence ; but as ſoon as he had ſin- 
ned, he began to dread an avenging God. 


From 
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From all this, then, I would conclude, that 


reaſon accords with ſcripture, in ſaying, that 
© all have ſinned and come ſhort of the glory 
© of God? that man in a natural ſtate is 


© wretched, and miſerable, and Poor, and —_ 
© and naked, | - 
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3 Rev. i, 17. 8 

. Breauſ FO? ſayeft, Tam rich, and increaſed avith 
goods, and have need of nothing: and knoweft not 
that* thou art wretched, and miſerable, ang Poor, 
nd blind, and ous: 


AVING, i 1 2 firmer difcourſe proved 
and illuſtrated this truth, that all man- 
kind are by nature in a ſtate of fin and miſery, 
under the bondage of corruption, and liable to 
the wrath of God I] proceed now to the ſe- 
cond thing proj ſed, which was to ſhew you, 
that being brought to a lively ſenſe and genuine 
conviction of this, is the firſt, and a neceſlary 
ſtep to the ſaving knowledge of God in Chriſt. 
On this I ſhall not need to ſpend much time, 
as it is ſo exceedingly plain, both in itſelf, and 
from what bath been already Gaid—k } is, how- 
| every 
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ever, neceflary to ſet it clearly before you, in or- 
der to lay a foundation for the improvement of 
the ſubject. 
If the doctrine of Chriſt, and of him cruci- 
fied, proceeds upon the ſuppofition of our ſinful 
and miſerable condition by nature, then ſurely it 
can neither be valued, embraced, nor improved; 
and indeed, I think hardly underſtood, by thoſe 
who know not this their natural ſtate. What 
Chriſt hath done, and promiſes to do in our be- 
half, is deſigned as a remedy for our diſtreſſed 
condition; and therefore, till the diſtreſs is 
known, the remedy will be ſet at nought. If a 
phyſician ſhould offer his care and ſkill for the 


recovery of a man, who eſteemed himſelf in 


perfect health, would he not deride the propoſal, 
ſo long as he continued in that opinion ? If any 
man ſhould offer a charitable ſupply of clothes 
and food to one, who imagined himſelf immenſe- 
ly rich, and gloried in his riches, would he not 
look upon it as the groſſeſt infult? 

' Juſt fo is the goſpel treated by all ſuch as to 
not their miſery. What is the ſubſtance of the 
| goipel ? © To you, O men, I call, and my voice 
© is to the ſons of men. Behold I preach to you 
Chriſt crucified, a Saviour, ſuited to your ne- 
ceſſities, able to ſave to the uttermoſt, all that 
come to God through him. He is well fitted 
© to be a Mediator between you and your offen- 
* ded maker. He hath offered himſelf up, a - 
* facrifice to the juſtice of God, for your ſins, by 
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the merit of which, you may be ſaved from 
© deſerved and impending ruin. He offers him- 
_ © ſelf as a guide, to direct your feet in the way 
© of peace—to ſtand by you in the difficulties 
© and dangers to which you are expoſed, and to 

give you, by his communicated eth, 2 
complete victory over all your enemies.“ 

What reply doth the, unconvinced ſinner 
make to all this? Why he faith, © I know 
© nothing of this miſery you ſuppoſe; wherefore 
then a Saviour? I ſee no ſin; what neceflity 
then for an atonement ? I fear no wrath ; 
© therefore will ſeek for no interceſſor. My 
© eyes are open, therefore I will have no guide. 
© know of no enemies, and therefore will not 


enter into contention with a ſhadow, or flee. 


'© when no man purſueth. 

Theſe, my brethren, are either diredly or 
implicitly the thoughts of men, in a ſecure and 
unconvinced ſtate ;- and while they are ſo, they 
can ſee no form nor comelineſs in the Saviour, 
nor any beauty that they ſhould defire him. 

It is otherwiſe with the broken in ſpirit. He 
ſees his own vileneſs and unworthineſs, and 
therefore cannot lift his eyes to God, but 
through the atoning blood of Chriſt. He fears 


the avenger of blood, and therefore flies to the 


© city of refuge The meſſage of the goſpel is to 
him indeed glad tidings of great joy, and he 
counts it a faithful ſaying, and © RO of al - 


'# e 
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The juſtice of this repreſentation you may ſee 
from what our Saviour himſelf ſays, of the end 
of his coming: They that be whole need not a 

© phyſician, but they that are fick : But go ye 
© and learn what that meaneth, I will have mer- 
cy and not facrifice ; for I am not come to call 
the righteous, but ſinners to repentance. - 

See alſo the terms of his invitation. * Come 
* unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and J will give you reſt. 

Appetite and knowledge of a is firſt re- 
quired, or ſuppoſed to the beſtowing of goſpel 
8 _ © Hol Ae one that thirſteth, come 

© ye to the waters.“ 

J ſhall only add, that we find br the inſtances 
e in ſcripture; of ſuch as were converted 
by the preaching of the goſpel, that theirconverſion + 
© took its riſe from conviction of ſin.— Now 
© when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their hearts, and ſaid unto Peter, and to the 
© reſt of the apoſtles, Men. and brethren, what 
| © ſhall we do? See alſo the inſtance of the jailor 

— Then he called for a light, and ſprang in, 
* and came trembling, and fell down before 
© Paul and Silas: and brought them out, and 
© ſaid, Sirs, what muſt I do to be ſaved ? 

Repentance unto life, and the return of the 
ſinner to God, proceeds from the fame cauſe in 
every age. Who are the perſons who believing- 
ly apply to Chriſt for the pardon of their fins, 
but thoſe who ſee Oy 8 are undone without him? 


4 
1 7 


ſtrangers to tlie power of religion, whatever may 
* 0 18 * 5 4 
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Who are the perſons in whoſe eyes he is moſt 
precious, and who maintain the moſt habitual 
dependence upon him ? Are they not thoſe who 
have been moſt effectually humbled, and ſee their 
own inſufficiency for any thing that is good? 
From all this I conclude, that none can come 
to Chriſt by faith, but thoſe who ſee themſelves 
to be © wretched, and miſerable, and blind, and 
7 "maked:” - 72 | 
Let us now make ſome improvement of what 
hath been ſaid upon this ſubject for your inſtruc- 
tion and direction. | 5 
r. I would improve what has been ſaid on 
this ſubject, for diſcovering the danger of many 
among us who have never yet been brought to a 
juſt ſenſe of their character and ſtate. Even the 
general behef that ſuch often have in the ſcrip- 
tures, may ſhew them what they have to fear. I 
might, no doubt, firſt of all obſerve, how very 
guilty and miſerable thoſe are, who are moſt no- 
torious for ſins of the groſſeſt and moſt ſhamefal 
kind. But my ſubject leads me more directly to 
conſider who are in general unrenewed, than to 
mark the Teveral degrees of guilt in particular 


 finners. From the text, therefore, and the il- 
luſtration of it, I am authoriſed to declare to you, 


and © I beſeech you to hear it with application,” 
that all ſuch as were never brought to a real diſ- 
covery and inward ſenſe of their miſerable con- 
dition by nature, are ſtill in a ſtate of wrath, and 


5. 
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be their profeſſion, , and whatever may be their 

preſent peace. Ob] hom eaſy is it to lay aſlecp 
a natural conſeience, and to keep a deceitful cor- 
rupt heart in a ſtate of eaſe and ſecurity? Some 
formality in outward duty, ſome moderation in 
ſin, ſo to ſpeak, the natural decay and weakneſs 
of human paſſions or youthful luſts, in a charac- 
ter formed by human prudence, and, regulated by 
health, credit or gain, 1s often made to. ſupply 
the place of a heart renewed; by the ſpirit and 

grace of God. But conſider, I. beſeech you, 

that though ſome may be ten- fold more the chil- 
dren of the devil than others, yet all by nature 
are the ſervants. of ſin; and except a man be 
© born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of 
God. Alt is not only ſuch as are prophane or 

unclean: ſuch as riot in brutiſh ſenſuality; fuch 
as are the plagues of human ſociety; who live in 
brawls and contention, but all in whom an eſſen- 
tial change has never been aug that are thus. . 
included under condemnation. 

It is uſual for men * eee 5 
from. ſeeing} others worſe than themſelves; and 
to conſider all the threatenings; in ſcripture, as 

levellediagainſt the chief and capital offenders; 
but my text is chiafly, directed to ſuch as ſay 
they are é rich, and increaſed with goods. Can- 
you ſay then, my brethren, that you have been 
brought under genuine eee of ſin? Have 
you been, obliged to fall down- proſtrate before 
_ when ſitting upon the as of his hali- 
D 3 neſs F 
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neſs? Have you found the ſentence of death in 
yourſelves, and diſcovered no remedy but in 
Chriſt? If this has never been your caſe, you 
have reaſon to fear, that you are yet © in the gall 
© of bitterneſs, and in the bond of iniquity.” 
But I muſt tell you alſo, that this is matter of 
nd more than of profeſſion. It is not e- 
nough to ſpeak honourably of Chriſt or of his 
works. Many do ſo, who never felt their neceſ- 
ſity, or ſeriouſly and in good earneſt applied to 
him. It were a happy thing, if all among our 
hearers, who call for evangelical preaching, who 
quarrel with us when they think we do not 
preach the Saviour's croſs, the loſt ſtate of man, 
and the doctrine of free grace, were experimen- 
tally acquainted with theſe truths. Many ſuch 
have only been accuſtomed to hear the Redeem- 
er ſpoken of with reverence. They may be able 
to imitate the language of ſome of his ſervants, 
thou gh they know very little of that brokenneſs 
of ſpirit which accompanies true repentance. 
But leſt this ſnould be in any meaſure miſtak- 
en, I muſt make theſe two obſervations.— The 
firſt is, that a lively ſenſe, and deep conviction 
of ſin, is, properly ſpeaking, but a negative mark 
of true religion; giving us to know, that the un- 
Humbled are yet impenitent. For it is certain, 
that many have been under very ſtrong convic- 
tions, nay, have been driven to the very borders 
of deſpair with terror, who yet never were ef- 
r At.” but ſtifled their — 
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and returned to cheir former n at” Os 
and careleſſneſs of life. 

© Secondly,” there may be FOO on che other 
hand, who are truly born of God, in whom, 
the terrors of conviction have not been very re- 
markable. This happens moſt frequently in the 
caſe of thoſe, who are called in their infancy, or 
earlier years, and who have had the advantage 
of a careful and pious education. It would be 
deſtructive of the comforts of God's children, to 
lay down one method” in which he always pro- 
ceeds. He is free and ſovereign in the manner 
of his dealing with ſinners; and ſoftens ſome 
hearts by kindnefs, as well as · others by correc- 
tion. So that if the end be brought about, we 
need be leſs ſolicitous about the ſteps of his 
procedure. Yet I think humility of ſpirit is in- 
ſeparable from real religion; and if it be leſs vi- 
fible in the anguiſh of repentance, it will be {till 
manifeſt in the ag of the penitent. 


II. Let me now, for the improvement of this 
ſubject, lay down a few of the beſt and moſt 
ſolid | evidences of om” conviction of lin, 
And, | 

1. It is a good ſign chat comvidtion. 18 genuine, 
when there is a clear and deep apprehenſion of 
the evil of ſin, as well as the danger of it. 
When the mind dwells, not only on the atrocity 
of particular crimes, but on the aggravation of 
all fin, as ſuch: when the finner is truly offen- 
ded 
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ded with himfelf, for departing from his maker's. 
ſervice z breaking his holy laws; forgetting or 
deſpiſing his innumerable mercies; there may be 


and there is often an apprehenſion of fuffering, 


when there is little ſenſe of the evil of ſin; but 
the conviction is then genuine, when it makes 
the ſinner not only remember what he has done, 
© but confeſs what he has deſerved.” 12410 
2. It is a good evidence, when the ſenſe of 
the evil of ſin abides and grows, even though the 
fear of wrath may in a _ meaſure have a- 
bated. | 
It is obſervable, that convidiiges of fin uſually 
takes its riſe from ſome groſs or heinous acts, 
which firſt alarm the conſcience; and in ſuch a 
ſituation, the attention of the penitent is fixed: 
on nothing elſe, but the. enormities of his life. 
If this view continues, and produces: its effects, 
he is ſoon brought to ſee and confeſs the inherent: 
vanity of his heart; the werldlineſs of his affec- 
tions; and the unprofitableneſs of his converſa- 
tion. It is a very eommon thing, for perſons. 
who ſeem to have ſome ſenſe of the commiſſion of 


* erimes, to have little or no ſenſe at all of the n 


glect of duty, and of living daily to themſelves. 
It was a heavy charge, however, brought by the 
Prophet againſt Belſhazzay = And the God in; 


_ © whoſe hand thy breath is, and whoſe are all thy: 


© ways, haſt thou not glorified, Wherever there 
is true repentance, though there may be the great- 
eſt deace of mind, there will be alſo a deep and. 

| rowing 
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growing ſenſe of the evil of fin, and the obligation 
of being habitually devoted to God. 

3- It is a good evidence, when there is a con- 
tinued and growing eſteem of the neceſſity and 
value of the mediation of Chriſt.— lt was to ſave 
finners that he came. A ſenſe vi ſin is neceſſary 
to our receiving him; and in proportion to its 
ſtrength, will certainly be our attachment to him. 
This indeed is the great and vital principle of the 
ſpiritual life.— I am crucified with Chriſt, ne- 
vertheleſs I live, yet not I, but Chriſt liveth in 
© me: and the life which I now live in the fleſh 
© I live by the faith of the Son of God; who 
© loved me, and gave himſelf to die for me. 

4. The beſt and ſureſt mark of real conviction 
of ſin, is, if it leaves you poſſeſſed in a deep ha- 
tred and abhorrence of it, and a daily ſolicitude 
to fly from it. Some may counterfeit a ſenſe of 
the evil of ſin, to their own hearts; may have a 
real fear of its bitter conſequences z and even a 
preſumptuous reliance on Chriſt for pardon ; and 
yet may in ſome inſtances adhere to the practice 
of it. 

Floods of tears from ſuch a perſon avail no- 
thing; but he hath certainly truly ſorrowed for 
fin, who in his practice forſakes it :|that is to 
ſay, he is not willingly ſubject to any known ſin, - 
but ſays with Elihu, © That which I ſee not teach 
thou me. If 1 have done iniquity, I will do no 

* more. | 


III. 
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III. Let me beſeech all ſerious perſons to im- 
prove this ſubject for the trial of their ſtate. Exa- 
mine, by the principles above laid down, the 
reality and the progreſs of religion in your ſouls. 
Have you a growing ſenſe of the evil of fin, and 
of your own unworthineſs?— his is at once an 


evidence, and a mean of growth in grace. He 
that thinks leaſt of himſelf, is higheſt in God's 


account; and the more a believer increaſes in ho- 
lineſs and real worth, the more he increaſes in 
humility. As it is an evidence, it is alſo a mean 


of further improvement; for he that hath the 


deepeſt ſenſe of his unworthineſs and weakneſs, 


will certainly live moſt by Faith, 1 in the merit and 


grace of his re- uad 

Therefore, C::iftians, try wle by this 
important fign : Whether do you, by religious 
duties, build yourſelves up on ſelf-righteouſneſs, 
or do you only learn by them, how far you fall 
ſhort of what is incumbent on you? What in- 
numerable evils .compaſs you about; and there- 
fore, how much have you need of mercy inſtead 
of reward ? Do you look upon the works of righ- 
teouſneſs which you have done, as ſomething, by 
which you merit at the hand of God; or do you 
look upon them as the evidence of his own work 
in you, and for you , and "oO him the glory : ba 
whom it is due? 


| Iv. 1 ſhall now conclude the whole, with a 


few 
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few directions for producing and preſerving this 
profitable ſenſe and conviction of fin. And, 

1. Let me beg of every hearer the ſerious con- 
ſideration of himſelf and his ways. Many have 
no ſenſe of their ſinfulneſs, becauſe they have no 
knowledge of themſelves at all; but go through 
the world, in uninterrupted thoughtleſſneſs and 
unconcern. Is there any thing of greater mo- 
ment than the ſtate of your minds, and your 
hope towards God? Inattention is perhaps a 
more univerſal cauſe of impiety, than high-han- 
ded and obſtinate profanity. Would you but 
ſerioufly conſider your ways, and lay to heart the 
things that belong to your peace, I would count 
it a hopeful circumſtance z and expect you would 
ſpeedily ſee your danger, and God in his mercy 
would lead you to the cure. 

2. Give yourſelves much to reading and hear- 
ing the word of God. The entrance of his 
word giveth light —lt is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, and correction; but it is particular- 
ly neceſſary for conviction; for by the law is the 
knowledge of fin. What wonder, if thoſe who 
never open a Bible, and ſeldom enter into the 
houſe of God, ſhould be ignorant of their guilt 
and miſery! 'The word of God ſhews his right 
in you, pleads his cauſe, and challenges your apoſ- 
tacy. It is exceeding]y rare that thoſe who have 
fairly turned their backs upon God's inſtituted 
worſhip, are diſturbed in their ſecurity; but are 
| | . ſuffered 
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' ſuffered to ſleep on, till they fleep the ſleep of 
death. But it frequently happens, that thoſe 
who attend ordinances, even from no higher prin- 
ciple than curiolity, cuſtom or form, find, that 
the word of God is a fire and hammer” that 
breaketh the rock in pieces; that it is quick 
© and powerful, ſharper than any two-edged 
© ſword, piercing, even to the dividing aſunder of 
© ſoul and ſpirit, joints and marrow, and is a 
' © diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
« heart. 5 

3. In the laſt place, let me beſeech you often 
to ſeat yourſelves in the immediate preſence of 
God, or rather, frequently to recollect, that you 
can no where go from his Spirit, or fly from his 
preſence. There is, if I may ſpeak ſo, a light and 
glory in the preſence of God, that diſcerns 
and diſcloſes the works of darkneſs. We may 
often excuſe or palliate our conduct to men, and 
even hide its deformity from our own view, when 
we could not juſtify it to ourſelves, if we reflec- 
ted, that it is open and manifeſt in the ſight of 
God. — If, therefore, there is any thing in your 
practice, which you are inclined to palliate and 
apt to excuſe, — ſuppoſe you were ſtanding at the 
judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, where all of us ſhall 
ſhortly be ; and think, whether your excuſes will 
then ſtand the teſt of his impartial ſearch. 

If our hearts condemn us not, God is greater 
than our hearts, and knoweth all things. It is 
therefore the duty and intereſt of every ſinner, 

1 | _ 
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to take ſhame and confuſion of face to him- 
ſelf, and apply to the blood of ſprinkling 
* which H e better thin gs . the blood of 
. Abel. N 
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SERMON IV. 


On the Purity of The Heart. 


PROVERBS XXX. 7. ©. 9. 


Two things have I required of thee, deny me them 
not before I die: Remove far from me vanity and 
lies; give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me 

 wvith food convenient for me; leſt I be full and 
deny thee, and ſay, wha is the Lord? Or le I 
be poor and fieal, and take the name of my God 


in vain. 
My BRETHREN, 


& UR dependent condition as creatures, and 
WF much more our dangerous condition as 
-.» finners, expoſed to daily temptation, renders 

| 3 a duty of the moſt abſolute neceſſity. Vou 
muſt all be ſenſible, how frequent and preſſing 

the exhortations to it are in the Holy Scriptures. 
| And, indeed, chere cannot be a better evidence 
12107 © of 
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of a right temper of mind, than an habitual dif- 
_ poſition to the exerciſe of this duty. 

But as prayer is a neceſſary duty, we ought to 

give the greater attention to the manner in which 
it is performed. We ought to aſk only for ſuch 
things as are truly ſafe and uſeful. We ought alſo 
to offer up our pr ayers with 1 importunity, or re- 
ſerve, according to the nature and comparative 
importance of thoſe bleſſings we deſire to obtain. 
All our wants are perfectly known to God; he is 
alſo the beſt judge of what is ſit for us, and 
therefore, our petitions ſhould be well weighed, 
and expreſſed in ſuch terms, as, at the ſame 
time that they intimate our deſires, leave much 
to himſelf, as to the meaſure and manner of ſa- 
tisfying them. 
Wee have an excellent example of this pious 
and prudent conduct, in the prayer of the pro- 
phet Agur, juſt read in your hearing. All his 
requeſts are ſummed up in two general heads. 
Theſe he ſeems to inſiſt upon, as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to afk, with that humble, holy confidence, 
which is founded on the divine promiſe, that if 
we aſk any thing agreeable to his will, he hear- 
eth us. He ſeems alſo to aſk them, as what 
would fully ſatisfy him, and be ſufficient for the 
comfort of the Fate life, and the happineſs of 
the life to come. Two things, ſays he, have 
I required of theb, deny me them not before, 
or, as it ought rather to be dne until 
I die.“ 
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Theſe two requeſts are conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : * Remove far from me vanity and 


Fe lies, give. me neither poverty nor riches.” The 
firſt, viz. * Remove far from me vanity . and 


© lies,” evidently relates to the temper of his 
mind, and the ſtate of his ſoul. The ſecond, 
viz. © Give me neither poverty nor riches, re- 


lates to his outward condition, or circumſtances 
in the preſent life. There are two things in the 
general ſtructure of this comprehenſive prayer, 


that merit your particular attention. Firſt, 'The 
order of his requeſt 3. beginning with what is of 
moſt importance, the temper of his mind, and 


his hope towards God; and then adding, as but 


deſerving. the ſecond place, what related to as 
preſent accommodation. 7a 

Secondly, The connection of his requeſts 
The choice he makes as to his temporal condi- 
tion, is in immediate and direct ſubſerviency to 
his ſanctification. This is plain from the argu- 


ments with which he preſſes, or the reaſons 


which he aſſigns for his ſecond petition. Give 
© me neither poverty nor riches, leſt I be full 


© and deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? Or 


© leſt I be poor and ſteal, and take the: name of 
my Godin vam.“ 

My brethren, I am bel that this ſub- 
je& can hardly be, at any time, unſeaſonable to 
a Chriſtian aſſembly, as our miſplaced, exceſſive, 


and unreaſonable deſires, are the . greateſt ene- 


mies to our progreſs in holineſs, as well as to 
FO ' | our 


\ 
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our comfort and peace. Perhaps, however, . 
are ſome circumſtances that render it peculiarly 
proper for this auditory. Young, perſons are 
very apt to cheriſh vaſt, and boundleſs defires as 

to outward things; and having not yet experi- 
enced the deceitfulneſs of the world, are apt to 
entertain exceſſive and extravagant hopes. The 
truth is, rich and ,paor, young and old, may 
here receive a leſſon of the utmoſt moment. i 

Let me therefore intreat your attention, while 
I endeavour to open and improve this paſſage” of 
the Holy Scriptures; beginning, at this time, 
with the firſt requeſt, Remove far from me 
vanity and lies. 

In diſcourſing on which, 1 will EE” 


I. To explain the import of it, or i thew „ 
what it chiefly points, and. to het it m7 be * 
boſed to . | 


IL. Ad the ſje fr mr inftruion _ 
direction.1 | 5 5 ER 


I. I am to explain the import of the prophet's 
prayer, or ſhew at What it chiefly points, and to 
what it may be ſuppoſed to extend, in the peti- 
tion, ©, Remove far from me vanity. and lies.) 
The word vanity, eſpecially. when i it is joined, as 
it is frequently in Scripture, with lying, or lies, 
is of a very large and comprehenſive Sgnification.. | 
The word in- the! original, tranſlated *, vanity,” 
i re pro- 


2 
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properly ſignifies © lightneſs? or © emptineſs ;' and 
lies fignify © falſehood,” in oppoſition to * truth.” 
I imagine we ſhall have a clear conception, 
both of the meaning and force of this phraſe, it 
we make the following remark : God himſelf is 
the great fountain of life and exiſtence : the 
great I AM, as he emphatically ſtyles himſelf to 
Moſes ; the © Original and the only reality,” if 
I may ſo ſpeak. All other beings. have only a 


dependent and precarious exiſtence; ſo that the 


creation itſelf, though his own work, compared 
by him, is vanity. * Vanity of vanities, faith the 

© preacher, vanity of vanities, all is. vanity. 
Therefore, in a particular manner, the word is 
often uſed to denote the folly of all idelatrous 
worſhip 3 or the giving the reſpect and honour 
to any thing elſe, which is due to God alone. 
They have moved me to jealouſy with that 
© which is not God, they have provoked me ta 
© anger with. their vanities. Are there any a- 
8 mong the vanities of the Gentiles that can cauſe 
© rain; or can the heavens give ſhowers, art thou 
© not he, O Lord our God ?? 

Sometimes it is uſed to denote the © 4 or 

e unprofitableneſs of any vice, and particularly 


of an ill founded conceit of ourſelves, as well as 


of all fraud and diſſimulation, in word or action. 
So that this prayer for our fouls, ſhort as it ap- 
pears to be, when confidered in its full extent, 
will be found to contain a great variety of impor- 
tant matter, This I ſhall endeavour to give you 
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a brief account of, under che following 1 
lars. 

1. We are „hereby taught to pray, that we 
may be preſerved by divine grace, from all falſe 
and erroneous principles in religion ; ſo as we 
may neither be deceived by them ourſelves, nor 
any way inſtrumental in deceiving others. This, 
by what has been ſaid of the uſe of the words in 
Scripture, appears to be implied in the requeſt, 
and it is of more moment than ſome are willing 
to allow. The underſtanding being the leading 
faculty, an error there ſpreads its unhappy in- 
fluence through the whole temper and life. 
Whereas, on the contrary, light in the mind 
produces fidelity and ſecurity in the conſcience, 
and tenderneſs in the converſation. You may 
obſerve, that .through the whole hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament: idolatry, or a departure from the 
knowledge and worſhip of the true God, is the 
leading fin, and the fruitful ſource of every other 
vicious practice. We ſometimes, indeed, ſeem 
to ſtand aſtoniſhed at the exceſſive pronenel: 8 of : | 
the ancient Jews to this fm. But we need only 
a little reflection to diſcover, that an evil heart 
of unbelief continues the ſame at bottom, and 
daily produces the like dangerous effects. Ho] 
prone have men been in all ages to depart from 
the ſimplicity of the truth } In how many dif- 
ferent ſhapes have they perverted it! One age, or 
one country, has been polluted by one error; 
and another by an oppoſite; impelled by the un- 
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ſtable and irregular fancies of men of corrupt 
minds. In the laſt age, the great theme of the 
carnal reaſoner was, to attempt to expoſe the 
Scripture- Doctrine of God's certain knowledge, 


and preciſe ordination of all events; and in this, 


fate and neceſſity, have become the ſtrong hold 
of infidelity, and are embraced, or ſeem to be 
embraced, by every enemy of true religion with- 


out exception. Error, ſhifting its ground, in- 


deed, is but natural; for lying vanities are in- 
numerable; but the true God is the ſame * yel- 
© terday, to-day, and for ever. 

At this very time, how abounding and pre- 
valent is infidelity, calling in queſtion the moſt 


important and fundamental principles both of na- 


tural and revealed religion ! And how properly 
is this deſcribed, by the expreſſion in the text, 
© vanity and lies ;' for it always takes its riſe from 
the pride and vanity of the human heart! Some- 
tunes a pride of underſtanding, which aſpires to- 


paſs judgment on things far above its reach, and 


condemn things long before they are examined 
and underftood: Sometimes alſo, from a pride of 
heart, or ſelf-ſufficiency, that is unable to endure . 
the humbling and mortifying view given us in 
Scripture of our character and ſtate. Oh how: 
readily do men turn aſide from the truth! With 
what greedineſs do they drink in the flattering 
but deſtructive poiſon | Need I point out to you 


the fatal effects of ſuch principles taking place? It 


looſens the obligations to obedience, takes off 


„ 
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the edge of the reproofs of conſcience, and thus 
removing reſtraints, leaves men, in the empha- 
tical language of tlie Holy Scriptures, to walk in 
the ways of their own hearts, and in the 1 of 
their own eyes. | 


But in this requeſt, * remove far from me vani- 


* ty and lies, I would not have you confine your 
views to the moſt groſs infidelity and avowed op- 
poſition to God. Pray alſo, that you may be pre- 


{ſerved from error, or miſtake of any kind; but 


eſpecially ſuch as have the greateſt influence on 
the ſubſtance of religion. 
A clear apprehenſion of the holy nature, and 


righteous government of God—the infinite evil 
of ſin—the foundation of our peace in the blood 


of the atonement—and the renewing of our na- 
tures by the Holy Ghoſt, ſeem to me abſolutely 
neceſſary to true and undefiled religion. And 
they are the truths which particularly ſerve to ex- 
alt the Creator, and lay the creature in the duſt. 
When, therefore, we conſider how grateful to 
corrupt nature every thing is, that tends to foſter 

pride, to create ſecurity, and ſet the mind at 
_ eaſe in the indulgence of fin; we muſt be ſen- 


ſible of how great importance it is, to pray for 


divine direction and divine preſervation. No- 
thing is more dangerous to men than confidence 
and preſumption; nothing more uſeful, in faith 
and practice, than humility and ſelf-denial. 


2. This prayer implies, a deſire that we may 


be preſerved from ſetting our affections - on ſuch 
objects 
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objects as are but vain and unſatisfying, and will 
in the end, diſappoint our expectation. I take 
this to be not only a part, but a very important 
part of the Prophet's meaning. 'The world is 
the great ſource of temptation ; the powerful and 
unhappy influence of which we may daily ſee; or 
rather, all of us daily and ſenſibly feel. What is 
it poſſeſſes the fancy, miſleads the judgment, in- 
flames the affections, conſumes the time, and 
ruins the ſoul, but theſe preſent enjoyments, of 
which the wiſeſt of men, after a full trial of 
them, have left us their character, vanity of 
*.-yanities.”” | | 

I am ſenſible that I have now entered upon a 
ſubject, which is far from being difficult to en- 
large upon, and yet, perhaps, very difficult to 
treat with propriety, or in ſuch a manner as to 
have the intended effect. There is nothing more 
eaſy than, in a bold declamatory way, to draw 
pictures of the vanity of human life. It hath 
been done by thouſands, when, after all their 
broken ſchemes and diſappointed views, they have 
juſt ſuffered ſhipwreck upon the coaſt of the en- 
chanted land of hope. But from ſuch men we 
may expect to hear the language of deſpair, rather 
than of experience; and as it is too late for the 
inſtruction of the ſufferers, ſo it very rarely has 
any effect in warning others to avoid the danger. 
What I would, therefore, willingly attempt 1s, to 
conſider this matter in a ſober ſcriptural light; if 
10 be, that it may pleaſe God to carry conviction 


to 
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to our hearts, and make it n uſeful, both to 
ſpeaker and hearers. 
It me; therefore, my brethren, noint © out to 
you preciſely, wherein the vanity of the world 
lieth. The world, in itſelf, is the workmanſhip 
of God, and every thing that is done in it, is by 
the ordination or permiſſion of God. As ſuch it 
is good, and may be uſed in ſubſerviency to his 
honour, and our own peace. But through the 
corruption of our nature, the creature becomes 
the rival and competitor of the Creator for our 
hearts. When we place our ſupreme happineſs 
upon it, inſtead of making it a mean of leading 
us to God, then its inherent vanity immediately 
appears. When men allow themſelves in the in- 
dulgence of vicious pleaſures, how juſtly may 
they be called © vanity and lies! They are ſmil- 
ing and inviting to appearance, but how dreadful 
and deſtructive in their effects! Whoredom and 
wine, and new wine taketh away the heart.“ 
Thoſe who refuſe to be confined by the laws of 
piety and ſobriety, vainly think they are walking 
at liberty, when they are bringing themſelves in- 
to ſubjection to the ſevereſt and moſt inflexible of 
all maſters. Read the juſt and ſtriking deſcrip- 
tion, by Solomon, of the effects of whoredom ; 
and reflect on the innumerable calamities brought, 
in every age, on perſons and families by unbridled 
luſt. See alſo the effects of intemperance and 
exceſs Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is rag- 
ing, and whoſoever is deceived thereby is not 
6 wiſe 
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4 wiſe.” And again: The drunkard and glut- 
ton ſhall, come to poverty. Look not upon 

© the wine when it is red, when it giveth its 

colour in the cup, when it moveth itſelf arigit; 

© at laſt, it biteth like A ſerpent, and ſtingeth 

© like an adder.” 


Think, on the unbappy conſequences of dif. 


none and fraud, . © Bread, of deceit is ſweet. to 


© a man, but afterwards: his mouth ſhall be filled 


© with gravel. Vou may alſo, ſee, in innumer- 


able paſſages of Scripture, that oppreſiion of 


others, as it is a fin of the deepeſt dye, ſo it is of- 


ten remarkably overtaken, and puniſhed in the 


courſe of providence, even in the preſent life. 


Envy thou not the oppreſſor, and chooſe none 


© of his ways; for the froward is abomination to 


© the Lord, but his ſecret is with the righteous. 
The curſe of the Lord is in the houſe of the 
© wicked, but be, bleſſeth the habitation of the 

6 ah TE 
But there is ſomething; more in. this requeſt, 
than being preſerved from practiſes directly vici- 
ous; for the ſetting of our hearts upon worldly 


things, and making them our chief portion and 


delight, is certainly ſeeking after © vanity and lies.“ 
They are far from affording that happineſs and 


peace which we demand of them, and expect 
from them. Alittle that a righteous man hath, | 


© is better than the riches. of many wicked,” Can 


there be any thing more comfortable to experi- 


ence, than that ſtrong expreſſion, © Thou pre- 
| 5 pareft 
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: parelt ; a table for me in the preſence of mine 
© enemies, thou anointeft my head with oil, my 
© cup runneth over.” You may alfo find in the 
word offbd, many warnings of the folly of thoſe 
who travel in the path of ambition, and put their 
truſt in man. * Surely men of low degree are 
© vanity, and men of high degree are a lie. Put 
© not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſon of man, 
in whom there is no help. Happy is he that 
© hath the God of Jacob for his help, whoſe 
© hope isin the Lord his God.” But the moſt 
comprehenfive remark of all, upon this ſubject, 
is, that human life itſelf is ſo exceedingly precari- 
ous, that it muſt write © vanity and emptineſs* on 
every thing, the poſſeſſion and uſe of which is 
confined to the preſent ſtate. * Behold thou haſt 
made my days as an hand-breadth.” What a 
ſtriking picture does our Lord draw of the vanity 
of human happineſs, in that parable of the ground 
of the rich man, which brought forth plentifully ! 
* And he thought within himſelf, ſaying, what 
* ſhall I do, becauſe I have no room where to be- 
* ſtow my fruits? And while this man is ſedu- 
louſly employed in making proviſion for a long 
and happy life, God ſaid unto him, thou fool, 
* this night ſhall thy ſoul be required of thee, 
* then whoſe ſhall theſe things be which thou 
* haſt provided? 
The whole of the preceding repreſentation 
may be ſummed up in this excellent ſentence of 
the wiſe man: The wicked worketh a deceitful 
| F © work 
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© work but to hit that ſoweth righteouſly hall 
be a due reward.“ 

Now, my deethvesl/ need I add, how prone we 
are to be led aſtray, in a greater or leſs degree, by 
fuch © vanity and lies? -- do not infiſt upon the 
many victims, which, in every age, have been ſeen 
to fall by the deſtructive hand of vice. How ma- 
ny have been ruined by luſt, ſlain by intempe- 
rance, or beggared by diſhoneſty | But I intreat 
you particularly to obſerve, that when we ſet our 
affections immoderately upon any earthly object 
or enjoyment, or when they are not truly ſancti- 
fied; how much they diſappoint our expectation 
in poſſeſſion, and what ſcenes of diſtreſs we pre- 
pare for ourſelves by their removal. 

3. This requeſt, Remove far from me e vanity 
and lies, implies, that God would graciouſly 
preſerve us from deceiving ourſelves, and think- 
ing our character better, and our ſtate ſafer than 
it really is. When we take a view of the ſtate of 
the world, and the conduct of thoſe who have not 
yet caſt off all belief of eternity, and a judgment 
to come, it is impoſſible to account for their ſecu- 
rity, but by a great degree of ſelf-deceit. We 
may ſay of them with the prophet Iſaiah, He feed- 
eth on aſhes, a deceived heart hath turned him a- 
< fide, that he cannot deliver his ſoul, nor ſay, 
© Is there not a lie in my right hand ? And from 
the repreſentation. given by our Saviour, it 1s 
plain that many ſhall continue in their miſtake, 
and only be undeceived at the laſt day. Not, 


. | every 
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every one that ſayeth unto me, Lord, Lords» 
© ſhall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.“ How 
awful a reflection this! How dreadful a diſap- 
pointment to diſcover our miſery only when there 

is no more hope of eſcaping it! Is there not a po- 
| flibility of this being the caſe with many of you, 
my brethren; and do you not tremble at the 
thought : ? I would not with any, in general, to 
give way to a ſpirit of bondage, or ſlaviſh fear; 
but the beſt of the children of God have often 
diſcovered this holy jealouſy of themſelves. * Who 
(can underftand his errors? Cleanſe thou me 
© from ſecret faults. Keep back thy ſervant allo. 
from prefumptuous ſins ;, let them not have do- 
* minion over me, then. ſhall I be upright, and L 
* ſhall be innocent from the great tranſgreſſion. 
And again: Search me, O God, and know my 


| © heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and 


* ſeeif there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlaſting.” 
This leads me naturally toadd upon this ſubz 8 
that we ought to pray for preſervation from ſelf- 
deceit, as to particular branches of our character 
and conduct, as well as our general ſtate. Many, 
even upon the whole, good men, are occaſionally 
and inſenſibly brought, for a ſeaſon, under the di- 
rection of ſinful paſſions. They may be indul- 
ging themſelves without ſuſpicion, in what is, not- 
withſtanding, really provoking to God, injurious 
or offenſive to others, and, in the iſſue, hurtful to 
their own peace. They may be making an enjoy- 
re 2 ment, 
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ment, a talent, a relation, an idol, when they | 
think they are keeping within the bounds of duty. 
They may be indulging a finful reſentment, when 
they think they are promoting the glory of God 
Many an excuſe for neglecting commanded gury, 
from prudence or difficulty, ſatisfies ourſelves, 
which will not ſtand in the day of trial. What 
reaſon for the Prophet's prayer in the ſenſe juſt 
nowalligned, af peg. a fn me bee e 
« lies.“ | Fa cp: ng 
4. In the next W350 this OY iniphies: nite 
fre to be preſerved from pride and ſelf-conceit, 
upon any ſubject. There is not any thing that 
affords a ſtronger evidence of our being unacquain- 
ted with ourſelves and our own ſtate, than that 
propenſity to pride and vanity, which is ſo com- 
mon to us all. It is thought by many, that pride 
was the ſin of the angels, that caſt them down to 
Hell. It is plain, that pride was the main ingredi- 
ent in the firſt ſin of man. And perhaps it is 
2 juſt and proper deſcription of all fin as ſuch, 
"that it is a dethroning of God, and ſetting up ſelf 
to be loved, honoured and ſerved in his room. 
This fin is by no means confined to the worſt of 
men, in whom it hath an abſolute dominion ; but 
zetains and diſcovers an unhappy influence in the 
very beſt. Every thing may be the fuel of pride; 
vur perſons, our performances, our relations, our 
poſſeſſions z nay, ſo pliable, and at the fame time 
_ to. prepoſterous is this diſpoſition, that men are 
found ſometimes ones of their very vices and 
F = defects 
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defects. But how ill do pride and vanity ſuit 
ſuch poor mortals as we are, Who ſeem born but 
to die Who, after paſſing through a longer 
or ſhorter ſcxies of weakneſſes, diſappointments 
and troubles, muſt at laſt be laid in the ſilent 
grave, to moulder in the duſt. We are depen- 
dent creatures, who have nothing, and can have 
nothing but what we receive from the unmerited 
favour of God. We are unwiſe and ignorant 
creatures, who know nothing to the bottom, and 
therefore are liable to continual miſtakes in our 
conduct. Thoſe among us, who have the great- 
eſt comprehenſion of mind, and know moſt; as it 
ſerves to ſhew the comparative ignorance of the 
bulk of mankind, ſo it ſerves to convince them 
ſelves how little they do know, and how little they 
can know ral nn ** b 1s ner 
unſearchable. 
But, above * we are aki" nen ties 
have rendered ourſelves, by our guilt, the juſt ob- 
jects of divine diſpleaſure:. Is there any who dares. 
to plead exemption from this character.? And do 
pride and vanity become thoſe to whom they ma- 
nifeſtly belong ? Can any thing be more fooliſn 
than indulging ſuch diſpoſitions? There is a very 
juſt expreſſiom of one of the apocryphal writers: 
Pride was not made for man, nor a high look... 
for him that is born of a woman. Indeed they 
are ſo evidently unſuitable to our ſtate and cir- 
cumſtancesʒ that one would think we ſhould need 
5 pymoiple than our own reaſon and ob- 
F 3 ſervation 
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fer vation to keep us free from them. We do 


However, need the moſt earneſt and aſſiduous 
addreſſes to the throne of grace, to have all pride 
and vanity removed from us. How hateful is 
pride to God! We are told, he reſiſteth the 
proud. On the contrary; no difpoſition is more 
amiable in his fight than humility. He giveth 
grace to the humble.“ And again: To this 
man will Tlook, even to him that is poor and 
© of a contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word: 
Fier thus ſayeth the high and lofty: One, that 
inhabiteth eternity, whoſe name is holy; I 
_ © dwell in the high and holy place, with him alſo 
© that's of a contrite and humble ſpirit 3 to revive 
© the ſpirit of the ee and to revive as heart 
© of the contrite ones.” 

It muſt, therefore, by the duty a FIN of 
every good man, not only to reſiſt pride and vani- 
ty, but to make it a part of his daily ſupplication 
to God, that * e ria be- delivered n 
u 8. 

5. In the laſt place, this Ja gs: a Ps 
fire to be delivered from fraud and diſſimulation 
of every kind. It is one of the glorious attributes 
of God, that he is a God of truth, who will not, 
and who cannot lie. He alſo requires of all his 
ſervants, and is delighted with truth in the inward: 
parts. But there ſeems. to be ſome difficulty in 
this part of the ſubject, more than in the others. 
Some will ſay, why pray to be delivered from 
fraud and diſſimulation ? This might be an exhor= 

3 : tation. 
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kation to the finner, but cannot be the prayer of 
the penitent. If they are ſincere in their prayer 
it ſeems impoſſible there can be any danger of 
fraud. Fraud implies deliberation and deſign; 
and though it may be coneealed from others upon 
whom it is exerciſed, it can never be concealed 
from the perſon in whom it dwells, and by whom 
it is contrived. This is the very language of ſome 
reaſoners, who infer from it, that though there are 
many other ſins to which a man may be liable with- 
out knowing it, yet 880 can never be the 9 _ : 
diſſimulation 
But, my brethren, if we end der how apt men 
are, upon a ſudden temptation of fear or ſhame 
or the proſpect of ſome. advantage to themſclves, 
to depart from ſtrict veracity, and. even to juſtify 
to their own minds, ſome kinds and degrees of 
deceptions, we ſhall ſee the abſolute neceſſity of 
making this a part of our prayer to God. Nay, 
perhaps I may go further and ſay, that we are as 
ready to deceive. I | in this ! as in y 
other. 
Upon this Re? ſabjea; Wee is one con- 
ſideration to which 1 earneſtly intreat your atten- 
tion. Thorough ſincerity, ſimplicity and truth, 
upon every ſubject, have, in the world, ſo much 
the appearance of weakneſs; and on the r, 
being able to manage and over-reach others, has 
ſo much the appearance of ſuperior wiſdom, that 
men are very liable to temptation from this quar- 


\Kj is to be lamented that our language itſelf, 
if 
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if F may ſo ſpeak, has received a criminal taint 5: 
for in common diſcourſe, the expreſſion, a plain 
© well meaning-man, is always apprehended to 
imply, together with fincerity, ſome degree of 
weakneſs ; although, indeed, it is a character of 
all others the moſt noble. In recommendation 
of this character, let me obſerve, that in this, as 
in all the particulars mentioned above, the 
© wicked worketh a deceitful work; but he that 
© walketh uprightly walketh ſurely.“ Suppoſing 
a man to have the prudence and difcretion not 
to ſpeak without neceſſity; I affirm there is no 
end which a good man ought to aim at, which. 
may not be more certainly, ſafely, and ſpeedily 
obtained by the ſtriteſt and moſt mviolable ſina 
cerity, than by any acts of diffimulation whato- 
ever. 
Bsut afterall, what bonify any ends of n 
conveniency, which diffimulation may pretend to 
anſwer, compared to the favour of God, which is 
forfeited by it? Hear what the Pſalmiſt ſays: 
© Who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle, who ſhall 
© dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh up- 
* rightly and worketh righteouſneſs, and ſpeak- 
eth the truth in his heart. Let us, therefore, 
add this to the other views of the Prophet's- 
comprehenſive prayer, GOIN ing Aer me va 


«* nity and hes.” 
For the nina of this part of eb. 
je obſerve, 22 | f On UOTE VIE AS N 


1. n en e 8 
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only a juſtneſs and propriety, but a readineſs, and 
fulneſs in the duty of prayer. 

Nothing is a greater Aingapnce.c;cither to the 
fervency of our affections, or the force of our ex- 
preflions in prayer, than when the object of our 
deſires is confuſed and general. But when we 
perceive clearly what it is that is needful to us, 
and how much we do need it, this gives us, in- 
deed, the ſpirit of ſupplication. Perhaps it-is 
more neceſſary to attend to this circumſtance, in 
what we aſk for our ſouls, than for our bodies. 
When we want any thing that relates to preſent 
conveniency, it is clearly underſtood, becauſe it is 
ſenfibly felt. There is no difficulty in crying 
for deliverance from poverty, fickneſs, reproach, 
or any other earthly ſuffering ;. nay, the difficul- 
ty here is not in exciting our deſires, but in mo- 
derating them; not in producing fervour, but in 
promoting ſubmiſſion. ., But in what relates to 
our ſouls, | becauſe, many or moſt. temptations are 
agreeable to the fleſh, we foreſee danger leſs per- 
fectly, and even feel it leſs ſenſibly ;/ therefore, a 
cloſe and deliberate. attention to our ſituation and 
trials, as opened in the preceding diſcourſe, i is of 
the utmoſt moment, both to carry us to the c 
* throne of grace, and to direct our ſpirit when 

* we are there. 

2. What hath been faid 1 — e to excite 
us to habitual watchfulneſs, and to direct our dai- 
ly converſation. The ſame things that are the 
ſubjects of Prayers arg alſo the objects of dili- 

gence 


= 
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gence,——Prayer and diligence are joined by our 
Saviour, and ought never to be ſeparated by his 
people.—Prayer without watchfulneſs is not ſin- 
cere, and watchfulneſs without prayer will not 
be ſucceſsful. The ſame views of ſin and duty, 
of the ſtrength and frequency of temptation, and 
the weakneſs of the tempted, lead equally to 
both. Let me beſeech you, then, to walk cir- 
cumſpectly, not as fools, but as wiſe. Maintain 
an babitual diffidence of yourſelves : Attend to 
the various dangers to which you are expoſe]. 
Watchfulneſs of itſelf will fave you from many 
temptations, and will give you an inward warrant, 
and humble confidence, to aſk of God ſupport 
under; and deliverance from, ſuch as it is _ 
{ble to avoid. : 
3ꝗ In the laſt place, ſince every thing compre 
hended in the petition in the text, is viewed in 
the light of falſchood and deceit, ſuffer me, in 
the moſt earneſt manner, to recommend to my 
hearers, and ernie to all the young perſons 
under my care, an invariable adherence to truth, 
© and the moſt undiſguiſed ſimplicity and ſinceri- 
a ty in the whole of their converſation and car- 
© riage.” I do not know where to begin or end 
in ſpeaking of the excellency and beauty of ſin- 
cerity, or the baſeneſs of falſehood. Sincerity is 
amiable, honourable and profitable. It is the 
moſt ſhining part of a commendable character, 
and the moſt winning apology for any miſcarriage 
or unadviſed action. There is ſcarcely any action 
in 
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in itſelf fo bad, as what is implied in the harden- 


ed front of him who covers the truth with a 


lie : beſides, it is always a fign of long practice 
in wickedneſs. Any man may be ſeduced or 


ſurpriſed into a fault, but none but the habitual- 


villain can deny it it with ſteady calmnefs and 
obſtinacy. In this reſpe&t, we unhappily find 
ſome who are youn 8 alen dern „but old ſin- 
ners. 


It is not in religion only, but even among 5 


worldly men, that lying is counted the utmoſt 


pitch ef baſeneſs; and to be called a liar, the 


© moſt unſupportable reproach.” No wonder, in- 
deed, for it is the very eſſence of cowardice to dare 


to do a thing which you have not courage to | 


avow. The very worſt of ſinners are ſenſible of 
it themſelves, for they deeply reſent the imputa- 
tion of it; and, if I do not miſtake, have never 
yet arrived at the abſurdity of defending it. 
There is ſcarcely any other crime, but ſome are 
profligate enough to boaſt of it; but I do not re- 
member ever to have heard of any who made 


his boaſt, that he was a lar. To crown all, 


lying is the moſt wretched folly. Juſtly does 


Dolomon ſay, © A lying tongue is but for a mo- 


© ment.” It is eafily diſcovered. Truth is a firm 
conſiſtent thing, every part of which agrees with, 
and ſtrongly ſupports another. But lies are not 
only repugnant to truth, but repugnant to each 
other; and commonly the means, like a treacher- 


ous thief, of the detection of the whole. Let me, 


therefore 
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therefore, once more recommend to every one 
of you, the noble character of ſincerity— En- 
deavour to eſtabliſh your credit in this reſpect ſo 
entirely, that every word you ſpeak may be be- 
yond the imputation of deceit 3 ſo that enemies 
may themſelves be ſenſible, that though you 
ſhould abuſe them, you will never deceive them. 


SERMON 


SERMO 1 v. 


wy : 


Seeking a Competency in the Wiſdom of 


Providence. 


Prov. XXX. 8. 


Give me neither poverty, nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me. 


PROCEED now to conſider the ſecond branch 
[| of the Prophet's prayer, which regards his out- 
ward condition, or circumſtances in the preſent 
world. On this ſubject he expreſſes himſelf thus: 
* Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

Do not think, my brethren, that this is a ſub- 
ject of little importance, or that it is unconnected 
with the ſpiritual life. On the contrary, there 
are few things of more moment, than to haye 
our defires of temporal bleſſings limited and di- 
refed in a proper manner. Not only is wondly 
mind- 
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mindedneſs the everlaſting ruin of thoſe who are 
entirely under its dominion, but even good men 
are liable to many temptations from the ſame 
quarter. They may hurt their own peace, give 
offence to others, or leſſen their uſefulneſs by a 
ſinful exceſs in their attachment to the world, or 
by a criminal negligence in not giving a prudent 
and proper attention to it. Be not ſurpriſed that 
I have mentioned the laſt of theſe as well as the 
firſt, for the Prophet prays for deliverance from 
the temptation ariſing from both extremes. Idle- 
neſs and ſloth are as contrary to true religion, as 
either avarice or ambition; and the habit, when 
once taken, is perhaps more difficult to remove. 

In order to treat this ſubject with the greater 
diſtinctneſs, I ſhall, firſt, ſhew you what we may 
earn in general from this prayer; ſecondly, ex- 
plain the particular object of the Prophet's de- 
ſire; and, in the laſt place, make applications 
of what may be ſaid, by recommending it to 
your choice. 


I. In the firſt place, then, we may learn in 
general from this requeſt, that it is lawful to pray 
for temporal bleſſings. It is not unworthy of a 
Chriſtian, whoſe converſation is in theaven, to 
alk of God what is neceſſary to his ſupport and 
preſervation in the preſent life. If I were to 
mention all the examples of this in ſcripture, 1 
ſhould tranſcribe a great part of the Bible. 
'Though inferior in their nature and value to 
N N ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual bleſſings, they are neceſſary in their 
place; and it is upon this footing they are ex- 


preſsly put by our Saviour. Your heavenly 


Father knoweth that ye have need of theſe 
© things.” They are needful to the prolonging 
of our natural life till we finiſh our work, and 
are fitted for our reward. Therefore, though 
miracles are a kind of ſuſpenſion of the laws of 
nature, and the ordinary courſe of providence; 
yet we find God ſometimes working a miracle to 
ſupply the wants of his fervants. It had been no 
more difficult for God to have kept Elijah from 
hungering, than to have made the eagles fetch 
him proviſion 3 or to have made, as in another 
caſe, a barrel of meal, or a cruiſe of oil, the laſt- 
ing and ſufficient ſupport of a whole family. 
But he chooſes rather to ſupply the wants of his 
people, than cauſe them to ceaſe, that he may 
keep their dependence conſtantly in their view, 
and that a ſenſe of their neceſſities may oblige 
them to have continual recourſe to * for re- 
lief. 

Again, we may here learn, that God is the 
real and proper giver of every temporal, as well 
as of every ſpiritual bleſſing. A ſentiment this, 
of che utmoſt conſequence, to be engraven upon 
the heart. We have here an inſtance out of 
many, in which truths known and confeſſed by 
all, have notwithſtanding little hold upon the 
mind. How few are truly ſenſible of their con- 
tinual obligations to the God of life? Conſider, 
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beſeech you, that whatever you poſſeſs of any 
kind, it is the gift of God. He holdeth your 
ſoul in life, and guards you by his providence in 
your going out and your coming in. He covereth 
your table and filleth your cup. Have you 
riches ? It is by the bleſſing of the God of 
heaven. — The blefling of the Lord,” ſaith the 
Pſalmiſt, it maketh rich. But thou ſhalt re- 
* member the Lord thy God, for it is he that 
* giveth thee power to get wealth.“ Have you 
credit and reputation ? It is God that hideth you 
from the ſtripes of tongues. * Thou ſhalt be 
© hid from the ſcourge of the tongue, neither 
* ſhalt thou be afraid of deſtruction when it 

*.cometh.' Have you friends? it is he that giveth 
you favour in their ſight. Have you talents and 
parts? It is the © inſpiration of the ee 
that nn thee underſtandin g · 


9 Let us now explain the particular tenor of 
this petition, and point out the object of the Pro- 
phet's deſire: Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.“ It is plain we are not to ſuppoſe the 
Prophet, in any degree, refuſing ſubmiſſion to 
the will of God, by his thus making choice of a 
particular ſtate of life. Doubtleſs he reſolved to 
be at God's diſpoſal, and believed that he was 
able to ſanctify to him a ſtate of the higheſt proſ- 
perity, or of the deepeſt adverſity. It was no diſ- 
truſt in God, but ſelf-denial and diffidence of 
his own ſtrength that — this prayer. 
Therefore, 
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Therefore, in adjuſting his deſires and expectati- 
ons, he pitches upon that ſtate that appeared to 
him liable to the feweſt ſnares. Thus our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, though it is his will that we ſhould 
fear no enemy when going out in divine ſtrength, 
yet HO us to "aw — us Wor: into Oo" 
„tion. 

Poverty and riches are bur mentioned as the 
two extremes; in neither of which we ſhould 
with to be placed, but in a ſafer middle between 
the two, ſo as, if it pleaſe God, we may neither 
be urged by preſſing neceſſity, nor overloaded 
with ſuch abundance, as we _ be in danger of 
abuſing. 

But perhaps ſome will ſay, Where is the mid- 
dle? How ſhall we be able to determine what 
we ought to deſire, fince there is ſo immenſe a 
diſtance, and ſo many intermediate degrees, be- 
tween the extremity of want and the countleſs 
treaſures of the wealthy ? 

But, my brethren, if we do not hearken to the 
illuſive calls of ambition, avarice and luſt, it is by 
no means difficult to apprehend the meaning of 
the Prophet, and apply it to perſons of every 
rank. Regard, no doubt, is to be had to the va- 
rious ſtations in which God hath thought fit to 
place us. This difference of ſtation requires ſup- 
phes of the conveniences of life, ſuited to the 
part we are bound to act. That manner of life 
which would be decent and liberal in one ſtation, 
would be reckoned mean and ſordid in another. 
8 Therefore 
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Therefore what would be plenty and fulneſs to 
perſons in inferior ſtations, would be extreme 
poverty to perſons placed and called to act in 
higher and more exalted ſpheres. But after we 
have taken in the conſideration of every differ- 
ence that may happen on this ſcore, there is ſome- 
thing in the prayer that belongs in common to 
perſons of all ſtations; namely, that we ſhould be 
modeſt in our defires after temporal good things, 
and take care not to aſk only to gratify a ſenſual 
inclination, but for what is really neceſſary or uſe- 
ful to us. The laſt is reaſonable and allowable, 


the other is unreaſonable and juſtly condemned | 


by the Apoſtle James. Ye aſk and receive not 
©. becauſe ye aſk —— that ye may conſume it 

© upon your luſts . 

But the firſt part of this requeſt is 3 
by the laſt, contained in the words, feed me 
* with food convenient for me.” That we may 
be able to enter into the true ſpirit of this petiti- 
on, I ſhall juſt compare it with ſome other ſcrip- 
tural forms of prayer on the fame ſubject, and 
then endeavour to point out what I take to be 
the chief inſtruction intended to be conveyed to 
us by it. 

As to che ſcripture forms of e temporal | 
proviſion, the precedence is undoubtedly due to. 
that excellent form left us by our Saviour, in 
which we find this petition, © Give us this day 
© our daily bread.' You may next attend to the 
prayer put up by h in ancient times: And. 
Jacob 
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Jacob vowed a vow, ſaying, If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, fo that I come again to my father's houſe 
in peace, then ſhall the Lord be my God.“ It 
is more than probable, that the Apoſtle Paul al- 
ludes to Jacob's expreſſion, in his excellent ad- 
vice to all Chriſtians. But Godlineſs with con- 
« tentment is great gain, for we brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out: and having food and raiment, let 
© us be therewith content. But they that will 
© be rich, fall into temptation and a ſnare, and 
* into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which: 
© drown men in deſtruction and perdition j—- 
© for the love of money is the root of all evil; 
© which, while fome coveted. after, they have er- 
© red from: the faith, and pierced themieives 
| through. with many ſorrows.“ | 

It is obvious to remark, that all- theſe prayers / 
and this apoſtolic counſel run in the ſame ſtrain. 
They all begin and are founded upon a regard to 
God, and a mind rightly: diſpoſed towards him; 
* If the Lord, ſays Jacob; will be with me.— 
Remove, ſays Agur in my text, far from 
© me vanity. and lies.“ Our Saviour begins his 
prayer with petitions for the glory of God, with 
which the happineſs of our ſouls is inſeparably 
connected; and the Apoſtle maintains godlineſs 
as the great ſource of contentment with our por- 
tion in this life, 
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We linhy fureher obſervez that there is the ſatne 
method &bſerved in li theſe Pprayerst Dhewek- 
prefniöns vary a little, but the requeſt is the fame. 
Jacob wiſhes for the divine protectiòn; with food 
to eat, and raiment to put on! Agur for food 
convenient for him; and in the Eord's prayer, 
we alk for our daily bread. There is no ſpeciſying 
of any particulars no mention made of this or 
the other quantity of proviſion. Their deſires 
are ſummed up in this general requeſt, and the 
quantity and quality wholly referred to the good 
pleaſure of God. It is certain that God hath 
ſometimes granted to his own people riches in 
great abundance; and, at the ſame time, has gi- 
ven his bleſſing to enjoy them, and honoured the 
poſſeſſors, by enabling them to glorify him in the 
uſe and application of them. But the direct de- 
ſire of riches, I do not think, hath any warrant 
from precept or example in his word; and when 
they are beſtowed as a bleſſing, and not as a curſe, 
it is commonly on thoſe who by their ſuperior 
concern about the better part, ſhew that they 
will put them to their proper uſe, as in the caſe of 
Solomon recorded in the firſt book of Kings. 
In Gibeon the Lerd appeared to Solomon in a 
dream by night; and God faid; Aſk what I 
« ſhall give thee?” And he faid; © Give thy ſer- 
vant an underſtanding heart. And the ſpeech 
© pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had:afked this 
thing. And God ſaid, Becauſe thou haft aſked 
this thing, and haſt not aſked for thyſelf long 

5 « life 
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© life, neither haſt aſked riches for thyſelf, nor 
© haſt aſked the life of thine enemies, but haſt 
© aſked for thyſelf underſtanding, to diſcern 
judgment: Behold I have done according to 
© thy words: Lo! I have given thee a wiſe and 
an underſtanding heart, fo that there was none 
© like thee before thee, neither after thee ſhall any 
© ariſe like unto thee. And I have alſo given thee 
* that which thou haſt not ed, both riches 
* and honour.“ LEY | 
Now this I take to be the main inſtruction in- 
tended to be given us with reſpect to our prayers 
for temporal mercies, that we ſhould not pretend 
to ſet bounds to God, but leave the meaſure of 
them to his determination. | 
For further explaining this truth, and at the 
ſame time, recommending it to your regard, be 
pleaſed to attend to the following obſervations. 
1. Confider that God, infinitely wiſe, as well as 

gracious, is certainly the beſt judge of what is 
molt fit and convenient for us. We know ſo little 
of ourſelves, that we really know not how we 
ſhould behave, if placed in particular circumſtan- 
ces, until we are tried. 'The world has actually 
{een many examples of thoſe who were loud in 
their accuſations of others, behaving worſe when 
placed in the ſame ſtations. And, indeed, I. 
ſhould naturally expect, that an impatient, envious, 
diſobedient ſubject would, if. raiſed to power, be 

a cruel, inſolent, unjuſt opprotine: ; that a petu- 
| lant 
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lant, a obſtinate- ſervant would make a ca- 
prieious, ſevere, unreaſonable maſter. : 
If we were to carve out our own lot, ds to 
have all our own deſires gratified, there is great 
reaſon to preſume we would throw ourſelves in- 
to the moſt diſagreable circumſtances with re- 
gard to our ſouls, and probably en bus ill for 
our peace and comfort in this world. 111 

Let me put a few queſtions to every o one 1 0 * 
cretly murmurs at his ſtate. Are you ſure, that if you 
were advanced to a place of power and truſt, you 
would be able to carry yourſelf with prudence, 
reſolution and integrity? Are you ſure, that if 
you were ſupplied with riches in great abundance, 
you would not allow yourſelves to wallow in 
Pleaſure, or to ſwell in pride? Are you ſure, 
that if you were raiſed to high rank, ſurrounded by 
flatterers, and worſhipped by ſervants, you would, 
in that ſtanding, behave with humility and con- 
deſcenſion; or, that preſſed on all hands by bu- 
ſmeſs, company, or amuſements, you would ſtill 
« religiouſly ſave your | time for converſe with 
. 

A life of piety in an exalted ſtation, is a conti- 
nual conflict with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. 
What ſays experience upon this ſubject? Solo- 
mon did not wholly, and to the end, reſiſt the 
temptation of riches and dominion. In the whole 
compaſs of hiſtory, ſacred and profane, I do not 
remember any example of a man's behaving bet- 
ter in point of morals, in -a proſperous than in 
an 
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an afflited Rate, excepting one that hath this ap- 
pearance, viz. Cicero, the Roman orator: His 
conduct in proſperity was full of dignity, and 
ſeemed wholly directed to the public good; ; 
whereas in adverſity, it was to the laſt degree 


mean and abject.— But probably the reaſon of 


this was, that pride, or rather vanity, was his ru- 
ling paſſion, and the great motive to his illuſtri- 
ous actions; and when he fell into adverſity, this 
diſpoſition had no ſcope for its exerciſe. "2 

Chriſtians, the Lord knoweth our frame, and 
is well acquainted with what we are able to bear, 
and conſequently what ſtate of life will be upon 
the whole moſt convenient for us. It is, there- 
fore, our intereſt, as well as duty, to refer our- 
ſelves entirely to him, and leave him to chuſe for 
us. This is not only the doctrine of Scripture, 
but ſo agreable to reaſon and good ſenſe, that it 
has been acknowledged by ſeveral of the Heath- 
en philoſophers, who have expreſſed themſelves 
in terms perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of the inſpired 
writings. The prayer which Socrates taught 
his pupil Alcibiades, 1s very remarkable ; that he 
ſhould beſeech the Supreme God to give him 
what was good for him, though he ſhould not 
alk it, and to withhold from him whatever would 
be hurtful, though he ſhould be ſo fooliſh as to 
pray for it. 

2. As God is a the beſt judge of what 
is good for us, ſo reſignation to him is a moſt ac- 
ceptable expreflion, both of our worſhip and o- 

bedience. 
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bedience. Single duties are particular acts; re- 
ſignation is the very habit of obedience. The 


C 


viſdom and goodneſs of God are acknowledged 
ſovereign Providence is humbly ſubmitted: to, and 
cordially approved. Every impatient complaint 
is an impeachment of Providence; every irregu- 
lar deſire is an act of rebellion againſt God. 
Therefore a ſubmiſſive temper muſt be highly 
are to God, and is the way to glorify him in 
' the moſt unexceptionable manner. The rather 
indeed, as it is impoſſible to attain this temper, 
but by ſincerely laying hold of the covenant of 
peace, which is ordered in all things and ſure. 
This teaches us the grounds of ſubmiſſion. This 
procures for us the grace of ſubmiſſion. This ſtains 
the pride of all human glory. This changes the 
nature of our poſſeſſions to us, and us to them. 
This ſpiritualizes a worldly mind, and makes us 
know, in our own experience, that all the paths 
of the Lord to his own puns are merey and g 
peace. 
* Such a 8 of mind wi ods contri- | 
bute to our own inward peace. It will be an ef- 
fectual preſervative from all unrighteous courſes 
and unlawful or even diſhonourable means of in- 
creaſing our worldly ſubſtance, and conſequent- 
ly ſave us from the troubles or dangers to which 
men expoſe themſelves by ſuch practices. It will 
preſerve us from perplexing anxiety, and many 
uneaſy fears for futurity. It * bring us the near 
and 
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and ſure. way to the greateſt.of-albarthly chief! 
fings,—x contented mind. 772: 2005 28 eee 


Whoever can pray a P ophes "= 
Give me neither poverty norriches, feed me with. - 
© food convenient for me, may be: fully aſſured 
that his deſire ſhall eee ache 3 4s — 

agreeable to the will of G00. 

I conclude with reading tor: you: our Baier "= 
exhortation on this ſubject. Therefore, I ſay 
* unto you, take no thought for your life, what 
© ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drink ; nor yet 
© for your body, what ye ſhall put on. Is not 
© the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
© ment ? Behold the fowls of the air; for they 
* ſow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
© barns z yet your heavenly Father teedeth them. 
© Are not ye much better than they? But ſeek 

© ye firſt the kingdom of God, and-his righteouſ-. 


* neſs, and all theſe things ſhall be added unto 
© you, | 
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The Danger of Proſperity. 


PRov. xxx. 9. 


Ty AI J be Ras and deny thee, and ſay, b 16 the 
Lord? Or, len I be porr and Jew, and rake the 
age of my God 7 in vain. 


"'ProcreD now to conſider the arguments by 
which the Prophet enforces Bis wiſe and 
well conceived prayer. Theſe, in connection 
with the two branches of the prayer, ſtand thus: 
© Give me not riches, leſt I be full and deny 
© thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? And give me 
* not poverty, left I be poor, and ſteal, and take 
the name of my God in vain? If Agur's 
prayer is conceived in the moſt modeſt and 
humble terms, the reaſons with which he ſup- 
ports it are every way becoming a truly wiſe and 
good man. You ſee in them a prevailing con- 
cern for the honour and glory of God, and his 


own 
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own preſervation in the paths of piety and virtue. 
You ſee in them a humble ſenſe of his own 
weakneſs, and the danger of temptation ; he, 
therefore, deſires to be placed in ſuch a ſtate of 
life as will expoſe him to the feweſt trials. An 
excellent diſpoſition this, and highly worthy of 
our imitation» How happy would it be for us 
all, if a deſire to pleaſe God and preſerve our in- 
teority, lay always neareſt our hearts, and had a 
conitant and commanding influence on every 
ſtep we took in our journey through life! 
Neither riches nor poverty are bad in them- 
ſelves. Neither of them is any recommendation 
or hindrance to the favour of God, who 1s no- 
reſpecter of perſons. There are good and bad 
in all ranks, Men may be rich, and yet pious; 
or poor, yet ſtrictly juſt and honeft. It is, I con- 
feſs, often done, yet it is highly criminal to look 
upon all that are rich in this world as profane; 
and it would be equally ſo to look upon all that 
are poor as deſtitute of integrity. Let it is un- 
deniable, that, from the corruption of the hu- 
man heart, theſe two extremes do often become 
ſtrong temptations to the particular ſins mention- 
ed in the text; which we ſhall now conſider 
ſeparately, in the order W they lie in che 
paſſage before „ - 5543. 151 
© Give me not riches, leſt I be full 5 u | 
© thee, and: ſay, whois the Lord ? | 
As to the. fact, that riches do often lead: to 
profanity and contempt of. God, experience, and 
H 2 the 


the ſtate of the world, prove'it in a manner too 
plain to be denied. Wo not only ſee that thoſe, 
vha are born and edurated from their infancy 
in the higher ranks of life, are moſt prone to 
neglect the duties of religion; but thoſe who, 
from a low or mean condition, are remarkably 
raiſed in the courſe of providence, do often 
change their temper with their ſtate, and ſhow 
the unhappy influence of riches in leading them 
to a forgetfulneſs of God. Are there not ſome 
who were regularly in God's houſe when they 
but barely ſubſiſted, who have not time for it 
now, when they are buſy and wealthy? Are 
there not ſome families, where the worſhip of 
God was conſtant and regular in early life, while 
they were undiſtinguiſned, and now it is no 
more to be heard in their ſumptuous palaces and 
elegant apartments? Shall I ſay, that any worm 
of the earth is become too conſiderable to fall 
town before the omnipotent Jehova? 

I may add, as being of great importance in 
the preſent ſubject, that ſuch changes do oſten 
take place gradually and inſenſibly, very much 
contrary to men's own expectation; fo that we 
really do not know ourſelves, nor can we de- 
termine before trial, how far we would reſiſt or 
yield to the force of temptation. The prophet 
Eliſha foretold to Hazael the eruelties he would 
be guilty of when raiſed to an higher ſtation; to 
which he replied with diſdain and abhorrence, 
3: IT" is thy fervant A dog, that he ſhonld do 
© this 
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this great thing ? And Eliſha]; anſwered, the 
Lord hath ſhewed me that thou ſhalt be King 


over Syria. The conduct of the children off 
Iſrael in their proſperity is but an emblem of the 
general conduct of the children of men. But 
Jeſhurun waxed fat, and kicked. Thou art wax- 


© with fatneſs: Then he forſook God which made 


him, and lightlyefteemedtherockofhisſalvation.” 


What hath been ſaid might be ſufficient to 


eee e the Prophet's prayer; for 


if ſuch hath been often, or generally, the influ- 
ence of worldly greatneſs upon other men, Why 


ſhould any be ſo conſident as: to preſume it 


would be otherwiſe with themſelves? But per- 


haps it may afford matter of uſeful inſtruction to 
enquire a little further into the ſubject, to trace 


the cauſes of this effect, and ſhew-/ how, and 
why riches become an inducement to irreligion 
and profaneneſs, for this. will beſt enable us to 
apply the remedy. When I ſpeak ef examining 
the cauſes of this effect, I conſeſs that no reaſon 


can be given for it, but whats reflects great du. 
honour upon human nature in its preſent ſtate 

Were we to judge of the matter by the — 
of {found reaſon, we ſhould natural expect to 
find it directly. contrary. God is the author of 


every bleſſing which men pòſſeſs, and is gifts 
ſhould lead us to gratitude and acknorledgment. 
It ſcems natural then to ſuppoſe, that thofe: who. - 


are moſt highly favoured in the courſe of / pro- 


= vidence, 
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vidence, ſhould diſcover the greateſt ſenſe of 
Wen r- and be ready to make every dutiful 
return. One would think, that though the 
poor ſhould be impatient, ſurely the rich will be 
content and thankful. Is not this reaſonable ? 
Had any of you beſtowed many favours upon 
others, would you not expect that their grati- 
tude ſhould bear ſome proportion to the number 
and valve of benefits received? Had any of them 
been remarkably diſtinguiſned from the reſt, 
would you not expect from them the moſt in- 
violable fidelity and attachment? Strange, that 
dur conduit ſhould be ſo directly oppoſite in the 
returns we make for the goodneſs of our Maker! 
That thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed from others by 
the largeſt poſſeſſions „ and the greateſt fulneſs of 
all temporal mercies, ſhould be the moſt prone 
to wiekedneſs of al forts; but eſpecially, that 
they ſhould be peculiarly inclined to forgetfulneſs 
and contempt} of God. Tet ſo it is in truth. 
But however diſhonourable it is to- human na- 
ture, let us ſearch into. it a little, and perhaps we 
may diſeover the cauſe of impiety in perſons in 
affluent circumſtances, and the danger the 
Prophet would avoid, dy attending tothe fol. 
J man e ene inlet 11903 Y 10 TOR 
1. An eaſy and Alles fortune affords the 
means, not only of pampering our bodies, but of 
gratifying all our luſts and appetites. They are 
as ſtrong probably in perſons of inferior ſtations 3 
150 8 has rendered the gratification. 
mor e 


more difficult, and in ſome caſes impoſſihle. 
Many work through neceſſity, Who would he as 
idle and ſlothful as any, but for the fear of want. 
Theſe will be the firſt and readieſt to reproach 
in that abundance for which they never toiled;; 
and to put to their own credit that which is 
wholly owing to the reſtraints under which they 
are laid. Many are generally ſober, becauſe they 
cannot afford the charges of intemperance, who 
want nothing but the means, to riot in the moſt 
brutal ſenſuality. But to perſons of great wealth, 
the objects of deſire are always placed in full view, 
and l are evidently within their reach; ſo that the 
temptation has uncommon force, and few are 

able entirely to reſiſt it. 
2. The indulgence of: n inſenlibiy i in- 
duces a habit, and leads men to place their hap- 
pineſs in ſuch enjoyments. Ot Habit, you: know, is 
very powerful, and while the habit acquires 
ſtrength, the power aof reſiſtance is gradually 
weakened. Theſe gratifications conſume ſo much 
and our relation to him. I reckon it none of the 
leaſt temptations to perſons of high rank, that 
not only their ſelf- indulgence, but the attendance 
and obſequiouſneſs of others ſo. engroſſes their 
attention, and waſtes their time, that they have 
ſew opportunities of calm and ſober: reflection; 
or, at leaſt, can eaſily eſcape from it, and take 
el in company and amuſement, Add to this, 
that 
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that a great variety of ſenfille objects and enjoy. 
ments render the mind, not only leſs attentive 
to things of a ſpiritual nature, but an * 
nen underſtand them. 

3. Obſerve further, that when the pe 
E thus negleAted, and no care taken of the cul- 
tivation of the mind, every vice will ſpring and 
Moot up in the foul, as briars and thorns do up- 
on uncultivated ground. Sin, my brethren, is 
natural to us; it is the produce of the {oil if it 
is not deſtroyed; it will not die; if it is but ne- 
glected, it will thrive. Now, whenever perſons 
fall under the power of vice, they begin firſt to 


excuſe, and then to vindicate it. Thoſe who 


are under the government of luſt, ſoon find it 
would be their intereſt that there was no ſuch 
thing as religion and virtue. Whatever we with, 
we are eaſily led to believe to be true. Looſe and 
atheiſtical principles then find a ready admittance, 
thort ſketch of the ſteps by which people in 
affluent and eaſy circumſtances are often led to 
deny God, and to fay, Who is the Almighty 
* that we ſhould ferve him, and what profit 
* ſhould'we have if we pray unto him ¶Looſe 
principles are, at firſt, more frequently the ef- 
fe, than the cauſe of looſt practices but 
when once they have taken deep root; and ob- 
tained full dominion in the heart, they have 2 
dreadful and fatal influence ene, 
tim. e WwoOq 9100-9107 
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to make another remark, though perhaps it may 
be thought of too refined and abſtract a nature. 
It is, that the danger of affluence in leading to 
contempt of God, ariſes from the nature of all ſin 
as ſuch. The original and firſt ſin of man was 
plainly affecting independence. They deſired 
evil. And ſtill ſin properly conſiſts in with- 
drawing our allegiance from, and throwing off 
our dependence upon God, and giving, as it 
Were, that eſteem 5 love and ſerv ice to ourſelves, 
in one ſhape or another, that is due only to him. 
Now obſerve, that affluence nouriſhes this miſ- 
take, and ſuffering kills it. The more every 
thing abounds with us, the more our will is ſub- 
mitted to, and our inclination gratified on every 
ſubject; the more we look upon ourſelves as in- 
dependent, and forget our obligations to God. 
Whereas, on the other hand, diſappointments 
and calamities open our blind eyes, and make us 
remember what we are. Was, not the proud 
monarch of Babylon inſpired with this deluſive 
ſenſe of independence, when he expreſſed him- 
ſelf thus: At the end of twelve months he 
© lon.: The King ſpake and ſaid, Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built for the houſe 
of the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
* and for the honour. of my Majeſty ! But mark 
the more powerful word of the King of Kings. 
While 
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„While the word was in the King's mouth, 
© there fell a voice from heaven, ſaying, O King 
© Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is ſpoken, the 
© kingdom is departed. from. thee ! That this is 
the proper ſource of worldly greatneſs, may be 
| ſeen in the temper ſuch perſons uſually acquire 
and ſettle in, which is pride, inſolence, and 
contempt of others. Nay, it appears ſtill more 
clearly in ſome few inſtances, in which the in- 
toxication comes to its height, and the poor de- 
luded mortal literally aſpir es to be conſidered and 
treated as God. It may ſeem incredible, but we 
have the moſt authentic evidence that hiſtory can 
afford, that ſome men have demanded and re- 
ceived divine worſhip. This was the caſe, not 
only with Alexander the Great, who was really 
an illuſtrious prince, but with ſome of the latter 
Roman Emperors, who were the meaneſt and 
baſeſt of all men. No wonder, then, that proſ- 
perity makes men neglect God, when it prompts 
them to fit down upon his throne, and ron him 
of the ſervice of his other ſubjects. 

Before I proceed to the other part als the 
Prophet's argument, ſuffer me to make a few re- 
marks for the improvement of what has been al- 
ready ſaid. And, 

1. See hence the great ods and ait 
fulneſs of fin. It hardly appears more ſtrongly 
from any circumſtance than that which has been 
the ſubject of this diſcourſe, viz. that the gifts 
of God, in the courſe of his providence, are ſo 


far 


* 


far from exciting our gratitude, in proportion to 
their number and value, that, on the contrary, 
thoſe who receive moſt are uſually © moſt pro- 
© fane. They make his favours Warn of 


rebellion againſt him, and return contempt for 


his indulgence, and hatred for his love. 

Let us not take occaſion ffom this to gratify 
cal own envy, by particular or perſonal reproach 
againſt thoſe who are great, or have become rich 
amongſt themſelves ; but let us act a far wiſer and 
juſter part, and be humbled for the ſinfulneſs of 
our nature, and warned of the deceitfulneſs of 
ſin. We may feel the feeds of this diſpoſition in 
us all. You find the wiſe man charging a ſimilar 
ingratitude upon man in general. Becauſe ſen- 


© tence againſt an evil work is not executed 


© ſpeedily, therefore the heart of the ſons of men 
is fully ſet in them to do evil.“ And do you 
not obſerve every day, nay, has it not turned in- 
to a proverb, that we think light of our mercies, 
ſpiritual and temporal, when they are common 
and abundant? And what is the true and proper 
interpretation of this, but that the greater God's 
goodneſs is to 1 nen the lefs is our r grati- 
tude to him? 


2. Let me beſbech you to make a wiſe im- 


provement of the advantages you enjoy over one 


another. Let them 'excite in you a holy emula- 


tion to teſtify your ſenſe of ſuperior bleſſings, by | 
ſuperior” piety and uſefulneſs. Do you excel 
others in any reſpect ? Are you fucceſsful in - 


trade ? 
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trade? Have you riſen to reputation? Are you” 
exalted to offices of dignity ? Are you endowed 
with capacity of mind? Can you remember the 
time when thoſe were your equals who are no- 
your inferiors? Do not look with infolence upon 
others, making odious, and perhaps unjuſt com- 
pariſons. Do not fwell in pride and ſelf- com- 
placence, as if by your own power you had made 
yourſelves to differ, but rather look the other 
way to God, who is the maker both of rich and 
poor, and pray that your thankfulneſs and duty 
to him may exceed that of the poor man, as 
much as his liberality to you exceeds what he has 
thought proper to beſtow upon him. This af- 
fords me an opportunity of relating a little piece 
ol private hiſtory, that happened in Great Britain, 
and appears to me very worthy of remembrance, 
and few conducive to the ends of edification. 
entleman of very conſiderable fortune, but 
ow to either perſonal or family religion, 
one evening took a ſolitary walk through a part 
of his own grounds. He happened to come near 
to a mean hut, where a poor man with a nume- 
rous family lived, who earned their bread by dai- 
ly labour. He heard a voice pretty loud and con- 
tinued. Not knowing what it was, curioſity 
prompted him to liſten. The man, who was pi · 
ouſly diſpoſed, happened to be at prayer with his 
family. So ſoon as he could diſtinguiſh the 
words, he heard him giving thanks with great af- 
fection to God, for the goodneſs of his Provi- 
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dence, in giving them food to eat, and raiment to FE 
put on, and in ſupplying them with what was ne- | 
ceflary and comfortable in the prefent life. He 


was immediately, no doubt, by, Divine power, 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and confuſion, and ſaid 
to himſelf, Does this poor man, who has nothing 
but the meaneſt fare, and that purchaſed by ſe- 
vere labour, give thanks to God for bis goodneſs 
to himſelf and family, and I, who enjoy eaſe and 
honour, and every thing that is grateful and de- 
ſirable, have hardly ever bent my knee, or made 
any acknowledgment to my Maker and Preſer- 
ver! It pleaſed God, that this providential oc- 
currence proved the mean of bringing him to a 
real and laſting ſenſe of God and religion. 
Let all perſons in health, quiet = plentiful | 
circumſtances, learn from the preceding diſcourſe, . 
what it is they ought clearly to guard againſt.— 
Pride, ſecurity, forgetfulneſs of God, are peculi- 
arly incident to that ſtate. Lo this, ſaith the 
Lord to Jeruſalem, was the iniquity of thy ſiſ 
© ter Sodom, pride, fulneſs of bread, and abun- 


dance of idleneſs was in her, and in her daugh- TY 


© ters, neither, did ſhe. ſtrengthen the hand of 
the poor and needy.” A ſerious reflection on 
the obligation, ſuch. lie under to God for what 
they have received in their continued dependence 
upon him, and the inſtability of all earthly things, 
would ſave them from the hurtful influence of 
worldly proſperity. To enforce this, I ſhall only 
read the apoſtolic charge to Timothy. Charge 
1 


them 
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them that are rich in this world, that they be 
© not high minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, 

< but in the living God, who giveth us all things 

© richly to enjoy; that they do good, that they 

© be rich in good works, ready to diſtribute, wil- 

© ling to communicate; laying up in ſtore for 
© themſelves a good foundation againſt the time 

t to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life. 
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PROVERBS XXX. 9. 


Loft I be poor and fieal, and take the name of my God 


in vain. 


PROCEED now to confider the argument by 
which the Prophet urges the ſecond branch 
of his requeſt, which, in connexion, runs thus 
* Give-me not poverty leaſt I be poor and ſteal.” 
Having not only explained the general principle- 
that runs through the whole of this ſubject, but 
alſo very particularly pointed out the dangers at- 
tending an opulent and wealthy ftate ; I ſhall 
endeavour to do the ſame thing with reſpec to a 
ſtate of poverty and ſtraitneſs. While I attempt 
this, I am ſincerely ſorry that there is ſo much 
propriety in the ſubject, and that it is ſo well fuit- - 
I. 2 | de 
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ed to the circumſtances of the inhabitants of this 
place. You ſee the Prophet conſiders the great 
and general temptation to which the poor are ex- 


poſed to be diſhoneſty, by uſing fraudalent means 


of relieving their wants, or bettering their condi- 
tion. You ſee alſo, he conſiders this temptation 
in its progreſs, not only inclining them to act un- 
juſtly, but ſometimes proceeding to the terrible 
d gree of concealing or ſupporting the fraud by 
falſehood, and perhaps at laſt by perjury or falſe 
iwearing 3 © leaſt I be poor 115 ſteal, and take the 
* name of my God in vain.” 

Let us firſt conſider a little the matter of fact, 
as it appears in experience, and then a few of its 
principal cauſes. 

As to the firſt of theſe, ſhall I be afraid to af- 
firm, that extreme poverty often inclines perſons 
to diſhoneſty and fraud? Will it be thought 


Harſh and ſevere to thoſe already ſuthciently de- 
preſſed ?. As I would not ſeem to ſtand in this 
Place and fatter the pride of the greateſt, and 


moſt eminent of my fellow-ſinners, ſo neither will 
I diſſemble the truth from a falſe compaſſion for 
the poor. 'This would indeed be doing them the 


; greateſt poſſible injury. It would be treating 


them, from miſtaken tenderneſs, as the' rich are 


often treated from the fear or partiality of thoſe 


who are about them; foſtering their ſelf-deceit, 


a and not ſuffering them to hear the moſt ſalutary - 
truths, becauſe they are not pleaſing to the fleſh. 


lt 
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It is undoubtedly matter of experience, that 
great poverty makes many take unjuſt and un- 
warrantable methods of procuring relief, Not 
only ſo, but they ſeem often diſpoſed to juſtify | 
and defend them, as if they ha a title to rectify 
what they think miſtakes of Providence, in the 
diſtribution of worldly poſſeſſions. This, in the 
event, receives great encouragement from ſome 
who ſeem to have imbibed a general falſe princi- 
ple, and act upon it, both in their own conduct, 
and in their judgment of others. In the diviſi- 
on of controverſy, or dividing diſputed property, 
when one party is, or is ſuppoſed to be rich, and 
in eaſy circumſtances, and the other poor, and in 
a mean condition, they think, that inſtead of ac- - 
ting according to ſtrict juſtice, the advantage 
ſhould always be made to fall on the poorer ſide. 
This conduct is conſidered by ſome, not only as 
lawful, but as laudable. It is, however, 4 falſe : 
principle, and is condemned in Seripture, which 
12 Neither ſhalt thou countenance a poor 

man in his cauſe. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that tho. other is the more common and dange- 
rous partiality, and probably it is ſo; yet this al- 
ſo is blamewerthy, and when followed out, as I 
am afraid it too often is, muſt; involve numbers 
unawares in the guilt of ſtealing; for When they 
have once laid down this rule, that the poor have 
ſome claim upon the rich, they are ready to apply 
it to their own caſe, and extend it very far. But 
in all matters of property, or right and wrong, 
| 13 whether. 
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whether a perſon is rich or poor, ought to be ut- 
terly out of the queſtion; the only thing to be 
conſidered is, what is juſt and lawful. The rich, 
are, ii. deed, in point of conſcience, bound to aſſiſt 
the poor: but this muſt be their own act; no 
perſon can take the ſmalleſt part of their proper- 
ty without their conſent, but he is guilty of an 
act of injuſtice, and violation of the law of God. 
No perſon has a right to make them generous 
and charitable againſt their wills, or to exerciſe 
their own generoſity and charity at their expence. 
This muſt be left to the Supreme Judge at the 
laſt day, who will ſay to them, I was a ſtranger 
and ye took me not in, naked and ye clothed 
© me not, fick and in priſon and ye viſited me 
not.“ But what will give us the moſt diſtinct 
view of the influence of poverty as a temptation, 
is the too frequent conduct of thoſe who are re- 
duced from what was once their ſtate to poverty 
or debt, by misfortune or extravagance, or miſ- 
management of their affairs. The temptation of 
poverty is not by far ſo great to- thoſe in the 
meaneſt ranks of life, whoſe income, though ſmall, 
is not very diſproportionate to what hath always 
been their condition, as to thoſe who are reduced 
from a higher to a lower ſtate. The few who, in 
ſuch a fituation, preſerve their integrity inviolat- 
ed, and their ſincerity of ſpeech unſuſpected, de- 
ſerve the higheſt honour. Nay, I am perſuaded 
that, bad as the world is, every perſon in reduced 
x OO would meet with compaſſion and 
: — aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, if all about him were ſenſible that he 
had neither loſt his ſubſtance by neglect, nor waſ- 
ted it by riot, nor concealed it by fraud. But 
though we cannot help aſcribing ſome meaſure of 
what is laid to the charge of perſons in this un- 
happy ſtate, to the rage and reſentment of thoſe 
who have ſuffered: by them; yet, alas! there is 
too great reaſon to affirm, that rand, are too often 
ouilty of prevarication and frau _ fins menti- 
oned in the text. | 
Ewill dwell no longer upon the fact, but will 
conſider a little the reaſons. of it, which will di- 
realy ſerve: to promote the deſign. of this diſ- 
courſe, by exciting men to concern and ſolicitude, 
as well as pointing out the proper means of avoid- 
ing the temptation. The general reaſon of this, 
to be ſure, is. obvious to every body, that perſons 
in poverty, being ſtrongly ſolicited by the appe- 
tites common to all men, and not having of their 
own wherewith to gratify their deſires, are temp- 
ted to lay hold of the property of others. They 
grudge to ſee that others have the enjoyments 
from which they are debarred; and ſince they 
cannot have them in a lawful, make bold to ſeize 
them in an unlawful way. But this I do not inſiſt 
on, that: I may mention one or two particular rea- 
ſons, 3 will * ſuitable exhortations to 
duty. 
1. The firſt 1 hall n en is ignorance. 
This is peculiarly applicable to thoſe in the loweſt 
ranks of life. Throu gh poverty they are not ſo 


well 
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well inſtructed, as they ought to be, in the princi-- 
ples of religion, and the great rules of duty. 
An ignorant ſtate is almoſt always a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity. Their conſciences are leſs tender, and they 
are leſs ſenſible of the great evil of prevarication 
and fraud. I am obliged, in fidelity, to ſay, that 
in the private inſpection of my charge, though I 
have found ſome inſtances both of poverty and. 
fickneſs borne with the moſt pious reſignation; 
there are alſo ſome whoſe condition might move 
the hardeſt heart, living in the moſt ſordid pover- 
ty, groſsly ignorant, and, at the ſame time, ſo diſ- 
pirited, ſo ſlothful, or ſo proud, that they will do 
little to obtain knowledge for themſelves, or com- 
municate it to their children. Many will not at- 
tend upon the public means of inſtruction, becauſe 
they cannot appear in ſuch a decent garb as they 
could wiſh; and for the fame reaſon they keep 
their children from them, till they contract ſuch 
| habits of idleneſs and vice, that they come out in- 
to the world without principle, obſtinate and un- 
tractable. Is not the duty here very plain? All 
fach ſhould exert themſelves to obtain the know 
ledge of the things which belong to their peace. 
They ſhould neither be unwilling nor aſhamed 
to make application for fupply; and even the 
coarſeſt raiment ſhould! not hinder them from 
appearing in the houſe of God. Thus they will 
find acceptance with him, if they worſhip him in 
ihe W '6f n! en to thoſe who are 
cloathed 
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cloathed in purple and fine linen, and whoſe hearts 
are after their covetouſneſs. ( 
2. Another great reaſon why poverty e 
a temptation to fraud is, that they are introduced 
to it inſenſibly, and led on by degrees. The fin 
ſteals upon them by little and little. People invol- 
ved in their circumſtances, to get rid of importu- 
nity and ſolicitation, make promiſes more of what 
they hope or wiſh, than of what they are able to 
do. Neceſſity ſerves as an excuſe for their failing 
to their own minds, and thus they are gradually 
brought into a breach of ſincerity, and proceed 
from lower to higher degrees of falſehood. Lit- 
tle arts of evaſion are firſt made uſe of, and doubt- 
ful practices are entered upon. One ſin ſeems 
neceſſary to ſtrengthen or conceal another, till at 
laſt the groſſeſt fraud, and ſometimes perjury itſelf, 
cloſes the unhappy ſcene. I have read an excel- 
lent obſervation, that there is hardly ſuch a thing 
as a fingle ſin; they are always to be found in 
cluſters. I am ſure, this holds in a particular 
manner as to ſins of injuſtice. They are ſo inter- 
woven and connected together, that you cannot 
receive any one without being obliged to admit 
the reſt. This is one great branch of the deceit- 
fulneſs of ſin in general; with a view to which 
the apoſtle ſays, But exhort one another daily, 
* while: it is called to- day, leaſt any of you be har- 
* denedthrough the deceitfulneſs of fin.” 
3. Ionly mention one other reaſon of poverty 
being a temptation to fraud, viz. that in time it 
deſtroys 
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deſtroys the ſenſe of ſhame. I am not ignorant, 
| that a ſenſe of ſhame, which is nothing elſe but a 
fear of the cenſure of others, neither is, nor ought 
to be the main principle of a good man's actions. 
But as there is no other principle at all in many, 
ſo it is a good aſſiſtant and corroborative, when 
juſtly directed: but now through the corrupt 
maxims of the world, poverty is ſo much the ob- 
ject of contempt, and thoſe who are in this ſtate, 
meet every day with ſo many marks of neglect 
from all, that before their condition 1s known, 
they will do almoſt any thing to conceal it, and 
after it is known, they become in time ſo deſtitute 
of ſhame that they are under no further reſtraint. 
From this leer branch of the e, let 
me put you in mind, 
1. What reaſon many have to be thankful to 
the God of life, who. hath given them their- 
daily proviſion, if not in all. abundance of im- 
menſe riches, yet in fulneſs and ſufficiency. An 
humble, thankful diſpoſition is not only your 
duty, in return for the divine bounty, but is it- 
ſelf the richeſt and ſweeteſt ingredient in all tem- 
poral mercies. It is that, indeed, which makes 
them mercies. Envious perſons do not taſte what 
they have, their evil eye being fixed on what 
they cannot obtain. "Things in this reſpect are 
juſt what they ſeem to be. Our comforts are as 
we are enabled to reliſh them. The ſame poſ- 
ſeſſions Wich are def} ped by the impatient or 
| ambitious. 
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ambitious, - are a treaſure and abundance to the | 
humble and grateful. 

2. If poverty is a temptation, it ought to be an 
argument to all to avoid it, or ſeek deliverance 
from it by lawful means. Apply yourſelves with 
ſteadineſs and perſeverance to the duties of your 

calling, that you may provide things honeſt in 
the fight of all men. It is a duty of the law, 
and of the Goſpel; and it hath this promiſe in 
general annexed to it, that © the hand of the 
* diligent maketh rich.” Read, I beſeech you, 
that vaſt treaſure of uſeful inſtruction, the book 
of Proverbs, where you will meet with many ex 
cellent counſels and wiſe obſervations upon this 
ſubject. Of theſe I ſhall mention at preſent but 
two paſſages, ſelected both for the ſoundneſs of 
the inſtruction, and the beauty of the illuſtra- 
tion. © Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, conſider 
her ways and be wiſe ; which having no guide, 
© overſeer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
* ſummer, and gathereth her food in the harveſt. 
How long wilt thou fleep, O ſluggard? When 
© wilt thou ariſe out of thy ſleep ? So ſhall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy 
© want as an armed man.“ And again: I went 
, "IF the field of the flothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of underſtanding ; and io 
it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
e had covered the face thereof, and the None 
wall thereof was broken down.. 

3. Are any of you poor and hoe in your 

circym- 
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circumſtances, ſet a double watch upon your con- 
duct, and earneſtly pray that God may preſerve 
you from fraud and difingenuity of every kind. 
Rather ſuffer - yourſelves to be ftripped of every 
thing, and apply to the charity of others, which 
1s not finful,. and ought not to be ſhameful, than 
take any diſhoneſt methods of bettering your 
ſtate. O melancholy thought, that many when 
they become deſperate in their circumſtances, 
become alſo deſperate in their courſes, and drown 

the reflection of their conſciences i in ſlothfulneſs 
and ſenſuality? Sincerity, integrity, patience and 
ſobriety in a ruined fortune, are doubly eminent, 
at leaſt, whatever they may be in the ſight of the 
world, they are honourable and precious in the 
ſight of God, and of all good men. 

Before concluding, ſuffer me to make one or 
two reflections on the ſubject in general; the 
ſeveral payes' of which I have now en. 
And, 

1. On what hath ha ſaid on this ſubject, I 
would graft this important leſſon, that you 
ſhould not only ſtudy to preſerve yourſelves from 
lin, but from all ſuch circumſtances of tempta- 

tion as are dangerous to human conſtancy. This 
was the very ground of the prayer of the Prophet 
in my text, and is the ſubſtance of the reaſons 
he aſſigns for his requeſt. We are taught the 
ſame thing in the ſtrongeſt manner, by the 
ſeveral inſtances of human frailty, and the folly 
of be e confidence, recorded i in Scrip- 
- ture. 


— 
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ture. Now all theſe things happened unto 


them for enſamples, and they are written for 


© our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
© world are come. Wherefore „let him that 
0 thinketh he ſtandeth take heed leſt he fall. 


We are alſo taught the ſame. thing by him Who 


knew what was in man, as he has given us di- 
reQions in the form of prayer which he taught 
his diſciples to ſay, Lord, lead us not into 
temptation. 


Are you really 3 to Us evil, you will 


be concerned to keep yourſelves out of the way 
of every ſolicitation to it. This is conſtantly the 
effect of a judicious and ſolid piety, and thoſe 
who act otherwiſe ſhew, that they either have 


no real goodneſs, or that they are very weak 
Chriſtians, and little * acquainted either with 


themſelves, or this preſent evil world. 


2. You may learn how neceſtary 1 it is, that you 
ſhould look for the Divine aſſiſtance and direc- 
tion, to avoid the temptation of every ſtate of 


life. We are truly of ourſelves unequal to the 


trials with which We. are ſurrounded. Not that 


there is any thing unjuſt or oppreflive in the 


meaſures of Providence; but becauſe it ſeems 
good to our Maker to oblige us to a conſtant de- 
pendence upon himſelf and his promiſed help. 


© to be tempted above that ye are able, but will 


8 
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But God is faithful, who will not ſuffer you 


- * 


with the temptation alſo make a way to eſcape, 
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The leaſt temptation may prove too hard for 
us, if we neglect to apply for ſupreme aid; but 
in divine ftrength, we may bid defiance to the 
moſt formidable oppoſition. This temper is well 
exemplified and deſcribed by the Apoſtle Paul to 
the Corinthians. And he fail unto me, my 
grace is ſufficient for thee, for my ftrength ts 
made perfect in weakneſs. Moſt gladly, there- 
© fore, will I rather glory in my mfirmities, that 
© the power of Chriſt may reſt upon me. There- 
© fore, I take pleafure in infirmities, in reproaches, 
© in neceſſities, in perſecution, in diſtreſſes for 
© Chriſt's ſake ; for when Tam weak. then. am 1 
"mY ſtrong” 
3. From what hath been Gaia, you A 
what an inſeparable connection there is between 
true religion, and your employments and ſtate in 
this preſent world. They have a mutual, ftrong, 
and conſtant influence upon one another. It is a 
fatal, though a common error, to ſeparate them; 
entirely to confine religion to the times and places 
of immediate worſhip, and fuppoſe that it hath 
nothing to do with the maxims of trade and 
commerce, or other worldly callings. On the 
contraty, your impreſſions of things ſpiritual and 
eternal, will direct and regulate your views as to 
the preſent life; and ydur ſucceſs or mĩsfortunes 
in worldly ſchemes will have à certain and viſible 
effect upon your Chriſtian converſation, and the 
ſtate of your fouls. Therefore, let them never 
be ſeparated in your own views, and let them ſtill 
wi "A 
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be kept in their proper order and ſubordination- 
Though the light and trivial uſe, not only of the 
name of God, but of ſcripture-language, is both 


ſinful and dangerous; and though a forward oſ- 


tentatious piety may ſometimes look ſuſpicious, 
yet it were to be wiſhed we had more of a grave 


and habitual acknowledgement of God in all our 


ways. This was the language of the Patriarchs 


of old. In one of the former diſcourſes upon 
this ſubject, I took notice of Jacob's prayer, when 
he ſet out for Padan-aram. See after the increaſe 


of his family, how he cxpreſles himſelf in an- 


ſwer to his brother. Iſaac. And he lift up his 


eyes and ſaw the women and children, and 
© ſaid, who are thoſe with thee? And he ſaid, 


* the children which God hath. graciouſly given 


thy ſervant.“ See alſo the Apoſtolical direc- 
tion for the manner of projecting our future pur- 


poſes. * Go, to now, ye that ſay to-day, or to- 
* morrow, we will go into ſuch a city, and con- 
. tune there a. Year, and buy and ſell, and get 


6 gain.“ 
4. In the- laſt place, let me beſeech, in the 
tendereſt manner, every one of you, rich and 


poor, to remember an approaching eternity. It 


will not be long till the honourable and deſpiſed, 
the wealthy and the needy, the maſter and the 
ſervant, ſhall lie down in the duſt. Lay hold of 
that covenant of peace, which 1s ordered in all 
things and ſure. Hear a great and conſtant truth : 


* What is a man profited, though. he ſhould gain ; 
K 2 c the 
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© the whole world and loſe his own ſoul, or 
what fhall a man give in exchange for his 
* foul? How many a Lazarus is now in Abra- 
ham's boſom 3 and how many a rich man, that 
once Irved dehcately on earth, is at this moment 
_ tormented in hell-fire | The Goſpel of peace is 
now preached in your ears. Believe in the name 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and ye ſhall be ſaved. 
J cannot promiſe that you ſhall be rich, but all 
things neceſſary are aſſured to you by the divine 
_ promiſe ; food and raiment, ſupport under trials, 
ſtrength for duty, and in the world to come, 
everlaſting reſt. 


SERMON 


SERMON VII. 


Truſt in God. . 


EFsarart.. 1. 10. 


Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyetis - 

_ the voice of his ſervant, that walketh in darkneſs, 
and hath no ligbt? let him truft-in the name. of the 
Lord, n or his- Cad. 


F. is ſaid of every real kiiewer; that he walks | 
by faith and not by ſight. If this is true, it 
will follow, that his faith muſt be expoſed to a 
variety of trials, while he continues in a world 
of ſenſe. Theſe trials ariſe from the ſtate of his 
own mind from his-outward. condition from 
the ſtate of the world. with which he ſtands con- 
nected, and from the mutual influence of all 
theſe, one upon another. From this fituation 
it is eaſy to ſee, that chere are few duties, for 


the exerciſe of. which: a good man will have 


K3- greater; 
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greater or more frequent occaſion, than that of 
truſt and reliance upon God. Truſt is the duty 
and the refuge of the needy—of the dependent 
D of the weak—the timorous, and the diſtreſſed. 
How many are included under one or more of 
theſe characters; or rather, who is it that can 
ſay he is altogether excluded? 

Agreeably to this, we need but open the 
facred volume, to perceive how frequent the ex- 
hortations are to truſt in God, and how many 
views are given us.of his power, wiſdom, mercy 
and faithfulneſs, to encourage us to an unſhaken 
reliance. At the ſame time, I am ſorry to ſay, 
that there are few duties which are more imper- 
fectly underſtood by many profeſſing Chriſtians. 
Even pious perſons often ſin both on the right 
Hand and on the left, that is to ſay, both by 
diffidence and preſumption. I have, therefore, 
laid hold of this opportunity, and made choice 
of this paſſage of Scripture, in order to open and 
illuſtrate a little this important duty of a ſervant 
of God. How ſeaſonable it is you will eaſily 
perceive, for in the ſacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per we have ſet before us Chriſt Jeſus, - the un- 
ſpeakable gift of God——the great pledge of his- 
love, and the great foundation of our reliance up- 
on him, not only for his ſaving mercy in general, 
but for every ae blefling in our way to e- 
; ternal reſt. 

* This paſſage of Scripta + is alſo well ſaited t to: 
the. __ It was * to * Jews in a lax- 

and: 
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and diſfdlute jo when many had turned their 
backs upon the ſervice of God—had deſerted his 
ordinances, and deſpiſed his ſervants, which is 
always an occaſion both of affliction and tempta- 
tion to his own children. This appears from the 
firſt words of the chapter. For thus faith the 


Lord, where is the bill of your mother's di- 


vorcement, whom I have put away? And 
© which of my creditors is it to whom J have ſold: 
you? Behold, for your iniquities you have ſold 
©. yourſelves,. and for your. tranſgreflions is your: 


© mother put away.” As alſo. from the 3d and 


4th verſes: I clothe the heavens with black- 
© neſs, and I make ſackcloth their covering. The 
© Lord God hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that L ſhould know how to ſpeak a 
* word in ſeaſon to him that is weary. 

In diſcourſing further on this ſubject, it is: 
propoſed, through the aſſiſtance of divine grace, 


I. To open a little the character and ſtate of 
thoſe who are called upon, and exhorted to truſt: 


in the name of the OG 


II. To whe 0 the duty ot caſh, and point 
gut the nnn of i it. b 


1 I. To. apply: the ſubjea for yous inftrudtiow 

1 comfort. 
In the firſt place, thay a am to: open a. kitle: 
the character and ſtate of thoſe who are here cal- 
Jed 
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led upon, and exhoried be fruit in the name of 
the Lord. . 

Their deſcription: is as en „ Who is a- 
mong you that feareth the Lord, and obeyeth 
© the voice of his fervant, that walketh in dark- 
* neſs, and hath no light? let him truſt in the 
© name of the Lord, and ſtay himſelf uponhis 
God It will help us to enter into the ſpirit 
and meaning of the Prophet's words, if we keep 
in view the ſtate of the Jewiſh church, hinted at 
2 little ago; who! is among you; that is, if 
there is one or more, —if there is a {mall ſelect 
number in the midſt of general corruption and 
depravity, who have kept their garments unpol- 
luted, though iniquity abounds, and the love of 
many waxeth cold, that feareth the Lord?“ 
| You know it is common in Scripture to deſeribe 
religion in general by ſome particular leading 
branch of it. The fear of God is oſten made uſe 
of for this purpoſe, as in that paſſage, there ſhall 
be no want to them that fear him. It may, 
therefore, fignify thoſe who have a ſincere and 
unfeigned regard to the commandments of God, 
and have choſen him as their portion and hope. 
Thoſe who deſire and deſerve to be diftinguiſh- - 
ed from the profane deſpiſer, the fecure for- 
maliſt, or the diſguiſed hypocrite Thoſe, in a 
word, who are, and who deſire to appear, to 
uſe the ſtrong language of Scripture, upon the 
Fords fide in every ſtruggle, and who reſolve, 

a Cogn eden gin i fe e bro mrs wall 
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with Joſhua, that whatever others do, for their 
part they will ſerve the Lord. 

But I cannot help thinking, we may alſo, with 
oreat ſafety, explain the words ina cloſer and 
ſtricter ſenſe, and ſuppoſe, that by fearing the 


Lord, is to be underſtood a due reverence for his 


infinite majeſty, and a humble veneration for his 


ſacred authority. This is a moſt excellent fence 


or guard to the conſcience in an evil time, and a 
noble preſervative from the ſpreading infection 
and inſinuating poiſon of prevailing or faſhion- 
able ſins. It is alſo the uſual character of a diſ- 
ſolute age to have caſt off fear, to treat the moſt 
ſacred things with ſcorn, and to look upon that 


holy ſolicitude to avoid ſin, which appears in 
the carriage and language of a child of God, as 
a mark of meanneſs or weakneſs of mind. In 


ſuch an age, one who fears God is well deſcribed 
by the prophet Iſaiah; © But to this man will I 


look, even to him that is poor and of a con- 


* trite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word.“ 


The next part of the character is, and obey- 
© eth the voice of his ſervant;' that is to ſay, is 
willing to hearken to the meſſage of God by the 
mouth of his ſervants. - The words of the text, no 
doubt, may be conſidered as primarily referring 
to the inſpired Prophets, who bore an immediate 
commiſſion, * miraculouſly atteſted. from God. 
Many, even of theſe, were ſet at nought, their 
meſſage derided, and their perſons inſulted, when 


they attempted to ſtem the tide of prevailing vice, 


or 


| 
| 
| 
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or boldly denounced the divine vengeance againſt 
high-handed ſinners. But the ſincerely pious 
obeyed their voice. I ſhall make no ſcruple to 
apply this to ourſelves, and. the preſent age. 
Our blefled Redeemer hath eſtabliſhed in his 
church a ſtanding miniſtry, and the regular ad- 
* miniſtration. of ordinances. And though we 
have this treaſure in earthen veſſels, yet in no 
other way doth he now communicate his will, 
and vouch- ſafe his preſence to his people, but by 
the reading and hearing of his word, and at- 
tendance upon his inſtituted worſhip. It will, 
no doubt, therefore be a part of the character of 
à good man, that he will love the. IO 
and obey the voice of the fervants of God; that 
he will conſider him who hath fent them, and 
receive inſtruction, not as the word of man, but 
as it is in deed and in truth the word of God. 
On the other hand, when iniquity prevails, 
when irreligion and profaneneſs lift up their 
heads, one of the moſt uſual concomitants and: 
one of the ſureſt proofs of it is, a neglect of or- 
dinances, and contempt of thoſe who are con- 
cerned in their adminiſtration : How far this is 
at preſent the caſe, I leave to yourſelves to judge. 
While I ſpeak. this, my brethren, I do by no. 
means deſire to fee an ignorant people diſtracted 
by the gloomy terrors of ſuperſtition, or led 
blindfold by the enchanted cord of implicit faith. 
But fure I am, there is an extreme on either 
nn, and thoſe who. truly fear. the Lord, wilt 
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honour the perſons, and obey the voice of ſuch 
as plead his cauſe and ſpeak in his name. You 
may reſt aſſured, that though they neither de- 
ſerve nor claim any authority on their own ac- 
count, yet ſo long as they ſtand in the divine 
councils, and ſpeak the divine word, their meſ- 
ſage will be attended with this awful ſanction, 
He that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me, and as 
that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that ſent me. 
The laſt part of the character here drawn, 
which lays the foundation for the ſubſequent di- 
rection is, that walketh in darkneſs, and hath 
© no light.” Darkneſs and light, beſides their 
literal, have often a metaphorical ſenſe in Scrip- 
ture. They are, indeed, uſed with a good deal 
of latitude and variety. But I think their meta- 
phorical ſignification may be reduced to theſe 
two general heads. 1. Sometimes light ſignifies 
knowledge, and darkneſs lignifies ignorance,— 
as in Eph. v. 8. © Ye were ſometimes darkneſs, 
© but now are ye light in the Lord; walk as 
children of light.” Acts xxvi. 18. To turn 
them from darkneſs unto light, and from the 
© power of Satan unto God.“ Job xxxvii. 19. 
© Teach us what we ſhall ſay unto him; for we 
© cannot order our ſpeech by reaſon of darkneſs. 
2. Sometimes darknefs ſignifies diſtreſs or trouble, 
and the correſpondent fignification of light is de- 
lverance and joy; as 2. Sam. xxii. 28, 29. And 
the afflicted people thou wilt ſave; but thine 
© eyes are upon the haughty, that thou mayeſt 
b — 
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x bring them down; for thou art my lamp, O 
© Lord; and the Lord will lighten my darkneſs.” 
Job xix. 8. © He hath fenced up my way that I 
cannot pats ; he hath put darkneſs in my paths.” 
Bf xcvii. 11. Light is ſown for the righteous, 
and gladneſs for the upright in heart.“ Eſther 

viii. 16. And the Jews had 1 and gladnefs, 
© and joy and honour.” 

None of theſe ſenſes is to be excluded in tie | 
paſſage before us. Believers may walk in dar- 
neſs, when ignorant or uncertain as to what 
nearly concerns them, as well as under diſtreſs 
and trouble. They have alſo a mutual influence 
upon, produce, and are produced by one another. 
For illuſtrating this a little more particularly, ob- 
ſerve, that a good man may walk in darkneſs; 
1. When he is in doubt or uncertainty as to his 
intereſt in the divine favour. 2. When he is 

under the preſſure of outward calamity. 3. 
When the ſtate of the church is ſuch, that he 
cannot underſtand or explain, in a ſatisfying 
manner, the courſe of divine providence. Theſe 
particulars I have it not in view to, enlarge much 
upon, but only to explain them ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary to lay a foundation for what ſhall be after- 
wards offered on the duty to truſt in God. 

1. Then, a good man may walk in den 
when he is in doubt or uncertainty as to his inte- 
reſt in the Divine favour. I apprehend that ſome 
meaſure of hope in God's mercy is eſſential to 
true Piety, and not only the right, but the poſeſ- 

ſion 


_ 
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ſion of every child of God. Faith and deſpair 
are beyond all queſtion inconſiſtent. Faith and 
hope are inſeparable. Yet certainly the excellent 
ones of the earth may be ſometimes involved in 
great perplexity and doubt. This is plain from 
ſcripture examples, from daily experience, and 

from the nature and reaſon of the thing. How 


violent a ſtruggle do we often find the Pſalmiſt 


David in, between hope and fear? O my God; 


my ſoul is caſt down in me; therefore will Ire- 
member thee from the land of Jordan, and of 


the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar.“ How 
many do we ſee every day under afpirit of bon- 
dage, who, though they ſtill cleave to God as their 
portion, yet are often full of fears, and ſeldom 
dare confidently affirm their intereſt in, or relati- 


on to him | And indeed how can it be otherwiſe ? | 
While we are here, our ſanctification is but im- 


perfect; and, alas! with regard to many, it is of- 
ten hard to determine, whether we ſhould not 


write upon it, Mene tekel, 28 ellcutially defec- 


tive. 


Sin ſ eparates bandes God and his people, and 
cauſes him to hide his face from them. Nay, 
iometimes, though there be no particular or pro- 
voking crime, as the cauſe of his controverſy with 
them, he may withdraw from them the light of his 


countenance, to exerciſe their vigilance, or to try 


their patience. I know, my brethren, that the 
diſtreſs of ſerious ſouls, when mourning after an 
bent or an: angry God, crying to him in ſecret, 
and 
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and following hard after him in his ordinances, is 
by many treated with the higheſt degree of con- 
tempt. But ſurely, if peace of mind from a well 
founded hope of the Divine favour, is the great- 
eſt of all preſent bleſſings; and if this, from the 
variableneſsof our own conduct, is ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leis ſtrong, and ſometimes wholly ſuſ- 
pended ; when this laſt is the caſe, it muſt occa- 
Hon inexpreflible concern, and there can be no 
greater evidence of irreligion and impiety than to 
call it in queſtion. 

2. A good man may walk in darkneſs when 
under the preſſure of outward calamity. This, 
in a real believer, is never wholly ſeparated from 
the former. Even in itſelf, indeed, no affliction 
For the preſent is joyous. but grievous. The diſ- 
orders of this feeble frame, poverty, and ſtraitneſs 
of proviſion, unjuſt ſlander and reproach, muſt 
be deeply and ſenſibly felt by every good man, 
even as he is a man. To this may be added, the 
loſs of relations, and coneern for the ſufferings 
of others of every kind, which is always moſt diſ- 
treſſing to the beſt and tendereſt ſpirits. But out- 
ward calamities by thoſe that fear God, are felt 
moſt ſenfibly when they are confidered as the 
rod of his anger, and bring fin to remembrance. 
When he viſits his own children with any of his 
ſore judgments: when he follows them with 
breach upon breach, they are ready to ſay, Sure- 
ly he is ſetting me up as a mark for his arrows, 
he is counting me his enemy. — They are of- 

| FER 


ten at a loſs to underſtand the cauſe of his con- 
troverſy with them; and they alſo find it often 
extremely difficult to bring their minds to a pa- 
tient and ſubmiſſive reſignation to his holy will. 
To thoſe who know their duty, and deſire, 
through Divine grace, to comply with it, it is no 

| ſmall difficulty to be obliged to ſtruggle with a 

riſing and rebellious heart within, as well as ſut- 

fering from without, and to be alternately calling 
in queſtion the certainty, either of the love of 

God to them, or of their love to him. 

3. A good man may ſometimes walk in dark- 
neſs from the aſpect of Providence, and the ſtate 
of the Redeemer's kingdom. The works of God: 
are ſought out of them who have pleaſure in them. 
But when they are not able to penetrate the 
depths of the Divine counſels, this becomes often 
a ſource both of diſtreſs and temptation. When 
wicked men are ſuffered to proſper at their will; 
hen the good are oppreſſed by the power and 
tyranny, or perſecuted by the malice of their ene- 
mies; hen the moſtgenerous attempts for the 
revival of truth and righteouſneſs are rendered a- 
bortive; hen the profeſſing ſervants of God 
are divided into parties, or marſhalled under 
names, and their zeal made to ſpend itſelf in un- 
neceſſary, ſinful and hurtful contentions ;—when 
offences come, and -thofe of the higheſt profeſſion 
or attainments are ſuffered to fall into ' groſs 
crimes, by which the mouths of enemies are open- 
ed to blaſpheme; then may, and muſt we adopt 
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the words of the Pſalmiſt.—Pſ. Ixxiii. 10.— 14. 
Therefore, his people return hither; and wa- 
* ters of a full cup are wrung out unto them: 
And they ſay, how doth God, know? and is 
there knowledge in the Moſt High? Behold, 
* theſe are the ungodly who proſper in the 
© world; they increaſe in riches. Verily, I have 
« cleanſed my heart in vain, and waſhed my 
hands in innocency. For all the day long 
y Wan been e r and chaſtened ae mor- 
ning.“ 

1 proceed now to the from mk chief thing 
propoſed from this paſſage, which was to explain 
the duty of truſt in . and to n out its | 
foundation. 

Trauſt, in the moſt general view] we can take 
of it, may be thus explained. It is a reliance or 
confidence in God, that however diſcouraging 
appearances may be for the preſent time, yet, by 
his power and wiſdom, our defires and expectati- 
on ſhall take place, whether as to deliverance 
from trouble, or the obtaining of future bleſſings, 
When we can attain this happy frame of ſpirit; 
it is an inconceivable relief and eaſe to the mind 
under ſuffering, and is excellently expreſſed by 
the Pſalmiſt,—Pſ. lv. 22. Caſt thy burden upon 
the Lord, and he ſhall fuſtain thee, he ſhall | 
never ſuffer the righteous to be moved. Let 
us then endeavour to explain the grounds of this 
as diſtinctly as poſſible. And God grant that it 
may be done not only 1 in a clear, but in a ſolid 

and 
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and ſatisfying manner, ſo as to afliſt » you in the 
practice of real and vital religion. | 
J have already faid, that our expeftation is 
from the power and wiſdom of God. May we 
then reaſonably expect, is it our duty to believe 
that we ſnall. receive all that we deſire, and that 
is within the reach of Divine power and wiſdom? 
Theſe have no bounds at all. We know that 
nothing is too hard for the Almighty. - He doth 
according to his will in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth. This ſug- 
geſts to us, that there is ſomething more neceſ- 
ſary, in order to lay a proper foundation for traſt, 
viz, his goodneſs to make our expectation proba- 
ble, and his promiſe to make it certain. Even 
created beings can often do what they will not. 
This holds particularly with regard to God; whoſe 
power is directed in its exerciſe by his goodneſs, 
and limited by his wiſdom. His goodneſs, in ge- 
neral, encourages us to go to him with a perad- 
venture, or who can tell whether he may not be 
gracious? But in order: to make our truſt both 
diſtinct and ſtrong, we muſt go to his promiſe, 
© for he is faithful and keepeth* covenant and 
truth for ever Truſt then, my brethren, reſts 
ultimately on the promiſe. It muſt be preciſely 
commenſurate, or of the ſame extent with the 
promiſe. - Whoever doubts or: calls in queſtion - 
he certainty of what God hath promiſed, is 
- chargeable with diſtruſt; and whoever: expects 
to receive, in kind or degree, more than he has 
L 3. premiſe , 
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promiſed is ſo far guilty of preſumption. This is 
the general rule, andI think it carries ſuch evi- 
dience with it, that every one muſt be ſenfible it is juſt, 
who hath heard it with any meaſure of attention. 
But the great difficulty yet remains, which is, 
to apply this rule to the various cares that occur 
in the ſpiritual life, and to tell any particular per- 
ſon what it is his duty firmly to believe, and hope 
he ſhall receive from God, and what it would be 
preſumptuoits and fimple in him to fix his expec- 
tation on. This is plainly of the greater impor- 
tance, that the more particular dur truſt is, as to 
the object of deſire, it is the more powerful a 
ſupport to the mind. At the ſame time it fre- 
quently happens, that the more particular our de- 
fires are formed, the foundation of our hope ap- 
Hears the more uncertam and queſtionable. On 
this account you may obſerve, that it is of the 
greateſt moment to underſtand the nature andte- 
nor of the promiſes; or rather, indeed, to e- 
plain the foundation of truſt, and to explain the 
nature and tenor of the promiſes, 1 is one and the 
fame thing. | 
For this end, it may be proper to Aiſtinguiſh 
the promiſes of God, as to futurity, into two 
heads, abſolute and conditional. By abſolute 
- promiſes, in this place, I underſtand only thoſe + 
that are ſo in the moſt unlimited ſenſe, that is to 
ſay, revealed as a part of the fixed. plan of Pro- 
_ vidence, ſuſpended on no terms but what all, of 
every character, may expect will certainly come 
| | to" 
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to paſs. Such are the promiſes after the flood, 
© that ſummer and winter, ſeed time and harveſt, 
© ſhould not fail,—the coming of Chriſt in the 
« fleſh at the fulneſs of time, to the ancient Pa- 
triarchs, and to us the downfallof Antichriſt ; 
© —the Preſervation of a church on earth, let 
its enemies be or do what they will ;—* the cal- 
© ling of God's ancient people the Jews, and the 
* coming of Chriſt to judge the world at the laſt 
© day.” Theſe are all called promiſes in Scrip- 
ture, and ſo far as they can be of any uſe to the 
people of God, either for direction in duty, or 
_ reſtraint from fin, or conſolation under trial, they 
are to be depended on, in- the moſt. abſolute man- 
ner, for they reſt upon the certainty of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the truth of the unchangeable 
God, who. is not a man that he ſhould lie, nor 
_ © the fon of man that he ſhould repent,” 
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SERMON IX. 


Trul in God. 


ISA IAH l. 10. 


N bo ts among you that feareth. the Lord, that obeyeth 
the voice of his ſervant, that <valketh in darkneſs, 
and hath no light ? let him truft in the name of the 
Lord, and flay upon his God. 


AVING, in the former diſcourſe, opened the 

character and ftate of thoſe who are called 

upon, and exhorted to truſt in the name of the 
Ford; and entered upon the ſecond thing pro- 
poſed; which was, to explain the duty of truſt 
in God, and to point out its foundation; and 
having in this view conſidered the nature of ab- 
ſolute promiſes; I proceed, 
2. To conſider the nature and uſe of condi- 
tonal promiſes, Theſe I am obliged, for greater 
diſtinctneſs, 
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diſtinctneſs, to divide into three different heads. 
—1. There are promiſes made to perſons of 
ſuch or ſuch a character, or in ſuch or ſuch a 
ſtate.— 2. There are promiſes, the performance 
of which is ſuſpended on our compliance -with 
ſomething previouſly, required, as the condition 
of obtaining them—3. There are promiſes, not 
only ſuſpended-on both the preceding terms, but 
upon the ſuppoſition of ſome circumſtances in 
| themſelves uncertain, or to us unknown, Let 
us conſider each of theſe with care and attention. 

1. There are promiſes made to perſons of 
ſuch or ſuch a character, or in ſuch or ſuch a 
ſtate, which are therefore to be applied and reſ- 
ted on, according as the evidence of our being 
of this character, or in this ſtate, is clear or obs 


ſcure. In this I have particularly It view, the 


bleflings of ſalvation; the pardon of fin, peace 
with God, the fpirit of ſanctification, and a right 
to everlaſting life. Theſe all lie in an unbroken 


chain, and inſeparable connection, and might 


have been more briefly expreſſed, by an intereſt 
in Chriſt the Saviour, who is the author, fource 
and ſum of theſe bleflinps ; for all the promiſes 
of God in him, are yea, and in him Amen, 
* to the glory of God by us.” Let no judicious, 


attentive hearer be ſurpriſed or diſſatisfied, that 


I have ranked theſe among conditional promiſes z 
for you may obſerve that I have expreſſed my- 
ſelf thus, they are promiſes made to perſons of 
ſuch or ſuch a character, or in ſuch or ſuch a 

ſtate. 
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ſtate. In this, they certainly differ from the 
promiſes properly abſolute, mentioned above. It 
is far from my intention to do injury to that 
fundamental truth, that ſalvation is by grace. I 
eſteem that doctrine which proceeds upon a ſelf- 


righteous ſyſtem, to be contrary to the word of : 


God, and moſt pernicious to the ſouls of men. 
There is nothing at all required in Scripture to 
be performed by us, as a purchaſing or meriting 
condition. Every gracious act of the divine 
government, in our favour, is the fruit of the 
| Redeemer's purchaſe, and every holy difpoſition 
wrought, 1 in us 15 the effect of his Almighty grace. 
But it is certain at the ſame time, that in order 
to our accepting thoſe bleſſings, we muſt be truly 
and deeply humbled, and ſee ourſelves to be in- 
capable and helpleſs. ' We muſt. be. unfeignedly 
willing to renounce all claim of merit, and accept 
of ſalvation as it is offered in the Goſpel ; that is, 
in its full extent, and in the free and ſovereign 
manner of its communication. So far, ſurely, 
we muſt ſay, the promiſes of the Goſpel are 
conditional, or wholly pervert the word of God.. 
I know of no promiſes then to the unbelieving 
and impenitent, unleſs you call that a promiſe, 
that they ſhall have their portion in the lake of 
_ © fire that burneth with brimſtone; and that the 
© ſnoke of their torment. aſcendeth up for ever 
© and ver, 
Hear it, my dear brethren; 3 it is het $ needy, 
8 thirſty, icn ible ſoul, that is invited to come and 
fi n 
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find reſt. © Hol every one that thirſteth, come 
« ye to the waters; and he that hath no money; 
© come ye, buy and eat; yea, come buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. Come 
© unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
© and I will give you reſt.” If any ſhall think fit 
further to ſay, that the very deſtination of the 
veſſels of mercy, is of God's ſovereign pleaſure, 
that conviction itſelf is by a day of his power, 
and that faith which intereſts us in Chriſt's 
righteouſneſs is his gift: I agree to the whole, 
but obſerve, that it is improperly introduced 
here. No uſe can poſſibly be made of the di- 
vine decree in the application of the promiſes. It 
1s inverting the order of things. Can any man 
ſay, I truſt. in the mercy of God, becauſe I have 
been ordained to everlaſting life? No man can 
derive comfort from this, till by his effectual cal- 
ling it is publiſhed, and begins to be accompliſh- 
ed; and then he may look back with wonder 
and gratitude to that everlaſting love, by which 
he was choſen in Chriſt before the foundation of 
the world. Can you judge of the fruit of a tree 
by looking upon the root? No, but you judge of 
the ſtrength and deepneſs of the root, by the ful- 
neſs of the fruit, and the vigour and verdure of 
the branches. From an improper mixture of 
what belongs to the ſecret will of God, and what 
belongs to us, as our duty, much error and con- 
fuſion ariſes. | 
TOW my brethren, as to the application of 


theſe 
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theſe — of pardon and peace, the humbled 
ſinner, the man among us, who walketh in dark- 
neſs and hath no light, —who is burdened with 
a ſenſe of guilt, and diſcouraged by the threaten- 
ings of the law, the accuſations of confcience, 
and the pure and holy nature of God, —who, 
perhaps has all this aggravated by diſtreſs and 
trouble, is called to truſt in the name of the 
Lord, and ſtay himſelf upon his God. He is 
invited to conſider and reſt on the extent of the 
call, the immutability of the promiſe, and the 
riches of divine grace. If he is ſo far from plead- 
ing any merit in himſelf, or being diſſatisfied 
with the Plan of ſalvation laid down in the Gol- 
pel, that he is making every thing an argument 
againſt himſelf, and dare not lay hold of, or ap- 
propriate ſo unſpeakable a mercy : this is juſt the 
effect of diſtruſt, and he is called, in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, in the text, to © truſt in the name 
of the Lord, and ſtay upon his God.“ With 
how many gracious aſſurances for this purpoſe is 
the Scripture filled! John vi. 37, All that the 
Father hath given me ſhall come to me, and 
© him that cometh unto me I will in no wile caſt 
out.“ Heb. vii. 25. Wherefore he is able 
© alſo to fave them to the uttermoſt that come to 
© God by him, ſeeing he ever liveth to make in- 
© tercefſion for them.“ Rev. xxii. 17. And 
© the Spirit and the' bride ſay, come, And let 
« him that heareth ſay, come. And let him 
© that is athirſt come. And whoſoever will, let 
5 him 


© him take of the water of life freely.“ All 
things, Chriſt excepted, are to be renounced to 
the all-ſufficiency of a Redeemer, to be the foun- 

dation of our hope. 'The penitent will fay with 
the Apoſtle, Phil. iii. 8. Yea doubtleſs, and 
© I count all things but lofs for the excellency of 
© the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus, my Lord : for 
© whom J have ſuffered the loſs of all things, and 
© do count them but dung, that I may win 
© Chriſt, and be found in him, not having mine 
© own righteouſneſs which 1s of the law, but 
© that which is through the faith of Chriſt, even 
© the righteouſneſs which is of God by faith.“ 

2, There is a ſecond claſs of promiſes, the 
performance of which is ſuſpended on our previ- 
ous compliance with ſomething required as the 
condition of obtaining them. In theſe we are 
not only called © to accept of the divine mercy, I 
© but commanded to obey the Divine will” The = 
order in which I have placed theſe, will, I hope, 
prevent you from miſunderſtanding or mifapply- | 
ing what may be ſaid on them. This claſs in- 
cludes all the promiſes in Scripture, regarding | 
the daily progreſs of a believer in his ſanctifica- 9 
tion and conformity to God, as well as the in- i 

| creaſe of his comfort and peace. I am ſenſible, | 
that as the reconciliation of a ſinner to God, 1 
and his right to what is called in Scripture the 
promiſe of eternal life, is of free and unmerited 
maoercy, fo, no doubt, all the inferior or ſubordi- 
nate promiſes. flow from the fame ſource, nay, 
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in a certain meaſure, they are entirely upon the 
ſame footing with thoſe formerly mentioned; 
that is to ſay, final perſeverance, real growth in 
the ſpiritual life, and neceſſary comfort, are the 
ſure and purchaſed portion of every one that is 
born of God. Rom. viii. 29. For whom he 
© did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinate to be 
* conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the firſt-bora among many brethren. 
But in the diſtribution of thoſe gifts, particularly 
in their meaſure, there is not only an unknown 
regard to the good pleaſure of God, but a known 
and eſtabliſhed regard to our conduct in duty. 
Thus the abundant ſupply of the Spirit is the 
fruit and return of diligence in prayer. Matt, 
vii. 7. * Aſk and it ſhall be given you, ſeek and 
© ye ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened un- 
© to you.” See alſo Ezekiel xxxvi. 25, compared 
with the 37. © Then will I ſprinkle clean water 
© upon you, and ye ſhall be clean from all your 
<« filthineſs ; and from all your idols will I cleanſe 
© you, &c. Thus ſaith the Lord, yet for all this 
© will I be enquired of by the houſe of Iſrael to 
© doit for them.“ Thus alſo inward conſolation, 
as well as outward ſecurity, is expreſsly promiſed 
as the effect and_reward of uniformity and dili- 
gence in duty. Ia, xxxii. 17. And the work 
© of righteouſneſs, ſhall be peace, and the effect 
5 nf righteouſneſs, quietneſs, and aſſurance for 
ever.“ As the counter part and illuſtration of 
this, you ſee, that a departure from the path of 
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duty brings on the threatened, or, perhaps, 1 
ought to call it, the promiſed rod of correction 
Pf. Ixxxix. 30.—33. © But if his children ſhal 
* forſake my law, and not walk in my judgments 
© if they break my ſtatutes, and keep not my 
commandments ; then will I viſit their tranſ- 
greſſions with a rod, and their iniquities with 
{tripzs. Nevertheleſs, my loving kindneſs will 
1900 take from him, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs 
to fail.“ In the ſame manner, Iſa. xl. 30, 31. 
Even the youths ſhall faint and be weary, and 
the young men ſhall utterly fail: but they that 
wait upon the Lord ſhall renew their ſtrength; 
they ſhall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
F ſhall run and not be weary; — they ſhall walk 
* and not faint.” Agreeably to all this, you 
know, our bleſſed Lord preſcribed watchfulneſs 
and prayer as the great preſervatives againſt 
temptation, and whoever expects either ſpiritual 
ſtrength or comfort, while he relaxes his dili- 
gence in the way of duty, 1s guilty of that fin, 
which is called in Scripture, tempting God; and 
ſhall aſſuredly ou with a dreadful diſappoint- | 
ment. 

My brethren, as much ot the daily l of 
real believers regards their progreſs in ſanctifica- 
tion, and their peace and comfort, it is proper 
that you ſhould carefully attend to the tenor of 
theſe promiſes, and to what ought to be your 
reliance upon them." I thall ſum, up, in a few 
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particulars, what I apprehend to be of moſt im- 
 portance. 


1. Truſt in theſe cromiſes implies ſelf. denial, 
and a deep ſenſe of your own weakneſs. Theſe 
promiſes would be unneceſſary and ſuperfluous, 


were we not inſufficient of ourſelves for any thing 


that is good. Truſt in God ſtands directly op- 
poſed to all ſelf- dependence. Prov. iii. . Truſt 
in the lord with all thine heart, and lean not 
© to thine own underſtanding.“ How jealous 
Cod is, if I may ſpeak fo, of the honour that is 
dae to him in this reſpect, may be ſeen from the 
many foul and ſhameful crimes into which he 
permitted ſome of his beſt ſaints. to fall, when 


they were off their guard, by ſloth, or ſtill more 


provoked him by pride and preſumption ; Noah's 
drunkenneſs, Moſes s paſſion, David's adultery 


and murder, and Peter's denial of his maſter, 


1 Cor. x, 11, 12. Now all thefe things hap- 
pened unto them for enſamples, and they are 
written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. Wherefore, let 
him that thinkcth he ſtandeth take heed leſt 
he fall.” For this reaſon the Apoſtle Paul ſays, 
with great propriety, and with great force, 
which is equally applicable to himſelf and other 


* 


believers, a ſeeming paradox; 1 Cor. xii. 10. 


For when Iam weeks then I am ſtrong.” 
1. As we are to put no truſt in ourſelves, ſo 
we are to exercise the moſt unſhaken confidence 


of our bong able to diſcharge any duty, or un- 
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dergo any trial by the help of the Almighty. 
Oh | how ready are we to fin on both hands 
How often do we preſume upon our own ſtrength, 
and forget the neceſſity of applying for divine 
aid — And on the other hand, how prone are 
we to timidity or deſpondence in difficult caſes ! 
When corruptions have long kept their ground, 
we are ready to dread their influence, and to 
make but little out of the promiſes in Scripture, 
that we ſhall be made © more than conquerors. 
through him that loved us. We have: learn- 
ed, by ſad experience, that in us dwelleth no 
good thing, and yet it is long before we will at- 
tend to the leſſon that follows hard upon it, 
* my grace 1s ſufficient for thee, and my ſtrength 
$ "_ be made perfect in weakneſs” 
As theſe promiſes: are expreſsly made to 
45 Agent, you muſt ſtill remember that your 
own attention and application to duty is eſſential- 
ly neceſſary, and that the aſſiſtance promiſed 
from on high, is: always repreſented in Scripture 
as an argument and encouragement to diligence, 
and not a warrant or excuſe for floth, Philip. 
ji. 12. Work out your own falvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God that worketh in 
© you both to will and to do of his good pleaſure.” 
It is alſo well worthy of notice, that the ſame 
Prophet Ezekiel, who ſays, chap. xxxvi. 26. 
© Anew heart alſo will I give you, and a new 
* ſpirit will J put within you, changes the form 
of his expreſſion ; and in another place, chap- 
M 3 Xviii. 
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xvlii. 31, 32. ſpeaks in the following terms: 
© Caſt away from you all your tranſgreſſions 
© whereby ye have tranſgreſſed; and make you 
© a new heart and a new ſpirit : for why will ye 
die, O houſe of Iſrael? For I have no pleaſure 
© in the death of him that dieth, faith the Lord 
_ © God; wherefore turn yourſelves, and live ye.“ 
In conſequence of this, 

4. In the laſt place, truſt in God will make 
us ready to acknowledge, that when we fail in 
duty, when we forget or break our refolutions, 
the fault is certainly in ourſelves. It is impoſtible 
to excuſe or juſtify ourſelves in any degree, with- 
out laying the blame, in the ſame proportion, 
upon God, and calling in queſtion his faithfulneſs 
and truth. But whatever our treacherous hearts 
may ſinfully ſuggeſt, we are not ſtraitened in God, 
but ſtraitened in our own bowels. - We find him 
pleading his own cauſe, in this reſpect, in many 
paſſages of Scripture, Iſa. lix. 1. Behold, the 
© Lord's hand is not ſhortened, that it cannot 
© ſave; neither his ear heavy, that he cannot 
hear; but your ſins have ſeparated between 
* you and your God, and your iniquities have 
© hid his face from you, that he will not hear. 
Upon the whole, truſt in theſe promiſes is no 
other than an humble and diligent application to 
duty, under a deep ſenſe of weakneſs, and de- 
pendence on promiſed ftrength, accompanied 
with a firm perſuaſion, that © in the name of the 
© Lord we ſhall tread down our enemies,” and 

go 
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go on Gen ſtrength to ſtrength, till we appear 
before God in Zion. 

3. Another claſs of atone are cos that 
are ſuſpended, not only on the ſame conditions 


with the two former, but upon ſome other cir- 


cumſtances in themſelves uncertain, or to us un- 
ſeen. Theſe are temporal mercies, or rather 


temporal proſperity, deliverance from preſent 


diſtreſs, and abundance or affluence of outward 
enjoyments. Perhaps we may alſo add ſpiritual 


conſolation, and ſenfible joy in God. I find no 


temporal promiſe preciſely fixed to the ſervant of 
God but this: Bread ſhall be given him, and 
© his water ſhall be ſure;' and it is certainly his 
duty, in the moſt ſtraitening circumſtances, to 
maintain a confident dependence on the power 
and wiſdom of Providence for neceſſary ſupply. 
I do not condemn thoſe who, when reduced to 
extremity, have actually pleaded this divine 
promiſe, and againſt hope, have believed in 


hope; and I am perſuaded inſtances have not 


been wanting of relief, furniſhed in a manner 
next to miraculous. But as to every other degree 
of temporal proſperity, God hath reſerved it in 
his own hand to give or withhold it at his plea- 


ſure; that is, as he ſees it will be moſt for his 


glory, and the benefit of his people. It is lawful 
then, my brethren, for you to endeavour to pro- 
cure, by honeſt induſtry, the increaſe of your 


ſubſtance, to look well to the ſtate of your flocks - 


and your herds, and to aſk by prayer the bleſ- 
| ſing 
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ſing of God upon your labours. It is lawful, and 
it is your duty by regularity and care, to preſerve 
life and health, as well as to aſk of the Father of 
your ſpirits, recovery from ſickneſs, or deliver- 
ance from any other kind of diſtreſs. But you 
are not warranted to believe that theſe petitions. 
{ſhall be granted in hand, or in vour own time 
and meaſure, even though you aſk them in ſin- 
cerity with the prayer of faith. There may be 
reaſons for witholding them, and yet you may 
be accepted in your prayers. An infinitely wiſe 
God knows beſt what is for your good, and he 
only hath a right to determine in what part of 
his own ſervice; where and how long he ſhall _ 
employ you. Truſt in God, therefore, in this 
reſpect, implies a careful attention to the tenor 
of the promiſes with regard to temporal mercies, 
and not to look for, or even, if poſfible, deſire 
what he hath not promiſed to beſtow. 

If Jam not miſtaken, we ſhall find it of mo- 
ment, upon this ſubject, to obſerve, both what. 
he hath not and what he hath certainly promiſed. 
He has no where promiſed that his own people 
| ſhall be the richeſt or the greateſt on earth; but 
he hath certainly promiſed to bleſs their provi- 
ſion, and aſſured them, that a little that a juſt 
man hath ſhall be better than the riches of 
many wicked. He has not promiſed that they 
ſhall be free from ſuffering; but he hath cer- 
tainly promiſed to ſupport them by his ann pre- 
ſence under their diſtreſs. Iſa. xiii. 2. When 
15 * thou 
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© thou paſſeſt through the waters, I will be with 
© thee z and through the rivers, they ſhall not 
overflow thee ; when thou walk eſt through the 
© fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt ; neither ſhall the 
flame kindle upon thee.” The truth is, he hath 
promiſed that“ all things ſhall work together for 
© their good'. In one word, they have indeed 
all mercies promiſed, only they themſelves are 
not in a condition, at prefent, to judge what they 
may uſe with ſafety, and what not. As the heir 
of an opulent eſtate, though he is proprietor of 
all, yet is laid under reſtraint while in infancy 
and nonage, becauſe he would ſoon ruin himſelf 
if it were committed to his own management ; ſo 
the believer, though an heir of God, and joint 
heir with Chriſt, yet till he is meet for the in- 
heritance, he muſt be at his Maker's and Re- 
deemer's diſpoſal. Take in, therefore, only this 
limitation, and then ſee his extenſive charter. 
1 Cor. iii. 21.— For all things are yours; whe- 
* ther Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
* or life, or death, or things preſent, or things to 
come; all are yours; and ye are Chriſt's; and 
* Chriſt is God's.“ What then is the duty of a 
child to God? It is to breathe after more and 
more ſubmiſſion to the divine will, and to annex 
this reſervation to every petition of a temporal na- 
ture, © nevertheleſs, not my will but thine be done.” 
And, oh ! my brethren, how happy the perſon 
who hath ſeen the weakneſs of human judgment 
who waits the intimation of God's will, before he 
will 
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will ſuffer his deſires to faſten with eagerneſs on 
any earthly comfort, and who endeavours to keep 
himſelf free from perplexity, by an humble and 
ſubmiſſive reliance on the all-ſufficiency of God | 
I obſerved, in entering on this part of the ſub- 
ject, that ſpiritual conſolation, or ſenſible joy in 
God, is to be conſidered as a promiſe of the 
fame claſs, which muſt, therefore, be aſked with 
ſubmiſſion, and is diſpenſed according to the 
good pleaſure of a gracious but ſovereign God. 
I am ſenſible, as has been formerly obſerved with 
another view, that ſome degree of comfort ne- 
ceſſarily follows from a believer's relation to God; 
but many pious perſons ſeem to deſire and to ex- 
pect ſenſible comfort in a higher meaſure than 
Sad ſees it meet to give them, or than is proper 
for them in the preſent ſtate. It is with ſpiritu- 
al proſperity as with temporal, every one cannot 
bear it. Therefore, it is our duty {till to be ſen- 
ſible that we have much more comfort and peace 
than we deſerve, and as we deſire and ſtrive for 
greater degrees of it, to accompany theſe deſires 
with much humility and e to the will 
of God. 
I proceed now to the laſt thing propoſed, which 
was to make a practical application of this ſubject: 
for 1 inſtruction and direction. 
From what has been ſaid, you may ſee what 
3 zou ought to form of inward ſuggeſ- 
tions, and ſtrong or particular impreſſions upon 
your minds. There are ſome extremely prone to 
interpret 
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interpret a text of ſcripture, ſuddenly ſuggeſted 
to their minds, or any {trong impreſſion made on 
them, as an immediate meſſage from God, to be 
directly applied to themſelves : Others, in oppo- 
ſition to this, as enthuſiaſtical and viſionary, ſeem 
to give up every expectation of being able to fay 
with the Pſalmiſt, I bleſs the Lord who hath 
given me counſel, my reins alſo inſtruct me in 
the night ſeaſon.” I beg, therefore, that you 
may obſerve, that the ſuggeſtion of a paſlage of 
ſcripture, of itſelf gives no title to the immediate 
application of it, becauſe the great deceiver may 
undoubtedly ſuggeſt ſcripture, as: we find he could 
reaſon from it in our Saviour's temptation. We 
are, in every ſuch caſe, to conſider the tenor of 
it, if it be a promiſe of encouragement, that is, 
how and in what manner it may be ſafely applied. 
If any thing happens to be ſuggeſted that expreſ- 
ſly ſuits our prefent condition, either by ſetting 
home the obligation of duty, with particular evi- 
| dence upon the conſcience, or pointing out the 
grounds of comfort, it ought to be thankfully ac- 
knowledged as from the ſpirit of God. For ex- 
ample, if a perſon, under the power of a ſpirit of 
bondage, and fear of Divine wrath, hath: ſuggeſ- 
ted to him any of the extenſive gracious aſſuran- 
ces of mercy to the chief of ſinners, it is his duty 
to lay hold of it. It is directly ſuited to his con- 
dition, and would be the very thing that a 
wiſe and judicious paſtor would recommend 


to 0M for his relief, He may therefore 
without 
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without heſitation, bleſs God Yor it, if it is 
brought with power and efficacy upon his heart. 
In the ſame manner, if a perſon under trouble 
hath ſuggeſted to him any of the promiſes of 
ſupport under it, ſurely he ought, in the diſcharge 
of his duty, firmly to rely on the accompliſh-' 
ment of that part of the word of God. But in 
the reflex examination of a perſon's character or 
ſtate to apply the ſudden ſuggeſtion of a promiſe 
or privilege, perhaps of a conditional nature, is 
certanly both ſinful and dangerous. Sinful, be- 
cauſe without warrant; and dangerous, becauſe 
leading to deluſion. 

2. From what hath been ſaid, you may ſee 
what it is that we ought to ſeek for with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, and may hope to obtain with 
the greateſt confidence. Recollect, I beſcech 
you, the order in which I have mentioned the 
promiſes of God as the objects of truſt and reli- 
ance. Firſt of all the promiſes of ſalvation, de- 
| liverance from the guilt of fin, and a right to 
everlaſting life; next, whatever is neceſſary to the 
preſervation and improvement of the ſpiritual 
life; and then, in the third place, proper accom- 
modation, and ſuitable proviſion in our paſſage 
through the preſent world. They are here rank- 
ed according to their value in themſelves, and 
the value which we ſhould put upon them. Let 
us, therefore, take care that we never violate this 
order, which is neceſlary, not only becauſe of 
their comparative value, but becauſe of their mu- 

tual 
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tual influence one upon another. It is in vain for 
us to expect to attain to the habit or practice of 
holineſs, till we are united to God by faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt. All the promiſes of the goſpel are 
ratified in him. All the divine fulneſs 1s treaſur- 
ed up in him. Every divine gift is diſpenſed by 
him. Therefore, he ſays, John xv. 4. Abide in 
me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 
© fruit of itſelf, except it abide in the vine; no 
© more can ye, except ye abide in me.“ And the 
Apoſtle Paul, Gal. ii. 20. I am crucified with 
© Chriſt; nevertheleſs I live; yet not I, but 
© Chriſt liveth in me; and the life which I now 
© live in the fleſh, I live by the faith of the Son 
© of God, who loved me, and gave himſelf for 
« me? © x | ; 

In the ſame manner nothing can be more pre- 
poſterous, than to fix our affections upon tempo- 
ral mercies, or our attention upon the promiſes 
that relate to them, ſo as to loſe view of our inte- 
reſt in God's favour, and the progreſs of our ſanc- 
tilication, All the temporal promiſes in ſerip- 
ture are made to the children of God as ſuch, and 
for carrying on the purpoſes of his grace in them, 
Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of theſe things. There is no promiſe in the 
whole volume of inſpiration to the wieked and 
impenitent. . There is no peace, ſaith my God, 
* to the wicked” He will either rebuke them in 
his wrath and chaſten them in his hot diſpleaſure, 
or give them up to a curſed, kardening, ſtupify- 
. | ing 
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ing proſperity, than which, no ſtate on earth k 

more to be.dreaded.—Chriſtian | never ſuffer an 

_ anxiety about your outward ſtate to ſupplant or 

go before, or even to be ſeparated from a concern, 

that you may not be found wanting when weigh- 
ed in the balance of the ſanctuary. 

3. Let me beſeech you to adore the wiſdom, 
juſtice and mercy of God, in the order he hath 
eſtabliſned, according to the different nature of 
the promiſes. That which is of moſt, nay, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, of unſpeakable value, and radical- 
ly contains all the reſt, is placed firſt in order, and 
offered in the moſt free and gracious manner, 
without money and without price. Salvation is 
preached to the chief of ſinners, and a Saviour 
held forth as able to ſave to the uttermoſt all that 
come to God by him. Many uſes might be made 
of this, but the ſingle uſe I intend to make of it 
at preſent, as connected with the duty of truſt, is 
to ſilence the complaints of envy and impatience. 
How prone are many to look with an evil eye u- 
pon the more extenſive poſſeſſions, and greater 
apparent outward comfort which others enjoy 
Does it not aſtoniſh you to think how much un- 
belief and ingratitude there is in thoſe repining 
thoughts? Meanneſs of rank, and poverty of 
ſtate, are no hindrance at. all to an intereſt in 
Chriſt, and a right to everlaſting life. Nay,.the 
Goſpel i is preached to the poor.— Many a Laza- 
rus. has been carried by the angels to Abraham's 
boſom, while the rich and luxurious have lifted 


up 
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up their eyes in torments. Will you, can you, 
dare you then complain? Will you envy the man 
of the world, his ſtately palace, his elegant furni- 
ture, and his ſumptuous fare? What is the am- 
pleſt portion in the preſent life compared with 
the ſure mercies of David? What child of God 
would exchange with any wicked man a priſon 
for a palace, or a ſcaffold for a throne? 
I beſeech you to add to all this, that even with 

regard to preſent peace or comfort, there is no 

compariſon: between a good man and a bid. * A 
© man's life doth not conſiſt in the abundance of 
© the things which he poſſeſſes. This is a truth 
not only often repeated in the ſacred oracles, but 
written in the cleareſt and moſt legible characters 
zn the hiſtory of Providence. —Nay, even inde- 
pendently of virtue or religion itſelf, every human 
calamity, whether ariſing from ſickneſs, reproach, 

contention, fear, or ungratified deſire, rages with 
greater violence in the higher, than in the lower 
ſtations of life. A vain and conceited monarch. 
once ſent to aſk at an heathen oracle, who was 
the happieſt man on earth ? and met with a de- 
ſerved diſappointment in the reply. If we ſhould 
put a queſtion much more profitable as well as. 
much more eaſily refolved, in what rank of life 
the moſt exquiſite human miſery has been found? 
I have no doubt . but it ought to be anfwered, u- 
pon a throne. Experience will always ratify the 
wiſe man's obſervation : * Better is a dinner of 
* herbs where love is, than a ſtalled ox and hatred 
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© therewith. A ſanctified lot is an ineſtimable 
treaſure. Lhe bleſſing of God on a cruiſe of oil, 
and a pot of meal, is better than inexhauſtible 
mines of gold and ſilver. What cauſe of con- 
tentment and patience to the child of God! 

Inc the laſt place, you may learn, from what 
has been ſaid on the ſubject, what is the plaineſt, 
the ſhorteſt, and indeed, the only ſure way to de- 
liverance from diſtreſs or calamity of whatever 
kind. It is to fly to the mercy of God through 
the blood of Chriſt, to renew the exerciſes of faith 
in him, and in proportion as it pleaſes God, to fill 


you with all joy and peace in believing; you will 


perceive every other covenant bleſſing flow clear 


and unmixed from this inexhauſted ſource. It 


will lead to repentance, humiliation and ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The ſanctified uſe of the affliction will be 
obtained, and this brings deliverance of itſelf; for 
no rod will be continued longer than it hath anſ- 


wered its end. At any rate, when ſuffering is 


neceſſary, grace, to ſuffer with patience, ſhall not 
be withheld. Would you have any more, and is 
not this remedy always at hand? Can the pooreſt 


man ſay, it is not within the reach of his purſe? 


It is at once effectual and univerſal. It was once 
ſaid in contempt of a worthy and pious miniſter, 
that he made ſo much of the blood of Chriſt, that 
he would even apply it to a broken bone. But 
bating what may be thought indecent in the ex- 
preſſion, choſen on purpoſe to bring a good man 
into ridicule, the thing itſelf, I make bold to af- 

firm 


firm, is a great and precious truth. Faith in the 

blood of Chriſt makes a man ſuperior to all ſuf- 
ferings. It ſoftens their aſpect—it abates their 
ſeverity—nay, it changes their nature. When a 
man is under diſtreſs or calamity of any kind, and 
conſiders it only in itſelf, and independently of 
his relation to God, it retains its old nature, and 
taſtes with all the bitterneſs of the original curſe ; 
but when it is conſidered as limited in its nature 
—its meaſure, and its continuance by a kind Sa- 
viour, the believer ſubmits to it with patience, as 
a part of his Creator's will.; bears it with patience 
in his Redeemer's ſtrength, and ſometimes is ena- 
| bled to embrace it with pleaſure, as ſerving to car- 
ry him to his Father's preſence. Is this going too 
far? No, my dear brethren ; there are great realities: | 
to which the word of God, and the experience of 
his ſaints, bear united evidence. Many here pre- 
ſent, I doubt not, have been witnefs of this truth. 
in the carriage of their relations now with God; 
and not a few, I truſt, will repeat the teftimony to 
fucceeding ages. I conclude all with that anima- 
ted paſſage of the Apoſtle Paul,— 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
17. For which cauſe we faint not; but though 
© our outward man perith, yet the inward man is 
< renewed day by day. For our light affliction, 
* which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
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SERMON X. 


The Dominion of Providence over the Paſ. 
ſions of Men. 


Ps AL. Ixxvi. 10. 


Surely the wrath of Man ſhall praiſe thee ; the re- 
mainder of avrath ſhalt thou reſtrain. 


HERE is not a greater evidence either of the 

reality or the power of religion, than a 
9 belief of God's univerſal preſence, and a 
conſtant attention to the influence and operation 
of his providence. It is by this means that the 
Chriſtian may be ſaid, in the emphatical Scrip- 
ture language, © to walk with God, and to en- 
dure as ſeeing him who is inviſible, “ 

The doctrine of divine providence 1s very full 
and complete in the ſacred oracles. It extends 
not only to things which we may think. of great. 
moment, and therefore worthy of notice; but to 

things. 


» Proached at Princeton on the general. Faſt, 
0 Hay 1776. 
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things the moſt indifferent and inconſiderable 

Are not two ſparrows ſold for a farthing ?' ſays 
our Lord, * and one of them falleth not to the 
ground without your heavenly Father; nay, 
© the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
It extends not only to things beneficial and ſa- 
| lutary, or to the direction and affiſtance of thoſe 
who are the ſervants of the living God ; but to 
things ſeemingly moſt hurtful and delta, 
and to perſons the moſt refractory and diſobedi- 
ent. He over- rules all his creatures, and all their 
actions. Thus we are told, that © fire, hail, 
 ſmow, vapour, and ſtormy wind, fulfil his word, 
in the courſe of nature; and even ſo the moſt 
impetuous and diſorderly paſſions of men, that 
are under no reſtraint from themſelves, are yet 
perfectly ſubje&t to the dominion of Jehovah. 
They carry his commiſſion, they obey his orders, 
they are limited and reſtrained by his authority, 
and they conſpire with every thing elſe in pro- 
moting his glory. There is the greater need 
to take notice of this, that men are not ge- 
nerally ſufficiently aware of the diſtinction be- 
tween the law of God and his purpoſe; they are 
apt to ſuppoſe, that as the temper of the ſinner is 
contrary to the one, ſo the outrages of the ſinner 
are able to defeat the other; than which nothing 
can be more falſe. The truth is plainly aſſerted 
and nobly expreſſed by the Pſalmiſt in the text, 
<. Surely the wrath of man ſhall praiſe thee; the 
«. remainder of wrath ſhalt thou. reſtrain.” 


This 
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This pſalm was evidently compoſed as a'fong 
of praiſe for ſome ſignal victory obtained, which 
was at the ſame time a remarkable deliverance 
from threatening danger. The author was one 
or other of the later prophets, and the occaſion, 
probably, the unſucceſsful aſſault of Jeruſalem, 
by the army of Senacherib, king of Aſſyria, in 
the days of Hezekiah. Great was the inſolence 
and boaſting of his generals and ſervants againſt 
the city of the living God, as may be ſeen in the 
thirty-ſixth chapter of Iaiah. Yet it pleafed 
God to deſtroy their enemies, and, by his own 
immediate interpoſition, to grant them deliver- 
ance. Therefore the Pſalmiſt ſays, in the fifth 
and ſixth verſes of this Pfalm, © The ſtout-heart- 
© ed are ſpoiled, they have flept their fleep. 
© None of the men of might have found 'their 
hands. At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob! 
, both the chariots and the horſe are caſt into 
© a deep fleep.“ After a few more remarks to 
the fame purpoſe, he draws the inference, -or 
makes the reflection in the tent, Surely che 
* wrath of man fhall praiſe thee; the remainder 
© of wrath ſhalt thou reſtram * which may be 
paraphraſed thus; che fury and injuſtice of op- 
preſſors ſhall bring in a tribute of praiſe to thee; 
the influence of thy righteous providence ſhall 
be clearly diſcerned ; the countenance and. fap- 
port thou wilt give to thine own people ſhall be 
glor iouſly illuſtrated : thou fhalt ſet the bounds | 
which the boldeſt cannot pas = 


] am: 
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1 am ſenſible, my brethren, that the time and 


occaſion of this pſalm, may ſeem to be in one 


reſpect ill ſuited to the intereſting cixcumſtances 


of this country at preſent. It was compoſed af- 


ter the victory was obtained; whereas we are 
now but putting on the , and entering up- 


on an important conteſt, the length of which it 


is impoſſible to foreſee, and the iſſue of which it 
will perhaps be thought preſumption. to foretel. 
But as the truth, with reſpect to God's moral 
government, is the ſame and unchangeable; 3 28 
the iſſue, in the caſe of Senacherib's invaſion, 
did but lead the prophet to acknowledge it; our 


duty and intereſt conſpire in calling upon us to 


improve it. And I have choſen to inſiſt upon 


it on this day of ſolemn humiliation, as it | will 
probably help us to a clear and explicit view of 
what ſhould be the chief ſubject of our prayers 


and endeavours, as well as the great object of our 
hope and truſt, in our preſent ſituation. 
The truth, then, aſſerted in this text , which 
f propoſe to illuſtrate and improve, is,—* That 
* all the diforderly paſſions of men whether ex- 
_ © poſing the innocent to private injury, or whe- 


ther they are the arrows of divine judgment in 


public calamity, ſhall. in the end, be to the 


© praiſe of God: Or, to apply it more particu- - 


larly to the preſent ſtate of the American Colo- 
ny and the plague of war,. The ambition 
* of miſtaken princes, the cunning and cruelty 
of oppreflive and corrupt miniſters, and even 
the 
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'© the inhumanity of brutal ſoldiers, however 
* dreadful, ſhall finally promote the glory of 
© God; and in the mean-time, while the ſtorm 
© continues, his mercy-and kindneſs ſhall appear 
in preſcribing bounds to their rage and fury. 
In diſcourſing of this ſubject, it is my inten- 
tion, through the aſſiſtance of divine grace, 


I. To point out to you in ſome particulars, 
how the wrath of man praiſes God. 


II. To apply theſe principles to our preſent 
ſituation, by inferences of truth for your in- 
ſtruction and comfort, and by ſuitable exhorta- 
tions to duty i in the 1 n eriſis. 


J. In the frſt. place, 13 to point out to you, 
in ſome particulars, how the wrath of man praiſes 
God. I lay, in ſome inſtances, becauſe it is far 
from being in my power, either to mention or 
explain the whole. There is an unſearchable 
depth in the divine counſels, which it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to penetrate. It is the duty of every 
good man to place the moſt unlimited confi- 
-dence in divine wiſdom, and to believe that thoſe 
meaſures of providence that are moſt unintel- 
ligible to him, are yet planned with the ſame 
Kill, and directed to the fame great purpoſes as 
others, the reaſon and tendency of which he 
can explain in the cleareſt manner. But where 
revelation and experience enables us to diſcover 

| | the 
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the wiſdom, equity, or mercy of divine provi- 
dence, nothing can be more delightful or pro- 
ſitable to a ſerious mind, and therefore 1 beg 
your attention to the following remarks. 
In the firſt place, the wrath of man praiſes 
God, as it is an example and illuſtration of di- 
vine truth, and clearly points out the corruption 
of our nature, which is the foundation-ſtone of 
the doctrine ot redemption. Nothing can be 
more abſolutely neceflary to true religion, than a- 
clear and full conviction of the ſinfulneſs of our 
nature and ſtate. Without this there can be 
neither repentance in the ſinner, nor humility 
in the believer. Without this all that is ſaid in 
Scripture of the wiſdom and mercy of God, in 
providing a Saviour, is without force and with- 
out meaning. Juſtly does our Saviour ſay, the 
© whole have no need of a phyſician, but thoſe 
© that are ſick. I came not to call the righteous 
but ſinners to repentance.“ Thoſe who are not 
ſenſible that they are ſinners, will treat every 
exhortation to repentance, and every offer of 
mercy, with diſdain or defiance. 
But where can we have a more affecting vier 
of the corruption of our nature, than in the 
wrath of man, when exerting itſelf in oppreſſion, 
cruelty, and blood ? It muſt be owned, indeed, 
that this truth is abundantly: manifeſt in times 
of the greateſt tranquillity. Others may, if they 
pleaſe, treat the corruption of our nature as a 
chimera ; for my part, I ſee it every where, and 
1 1 
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I feel it every day. All the diſorders in human 


ſociety, and the greateſt part even of the unhap- 
pineſs we are expoſed to, ariſes from the envy, 
malice, covetouſneſs, and other . luſts of man. 
If we and all about us were juſt what we ought 
to be in all reſpects, we ſhould not need to go 
any further for heaven, for it would be upon 
earth. But war and violence preſent a ſpectacle | 
ſtill more awful. How affecting is it to think, 
that the luſt of domination ſhould be ſo violent 
and univerſal | That men ſhould fo. rarely be 
ſatisfied with their own poſſeſſions and acquiſi- 
tions, or even with the benefit that would ariſe 
from mutual ſervice, but ſhould look upon the 
happineſs and tranquillity of others, as an ob- 
ſtruction to their own. That, as if the great law 
of nature were not enough, duſt thou art, and 
© to duſt thou ſhalt return, they ſhould be ſo 
furiouſly ſet for the deſtruction of each other. It 
is ſhocking to think, ſince | the firſt murder of 
Abel by his brother Cain, what havock has been 
made of man by man in every age. What is it 
that fills the pages of hiſtory, but the wars and 
contentions of princes and empires? What vaſt 
numbers has lawleſs ambition brought into the 
field, and delivered as a prey to the, deſtructive 5 
ſword | 1 * 
Ir we dwell a little upon che 9 | 
they - become deeply affecting. The mother 
bears a child with pain, rears him by the la- 
borious attendance of many years; yet in the 


prime 


over the Polk ons of I 15 7 


prime of life, in the vigour of health, and bloom 
of beauty, in a moment he is cut down by the 
dreadful inſtruments of death. Every battle 
© of the warrior is with confuſed noiſe, and 

* garments rolled in Blood 3* but the horror of 
the ſcene is not confined to the field of 5 : 
Few go there unrelated, or fall unlamented ; 
every hoſtile encounter, what muſt be the "od 
preſſion upon the relations of the deceaſed? The 
bodies of the dead can only be ſeen, or the cries 
of the dying heard for a ſingle day; but many 
days ſhall not put an end to the mourning of a 
parent for a beloved ſon, the joy and ſupport of 
his age, or of the widow and helpleſs offspring 
fora father, taken TOY, inthe tulneſs of health 
and vigour. 


But if this may be juſtly fad of all wars be- 5 


tween man and man, what ſhall we be able to 
Tay that is ſuitable to the abhorred ſcene of civil 
war between citizen and citizen? Hew deeply af- 
fecting is it, that thoſe who are the ſame in com- 
plexion, the ſame in blood, in language, and in 
religion, ſhould, notwithſtanding, butcher one a- 
nother with unrelenting rage, and glory in the 
deed? That men ſhould lay waſte the fields of their 
fellow ſubjects, with whoſe proviſion they them- 
ſelves had been often fed, and conſume with de- 
vouring fire thoſe houſes, in which they had 
often found a hoſpitable ſhelter ? | 4 
Theſe things are apt to overcome a weak min d 
with fear, or overwhelm it with forrow, and in 
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the greateſt number are apt to excite the higheſt 
indignation, and kindle up a ſpirit of revenge. 
If this laſt has no other tendency than to direct 
and invigorate the meaſures of telf-defence, I do 
not take upon me to blame it; on the contrary, 


I call it neceſſary and laudable. 


But what I mean at this time to prove by the 


preceding reflections, and wiſh to impreſs on 


your minds, is the depravity of our nature. 


From whence come wars and fightings among 


you, ſays the Apoſtle James, © come they not 
hence, even from your luſts, that war in your 
members? Men of lax and corrupt principles, 
take great delight in ſpeaking to the praiſe of 
human nature, and extolling its dignity, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing what it was, at its firſt crea- 
tion, from what it is in its preſent fallen ſtate. 
Theſe fine ſpeculations are very grateful to a 
-worldly mind. They are alſo much more perni- 


cious to uncautious and unthinking youth, than 


even the temptations to a diſſolute and ſenſual 
life, againſt which they are fortified by the dic- 


tates of natural conſcience, and a ſenſe of public 


Mame. But I appeal from theſe viſionary rea- 


ſonings to the hiſtory of all ages, and the in- 


flexible teſtimony of daily experience. Theſe 
will tell us what men have been in their practice, 
and from thence you may judge what they are 
by nature, while unrenewed. If I am not miſ- 
taken, a cool and candid attention, either to the _ 


| wy enn or ac ſtate of the world, but 


above 
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above all to the ravages of lawleſs power, ought 
to humble us in the duſt. -It ſhould at once lead 


us to acknowledge the juſt view given us in ſerip- 
ture, of our loſt ſtate; to deſire the happy in- 
fluence of renewing grace each for ourſelves; 
and to long for the dominion of righteouſneſs 
= peace, when men ſhall beat their ſwords. 
* into plow-ſhares, and their ſpears into pruning 
© hooks; when nation ſhall not lift up ford a- 


© gainſt n neither Mall 1 n war any 
. more.' ö 
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+ 17 cannot haly aut this- opportunity of 
making a remark or two upon a virulent reflexion - 
thrown out againſt. this do&rine, in a well known 


pamphlet, Common Senſe, The author of that work 
expreſſes himſelf thus ; If the firſt king 


= 


of any 
country was by election, that like wiſe eſtabliſhes 


© a precedent for the next; for to ſay, that the 
right of all future generations is taken away, by 
the act of the firſt electors, in their choice not 
only of a king, but of a family of kings for ever, 
hath no parallel in or out of ſcripture, but the 
doctrine of original fin, which ſuppoſes the free 
will of all men loſt in Adam; and from ſuch. 
compariſon, it will admit of no other : hereditary 
ſucceſſion can derive no glory. For as in Adam 
all finned, and as in the firſt electors all men 
obeyed ; as in the one all mankind were ſubjected 
to Satan, and in the other to Sovereignty ; as 
our innocence. was loſt in the firſt, and our au- 
thority in the laſt; and as both difable us from. 
re- aſſuming ſome former ſtate and privilege, it 
unanſwerably follows, that original fin and here- 
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2. The wrath of man praiſeth God as it is the 
inſtrument in his hand for bringing ſinners to re- 
pentance, and for the correction and improve- 

ment of his on children. Whatever be the na- 
ture of the affliction with which he viſits either 
perſons, families, or nations; whatever be the 
diſpoſition or intention of thoſe whoſe malice he 
employs as a ſcourge, the deſign on his part is, to 
rebuke men for iniquity, to bring them to repen- 
tance, and to e their holineſs and peace. 
5 The 


% 


* ditary ſucceſſion are parallels, Diſhonourable 
rank! Inglorious connection! Yet the moſt 
© ſubtle ſophiſt cannot produce a juſter ſimile*.” 
Without the ſhadow of reaſoning, he is pleaſed to 
repreſent the doctrine of original fin as an object of 
eontempt or abhorrence. I beg leave to demur a 
a little to the candor, the „ and the juſtice 
of this proceeding. 

1. Was it modeſt or candid for a perſon without 
name or character, to talk in this ſupercilious man- 
ner of a doctrine that has been eſpouſed and defen- 
ded by many of the greateſt and beſt men that the 
world ever ſaw, and which makes an effential part of 

the eſtablihedCreeds and Confeſſions of all the Pro- 
teſtant churches without exception? I thought the 
grand modern plea had been, freedom of ſentiment, 
and charitable thoughts of one another. Are fo. 
many of us, then, beyond the reach of this gentle- ' 
man's charity? I do aſſure him that ſuch preſump- 
tion and ſelf-confidence are no recommendation to 
me either of his character or fentiments. 

| 2. Was it prudent, when he was pleading a pub- 

| | lic cauſe, to ſpeak in * opprobrious terms of a 
| 


doctrina 
Common Senſe, page II. Bradford. edi lion. 
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The ſalutary nature, and ſanctifying influence. of 
affliction in general, is often taken notice? of in 
ſcripture, both as making part of the purpoſe of 
God, and the experience of his ſaints. *Now, no 
* affliction,” ſays the apoſtle, for the preſent 
ſeemeth to be joyous, but grievous : Neverthe- 
© leſs afterward it yieldeth the peacable fruit of 
© righteouſneſs unto them which are exerciſed 
© thereby.” But what we are particularly led to 
_ obſerve by the ſubject of this diſcourſe is, that the 


_ doQtrine, which he knew, or ought to have known, 
was believed and profeſſed by, I ſuppoſe, a great 
majority of very different denominations ? Is this 
gentleman ignorant of human nature, as well as an 
enemy to the Chriſtian faith? Are men ſo little te- 
nacious of their religious ſentiments, whether true 
or falſe? The propho thought otherwiſe, who - 
faid, * Hath a nation changed cheir gods which yet 
are no gods?“ Was it the way to obtain the fa- 
vour of the public, to deſpiſe what they hold ſa- 
cred? Or ſhall we ſuppoſe this author fo aſtoniſn- 
ingly ignorant, as to think that all men now, whoſe - 
favour is worth aſking, have given up the doctrine 
of the New-Teftament ? If he does, he is greatly. 
3. In fine, I act, where was the juſtice of this- 
proceeding ? Is there ſo little to be faid for the 
doctrine of original fin, that it is not to be refuted, 
but deſpiſed? Is the ſtate of the world ſuch, as to 
render this doctrine not only falſe, but incredible? 
Has the fruit been of ſuch a quality as to exclude 
all doubts of the goodneſs of the tree ?—=On the 
contrary, I cannot help being of opinion, that . 
WALLET | a8 
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wrath of man, or the violence of the oppreſſor, 
praiſeth God in this reſpect, that it has a peculiar 
tendency to alarm the ſecure conſcience, to con- 
vince and humble the obſtinate ſinner. This 15 
plain from the nature of the thing, and from the 
teſtimony of experience. Public calamity, par- 
ticularly the deſtroying ſword, is ſo awful that it 
cannot but have a powerful influence in leading 
men, to conſider the preſence and the power of 
God. It threatens them not only in themſelves; 
but touches them in all that is dear to them, 
whether relations or poſſeſſions. The prophet 
_ ſays, Yea, in the way of thy judgments, 
Lord, have we waited for thee,—for when 
a A y judgments are in, the earth, the inhabitants 
© of the world wil learn righteouſneſs. He con- 
ſiders it as the moſt powerful mean of es 
the ſecure, and ſubduing ehe obſtinate. Lord, 
© when thy hand is lifted up, they will not ſee, 
* but they ſhall ſee and be aſhamed for their envy 
© at the people; yea, the fire of thine- enemies 
© ſhall devour them.” It is alſo, ſometimes repre- 
ſented as a ſymptom of a hopeleſs and irrecovera-, 
ble ſtate, when public judgments have no effect. 
Thus Bi the prophet Jeremiah, O Lord, are 


not 


as 1 che viſible tate 1 the world in every. age. 
as cannot be accounted for on any other principles, 
than what we learn from the word-of God, that. 
© © the imagination of the heart of man is only evil. 
© from his youth and that continually,” Gem, vi. Fo. 
hi 2X. 8 
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not thine eyes upon the truth? thou haſt ſtrick- 
* en them, but they have not grieved ; thou haft 
1 conſumed them, but they have refuſed to re- 
© ceive correction: They have made their faces 
harder than a rock, they have refuſed to return. 
We can eaſily ſee in the hiſtory of the children of 
Iſrael, how ſevere ſtrokes brought them to ſub- 
miſſion. and penitence. When he flew. them, 
then they ſought him; and they returned and 
©. enquired early after God; and they remember- 
© ed that God was their rock; and the high God 
« their redeemer. Both nations in general, and 
private perſons are apt to grow remiſs and lax in 
a time of proſperity and ſeeming ſecurity; but 
when their earthly comforts are endangered or 
withdrawn, it lays them under a kind of neceſſity 
to ſeek for ſomething better in their place. Men 
muſt have comfort from one quarter or another. 
When earthly things are in a pleaſing and pro- 
miſing condition, too many are apt to find their 
reſtz and be ſatisfied: with them as their only por- 
tion. But when the vanity and paſſing nature of 
all created comfort is diſcovered, they are compel- 
led to look for ſomething more durable as well as 
valuable. What therefore can be more to the 
praiſe of God, than that when a whole people 
have forgotten their reſting place, when they 
have abuſed their privileges, and deſpiſed their 
mercies, they ſhould, by diſtreſs and ſuffering, 
be made- to. hearken to, che reg. and return to 
their duty.? ?. FE tos | 
| Ther 
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There i is an inexpreſſible depth and variety it 
the jud; gments of God, as in all his other Works; 
but we may lay down this as a certain principle, 


that if there were no fin, there could be no ſuf- 
fering. Therefore they are certainly for the cor- 
rection of ſin, or for the trial, illuſtration, and 
perfecting of the grace and virtue of his own 


people. We are not to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who 
ſuffer moſt or who ſuffer ſooneſt, are therefore 
more criminal than others. Our Saviour him- 


ſelf thought it neceſſary to give a caution againſt 
tis raſh concluſion, as we are informed by the 
evangeliſt Luke; There were preſent at that 


6 7s on fome thas told him of the Galileans, 
© whoſe blood Pilate had mingled with their ſa-- 


| 6 crifices. And Jeſus anſwering, ſaid unto them, 


6 Suppoſe ye that theſe Galileans were finners a- 


* bove all the Galileans, becauſe they ſuffered 


* fuch things? I tell you, nay; but except ye re- 
© pent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. Lfuppoſe we 


may ſay, with ſufficient warrant, that it often 
happens, that thoſe for whom God: hath deſi g 
ef the greateſt mercy, are firſt brought to the tri-. 

al, that they may enjoy, in due time, the AY 
effect of the unpalatable medicine. 


I muſt alſo take leave to obſerve, and 1 Auge 5 


no pious humble ſufferer will be unwilling to 
make the application, that there is often a diſcer- 
nible mixture of ſavereignty and righteouſneſs in 
providential diſpenſations. It is the prerogative 
of God to do what he will with his own; but he 


often. 


— 
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often difplays his juſtice itſelf, by throwing into 
the furnace thoſe, who, though they may not be 
viſibly worſe than others, may yet have more to 
anſwer for, as having been favoured with more 
diſtinguiſhed privileges, both civil and ſacred. 
It is impoſſible for us to make a juſt and full 
compariſon of the character either of perſons or 
nations, and it would be extremely ſooliſh for 
any to attempt it, either for increaſing their own 
ſecurity, or impeaching the juſtice of the Su- 
preme Ruler. Let us therefore neither forget 
the truth, nor go beyond it. His mercy fills 
* the earth.“ He is alſo © known by the judg- 
ment which he executeth.“ The wrath of man 
in. its moſt tempeſtuous rage, fulfils his will, and 
finally promotes the good of his choſen. 

3. The wrath of man praiſeth God, as he 
| ſets bounds to it, or reſtrains it by his providence, 
and ſometimes makes it evidently a mean of pro- 
moting and illuſtrating his glory. 5 
here is no part of divine providence in W 
a greater beauty and majeſty appears, than when 
the Almighty Ruler turns the counſels of wicked 
men into confuſion, and makes them militate a- 
gainſt themſelves. If the Pſalmiſt may be thought 
to have had a view in this text to the truths il- 
luſtrated in the two former obſervations, there is 
no doubt at all that he had a particular view to 
this, as he ſays in the latter part of the verſe, 
© the remainder of wrath ſhalt thou reſtrain.” 
The ſcripture abounds with inſtances „ in. which 


the 
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the deſigns of oppreſſors were either wholly diſap- 
pointed, or in execution fell far ſhort of the ma- 
lice of their intention; and in ſome they turned 
out to the honour and happineſs of the perſons 
or the people, whom they were intended to de- 
ſtroy. We have an inſtance of the firſt of theſe 
in the hiſtory to which my text relates. We 

have alſo an inſtance in Eſther, in which the 
moſt miſchievous defigns of Haman, the Son of 
Hamedatha the Agagite, againſt Mordecai the 
-Jew, and the nation from which he ſprung, tur- 
ned out at laſt to his own deſtruction, the ho- 
nour of Mordecai, and the ſalvation and peace of 
his people. | 
From the New Teſtament I 5 make e 
of that memorable event on which the ſalvation 
of believers in every age reſts as its foundation, 
the death and ſufferings of the Son of God. 
This the great adverſary, and all his agents and 

inſtruments, proſecuted with unrelenting rage. 
When they had blackened him with flander, 
when they had ſcourged him with ſhame, when 
they had condemned him in judgment, and nailed 
him to the croſs, how could they help eſteeming 
their victory complete? But, oh the unſearcha- 
ble wiſdom of God | they were but perfecting 
the great deſign laid for the ſalvation of ſinners. 
Our bleſſed Redeemer, by his death, finiſhed his 
Work, 


*The matter is fully ſtated and reaſoned upon 


by the prophet Ifaiahy Chap. x. from the 5th to the. 
19th verſe. 
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work, overcame principalities and powers, and 
made a ſhew of them openly, triumphing over 
them in his croſs. With how much juſtice do 
the apoſtles and their company offer this doxolo- 
oy to God? They lift up their voice with one 
accord and ſaid, Lord, thou art God which haſt 
© made heaven and earth, and the ſea, and all 
© that in them is: who by the mouth of thy 
« ſervant David haſt ſaid, Why did the heathen 
© rage, and the people imagine vain things? The 
kings of the earth ſtood up, and the rulers 
* were gathered together againſt the Lord, and a- 
© gainft his Chriſt. For of a truth, againſt thy 
holy child Jeſus, whom thou haſt anointed, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gen- 
© tiles, and the people of Iſrael, were gathered 
together, for to do whatſoever thy hand and 
thy counſel determined before to be done.” | 

In all after ages in conformity to this, the 
deepeſt laid contrivances of the prince of dark- 
| neſs, have turned out to the confuſion of their au- 
thor ; and I know not but, conſidering his malice 
and pride, this perpetual diſappointment, and the 
-ſuperiority of divine wiſdom, may be one great 
ſource of his ſuffering 'and torment. 'The croſs 
hath ſtill been the banner of truth, under which 
it hath been carried through the world. Perſecu- 
tion has been but as the furnace to the gold, to 
purge it of its droſs, to manifeſt its purity, and 
increaſe its laſtre. It was taken notice of very 
n that the blood of the martyrs was the ſeed 


of 
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the more plentifully did the harveſt groẽwr-. 
80 certain has this appeared, that the moſt 
violent infidels, both of early and of later ages, 
have endeavoured to account for it, and have ob- 
ſerved, that there is a ſpirit uf obſtinacy in man, 
ſeverity. doth but increaſe pppeſition} be the 
cauſe vat ĩt will. bey ſuppoſe that perſeciti- 
on is. equally proper, ton propagate: truths Ind er- 
ror. This, though in: part true; will hy means 


generally hold.“ Such n apprehenſion, boweyer, 


gave occifion taĩalbrions triumph of divine ro. 
vient) Of Am Oppoſ ite int Wiabüb muſt prot 
ly relate co nd ft omimemperorsg? 
Julian, b ſurnamed the capoſtate,! per deveingpcdtrenc! 7 


impoſſible it i / to ſuppreſsh¹¹ gtipel by twio. 


lence, endeavoured tu extifiguiſh in hy negH4E DA 
ſcorn. Hen left theoQhtiftangwnirbleficed oor: 


ſome time bu gave! alumni offunονπνπννũm ont 
ta:thoſs/obdppaſite principles, aud prνiα¹mzCly tn 
the deus i Du of hatte Hohe Chriſtian : 
that he might bring public diſgrace upon the G. 

lileans, as hg affectellito ſtile tei, herencauraßEd 
the Jeuis to rebuild the templꝭ of Jenuſaltmaandl 
viſibly refute the prophecy of Chriſt, thiat it thoutd: 
lye d under: perpetual deſolation. But this pro- 
fane attempt Wẽĩags ſo ſignally . fruſtrated; that it 


ſerved:as much as anyone circum 


ftance- to ſpread 


the glory of our :Redeemer,' and eſtabliſh the 


faith _ m faints. ee ſome ancient 


51 


authors 
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authors, particularly by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
a heathen hiſtorian, that fire came out of the 
earth and conſumed the workmen when laying 
the foundation. But in whatever way it was pre- 
vented, it is beyond all controverſy, from the con- 
curring teſtimony of Heathens and Chriſtians, 
that little or no progreſs was ever made in it, and 
chat in a ſhort time, it was entirely defeated. 

It is proper here to obſerve, that at the time 
of the Reformation, when religion began to re- 
vive, nothing contributed more to facilitate its 
reception, and increaſe its progreſs, than the 
violence of its perſecutors. Their crueky, and 
the patience of the ſufferers, naturally diſpoſed 
men to examine and weigh the cauſe to which 
they adhered with ſo much conſtancy and reſo- 
lution. - At the fame time alſo, when they were 
perſecuted in one city they fled to another, and 
carried the diſcoveries of Popiſh fraud to every 
part of the world. It was by ſome of thoſe who 
were perſecuted in Germany, that the light of 
the reformation was brou ght ſo AP into Bri- 
tain. | 

The power of divine dens appears with 
the moſt diftinguifhed luſtre, when ſmall and 
inconſiderable circumſtances, and ſometimes, the 
weather and ſeaſons have defeated: the moſt for- 
midable armaments, and fruſtrated the beſt con- 
certed expeditions. Near two hundred years a- 
go, the monarchy of Spain was in the height of 
its N and glory, and determined to cruſh the 

intereſt 
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intereft of the reformation. They ſent out a 


powerful armament againſt Britain, giving it oſ- 
tentatiouſly, and in my opinion profanely, the 


name of the Invincible Armada. But it pleaſed 
God ſo entirely to diſcomfit it by tempeſts, that 
a ſmall part of it returned home, though no 
Britiſh force had been oppoſed to it at all. 

. We have a remarkable inſtance of the influ- 
ence of {mall circumſtances in providence in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. The two moſt remarkable per- 
{ons in the civil wars, had earneſtly deſired to 
withdraw themſelves from the contentions of the 


times, Mr Hampden and Oliver Cromwell. They 


had actually taken their paſſage in a ſhip for 
New-England, when by an arbitary order of 
council they were compelled to remain at home. 


The conſequence of this was, that one of them 


was the ſoul of the republican oppoſition te 
monarchical uſurpation during the civil wars; 
and the other, in the courſe of that conteſt, was 
the greateſt inſtrument in bringing the tyrant to 


the block. 


The only other hiſtorical remark I am to make 


is, that the violent perſecution which many emi- 


nent Chriſtians met with in England from their 
brethren, who called themielves Proteſtants, 
drove them in great numbers to a diſtant part of 
the world, where the light of the goſpel and 


true religion were unknown. Some of the A- 


merican ſettlements, particularly thoſe in New- 


England, were chiefly made by tiem; and as 


they 


a 
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they carried the knowledge of Chriſt to: the dark 


places of the earth, fo they continue themſelvesy 


in as great a degree of purity of faith, and ſtrict- 
neſs of practice, or rather a greater, than is to be 


found in any proteſtant church now in the 


world. Does not the wrath of man in this in- 
ſtance praiſe God? Was not the accuſer of the 
| brethren, who ſtirred up their enemies, thus taken 


in his own craſtineſs, and His kingdom ſhaken 
by the very means which. he. employed to eſtab- : 


liſh 3 it 188 


4 


u. 1 proceed now to the ſecond general head, 
which 1 was to apply the Principles illuſtrated 2 
bore: to our Preſent ſituation, by inferences of 

ruth or your inſtru iCtion | and comfort, and by 
faitable exhortations to duty in this important 


110 115 211 101 021 
criſis. And, 


+ In the 1 firſt plac ace, 4 would take the opportuni- 


ot on this occafion, and from this ſubject, to 
prels ; every hearer to a. fir incere "concern for his 
Own foul's ſalvation. | There are times when the 
mind may be expected to be more awake to di- 

P . vine 


a Leſt this ſhou)d be thought a eemporist ing « com- 
a to the people of New-England, who have 
been the firſt ſufferers in the preſent conteſt, and 
have ſet ſo noble an example of invincible fortitude 
in withſtanding the violence of oppreſſion, I think. 
it proper to obſerve, that the whole paragraph is 
copied from a ſermon on Pſalm Ixxiv. 22. pepe 


and preached in Scotland, in the month of e 
1758. 


| 
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vine truth, and the conſcience more open to the 
arrows of conviction than at others. A ſeaſon 
of public judgment is of this kind, as appears 
from what has been already ſaid. That curioſity | 
and attention at leaſt are raiſed, in ſome degree, 
is plain from the unuſual throng of this aſſembly. 
Can you have a clearer view of the ſimfulneſs of 
your nature, than when the rod of the oppreſſor 
is lifted up, and when you fee men. putting on 
the habit of the warrior, and collecting on every 
hand the weapons of hoſtility and inſtruments of 
death? I do not blame your ardour in preparing 
for the reſolute defence of your temporal rights. 
But conſider, I beſeech you, the truly infinite 
importance of the ſalvation of your ſouls. Is it 
of much moment whether you and your children 
ſhall be rich or poor, at liberty or in bonds ? Is 
it of much moment whether this beautiful country 
ſhall increaſe in fruitfulneſs from year to year, 
being cultivated by active induſtry, and poſſeſſed 


by independent freemen, or the ſcanty produce 


of the neglected fields ſhall be eaten up by hung- 
ry publicans, while the timid owner trembles at 
the tax-gatherer's approach ? And is it of leſs mo- 
ment my brethren, whether you ſhall be the 
heirs of glory, or the heirs of hell? Is your ſtate 
on earth for a few fleeting years of ſo much mo- 
ment? And is it of leſs moment, what ſhall be 
your ſtate through endleſs ages? Have you aſ- 
ſembled togethe.' willingly to hear what ſhall be 
{aid on public affairs, and to join in imploring 
RT the. 
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the BeMiig of God on the councils and W of 
the United Colonies? And can you be unconcern- 
ed, what ſhall become of you for ever, when all 
the monuments of human greatneſs ſhall be laid 
in aſhes ? For, © the earth itſelf and all the 
works that are therein ſhall be burnt up“ 
Wherefore, my beloved hearers, as the mini- 
ſtry of reconciliation is committed to me, I be- 
ſeech you in the moſt earneſt manner, to attend 
to © the things that belong to your peace, before 
they are hid from your eyes.“ How ſoon, and 
in what manner a ſeal ſhall be ſet upon the cha- | 
rafter and ſtate of every perſon here preſent, it 
is impoffible o know; for he who only can 
know does not think proper to reveal it. But 
you may reſt aſſured, that there is no time more 
ſuitable, and that there is none ſo ſafe as that 
which is preſent, ſince it is wholly uncertain 
whether any other ſhall be yours. Thoſe who 
ſhall firſt fall in battle, have not many more 
warnings to receive. There are ſome few daring 
and hardened finners who. deſpiſe eternity tel, 
and ſet their maker at defiance; but the far 
greater number, by ſtaving off their convictions 
to a more convenient ſeaſon, have been taken 
unprepared,* and thus: 'cternally” loft.” 1 Would 
therefore earneſtly preſs the apoitie's exhortatioh, 
We then, as workers together wirkt him, "YE 
ſeèch you alſo, that ye receive not the g Salt 
God in vain: fof he faith, 1 have Sad thee 
* à time accepted; and in the day of falvation 
2 bare 
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have I ſuccoured thee: Behold, now is the ac 


« W time; behold, now is wing TE 10 falva- 
tion.) 
Suffer me to belecch you, or tacher to give 


you warning not to reſt ſatisfied with a form of 


godlineſs, denying the power thereof. There can 
be no true religion, till there be a diſcovery of 


your loſt ſtate by nature and practice, and an un- 
feigned acceptance of Chriſt Jeſus, as he is of- 
fered in the goſpel. Unhappy they who either 
deſpiſe his mercy, or are aſhamed of his croſs ! 
Believe it, there is no ſalvation in any other. 
There is no other name under heaven given 
© among men. by which we muſt be ſaved. Un- 
leſs you are united to him by a lively. faith, not 
the reſentment of a haughty monarch, but the 
ſword of divine juſtice hangs over you, and the 


fulneſs of divine vengeance ſhall ſpeedily over- 


take you. I do not ſpeak this only to the 


heaven<daring profligate, or grovelling ſenſualiſt, 


but to every inſenſible ſecure ſinner; to all thoſe 
However decent and orderly in their civil deport- 


ment, who live to themſelves, and have their 


part and portion in this life; in fine, to all who 


are yet in a Rate of nature, for except a man be 
born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of 
God The fear of man may make you hide 
your profanity; prudence and experience may 
make you abhor intemperance and riot; as you 
advance in life, one vice may ſupplant another 
on bold * * but h leſs than the 

ſovereign 


Hvereign grace _ Gol. ng ah ts a ma 


rs 4 


immaliate dn, 

2. From what has been ſaid upon this dhe, 
you may ſee what ground there is to give praiſe 
to God for his favours already beſtowed on us, 
reſpecting the public cauſe. It would be a cri- 
minal inattention not to obſerve the ſingular in- 
terpoſition of providence hitherto, in behalf of 
the American colonies. It is, however, impoſſible 
for me, in a ſingle difcourſe, as well as improper 
at this time, to go through every ſtep of our paſt 
tranſactions; I muſt therefore content. myſelf 
. with a few remarks. How many diſcoveries 
have been made of the deſigns. of enemies in 
Britain and among ourſelves, in a manner as un- 
expected to us as to them, and in ſuch ſeaſon as 
to prevent their effect? What ſurpriſing ſucceſs 
has attended our encounters, in almoſt every in- 
ſtance? Has not the boaſte | diſcipline of regular 
and veteran ſoldiers been turned into confuſion 
and diſmay before the new and maiden courage 
of free men, in defence of their property and 
right ? In what great mercy has blood been 
ſpared on the ſide of this injured country? Some 
important victories i in the ſouth. have been gained 
with fo. little. loſs, that enemies will probably 
think it has been, diſſembled; as. many, yen, of 
ourſelves thought, till time rendered i it unden 
- But theſe were comparatively. of ſmall moment. 
The fig. advantage we haye gained by the 


evacuation 
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ehueu ation 6f Boſtonz the ſlifnlefub flight ef the 
aria nv ef Britain, Was brought about 
without the loſs of is man. To all this we mity = 
add tRat the coomfels of our enemies have been” 
vifibly eenfbunded, ſo that I believe I may ſay 
with truth, chat there is hardly any ſtep which 
they have taken, but it has operated ſtrongly a- 
gainſt themſelves, and been more in our favour 
than if they had followed a contrary courfe. 
While we give praiſe to God the ſupreme diſ- 
vaſes of all events, for his interpoſition in our 
bebalf, let us guard againſt the dangerous error 
of truſting in, or boaſting of an arm of fleſh, 1 
could earneſtiy wiſh, that while our arms are 
crowned with ſucceſs, we might content our- 
ſelves with a modeſt aſcription of it to the power 
of the higheſt. It has given me a great uneaſi- 
neſs to read ſome oſtentatious, vaunting expreſ- 
ſions in our. news papers, though happily, I think, 
much reſtrained of late. Let us not return to 
them again. If Fam not miſtaken, not only the 
holy ſcriptures in general, and the truths of 
the glorious goſpel in particular, but the whole 
courſe of providence ſeems intended to abaſe the 
pride of man, and lay the vain-glorious in the 
duſt. How many inſtances does hiſtory furniſſi 
us with of thoſe who, after exulting over, and 
deſpiſing their enemies, were lignally and ſhame- - 
fully defeated® ? The truth is, I believe, the 
TD remark : 


* There is no 8 better known 3 in Britiſh biſ- 
tory. 


ue the Paſha of Mir: ts. 


remark may be applied univerſally, and we may 
ſay, that through the whole frame of nature, and 
the whole ſyſtem of human life, that which 
promiſes moſt, performs the leaft. The flowers. 
of fineſt colour ſeldom have the ſweetefþ.frag- 
rance. The trees of quickeſt growth or faireſt 
form, are ſeldom of the greateſt value or dura» 
tion. Deep waters move with leaſt noiſe. Men 
who think moſt are ſeldom talkative. And 1 
think it holds as much in war as in any thing, 
that every boaſter is a coward. 

Pardon me, my brethren, for gin fo 
much upon this which may ſeem but an immate- 
rial circumſtance. It is in my opinion of very 
great moment.” I look upon aſtentation and con- 
fidence to be a ſort of outrage upon providence, 
and when it becomes general, and infuſes itſelf 
into the ſpirit of a people, it is a forerunner of de- 
ſtruction. How does + Goliath the champion, 
armed in a moſt formidable manner, expreſs his 
diſdain of David the {rippling with his fling and 
his ſtone ? © And when the Philiſtine looked a- 
bout and ſaw David, he diſdained him: for he 
was but a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair 
© countenance, And the Philiſtine faid unto 
© David, Aml a dog, that thou comeſt vnto me 
* with ſtaves? And the Philiſtine curſed David 


tory, than that the 1 Ae of the Frenth army, the 
night preceeding the battle of Agincourt, played 
at dice for Engliſh prifoners before they took them, 
and the next day were taken by them. 
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© by his gods; and the Philiſtine ſaid to David, 

Come to me and 1 w ill e give thy fleſh unto _ 
6 fowls of the 2 air, And to the beaſts of the field.“ 8 
But how juſt and modeſt the reply! fc Then ſald 
© David to the Philiſtine, thou comeſt to me with 
a fword, and with a ſpear, and with a ſhield ; 

© hut I come unto thee in the name of the 151 
of hoſts, the God of the armies of Trae), whom 
© thou haſt defied.” I was well pleaſed with a 
remark of this kind, thirty years ago, in a pamph- 
let, in which it was obſerved, that there was a 
great deal of profane oſtentation i in the names 
given to ſhips of war, as the Vitor, Jo. the Valiant, 
the Thunderer, the Dreadrioug tht, the Terrible, 

the Fire-brand, the Furnace, 2 Lightning, N the 
Infernal, and many more of ie e kind. This 
the author conſidered” as aly ymptom \ of the nation- 
al character and manners, very unfavourable, a ar 


not likely to obtain the bleffing of the "God of 
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am Keile "th lat one or Ho: Le 155 9 
WA Koda French, which" brought their 
m/ ii, But the gr del indiibey: had 
their names impoſed in England; and I cannot 
help obſerving, that the victory often celebrated 
as the fineſt ſhip ever bnilt i in Britain, was loſt in 
the night wirhl it's ſtörm, by ſome unknown ac- 
cident, and about twelve hundred perſons, many 
of them of the firſt families in the nation, were 
buried with it in the deep. I do not mean to infer 
any thing from this, but, that 1 we ought to line. 
| * ©." "Hager > 
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3. From what has been ſaid you may learn, 
what encouragement you have to put your truſt 
in God, and hope for his aſſiſtance in the preſent 
important conflict. He is the Lord of hoſts, 
great in might, and ſtrong in battle. Whoever 
hath his countenance and approbation, ſhall have 
the beſt at laſt. I do not mean to ſpeak pro- 
phetically, but agreeable to the analogy of faith, 
and the principles of God's moral government. 
Some have obſerved, that true religion, and, in 
her train, dominion, riches, literature, and arts, 
have taken their courſe in a flow and gradual 
manner, from eaſt to weſt ſince the earth was 
ſettled after the flood, and from thence forbode 
the future glory of America. I leave this as a 
matter rather of conjecture than certainty ; but 
obſerve, that if your cauſe is juſt, —if your prin- 
ciples are pure,—and if your conduct is prudent, 
you need not fear the multitude of n 
hoſts. 

If your cauſe is juſt—you may look with con- 
fidence to the Lord, and intreat him to plead it 
as his own. You are all my witneſſes, that this 
is the firſt time of my introducing any political 
ſubject into the pulpit. At this ſeaſon, however, 


it 

under the practical perſuaſion of what no man will 
doctrinally deny, that there is no warring with the 
elements, or with him who directs their force; that he 
is able to write diſappointment on the wiſeſt human 
ſchemes, and by the word of his power to fruſtrate 
the efforts of the greateſt monarch upon earth. 
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it is not only lawful but neceffary ; and I willing- 
pinion without any heſitation, that the cauſe 
in which America is now in arms, is the cauſe of 
juſtice, of liberty, and of human nature. So far 
as we have hitherto proceeded, I am ſatisfied 
that the confederacy of the colonies, has not been 
the effect of pride, reſentment, or ſedition, but 
of a deep and general convittion, that our civil 

and religious hberties, and conſequently in a 
great meaſure the temporal and eternal bappineſs 
of us and our poſterity depended on the iſſue. 
The knowledge of God and his truths has from 
the beginning of the world been chiefly, if not 
entirely confined to theſe parts of the earth, 
where ſome degree of liberty and political juſtice 
were to be ſeen, and great were the difficulties 
with which they had to ſtruggle from the im- 
perfection of human - ſociety, and the unjuſt de- 
cifions of uſurped authority, There is not a 
fingle inſtance in hiſtory in which civil liberty 
was loſt, and religions hberty preſerved entire. 
If therefore we yield up our temporal property, 
we at the ſame time reds ov conſcience into 
Eg 

You ſhall not, my Wann bets trom mem 
the pulpit, what you have never heard from me 
in converſation 3 I mean, railing at the king per- 
ſonally, or even his miniſters and the parliament, 
and people of Britain as ſo many barbarous ſa- 
. Many of their actions have probably 
been 
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part, would furniſh new proof of this, if any 


were needful, Is.it not manifeſt with what ab- 
ſurdity and impropriety they have conducted 
their own deſigns ? We had nothing ſo much to 


fear as diſſenſion; and they have, by wanton 
and unneceflary cruelty, forced us into union. 


At the ſame time to let us ſee what we have to 


expect, and what-would be the fatal conſequence 
of unlimited ſubmiſſion, they have uniformly cal- 
led thoſe acts Lenity, which filled this whole con- 
tinent with reſentment and horror. The innef- 


fable diſdain expreſſed by our fellow ſubject, in 
ſaying, That he would not hearken to Ameri- 


ca, till ſhe was at his feet,” has armed more men, 


and inſpired more deadly rage, than could have 
been done by laying waſte a whole province with 
fire and ſword. Again, we wanted not numbers, 
but time; and they ſent over handful after hand- 


ful till we were ready to oppoſe a multitude great- 
er than they have to ſend. In fine, if there was 


one place ſtronger than the reſt, and more able 
and willing to reſiſt, there they made the attack, 


and left the others till they were duly informed, 


completely inſenſed, and fully furnifhed with 


every inſtrument of war. 


I mention theſe things, my brethren, not 1 
as grounds of confidence in God, who can eaſily 


overthrow the wiſdom. of the wiſe, but as deciſive 


proofs of the impoſſibility of theſe great and 
growing ſtates, being fafe and happy when every 


me of their internal prone! is dependent on Great 


Brit ain. 
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Britain. If, on account of their diſtance, and 
ignorance of our ſituation, they could not con- 
duct their own quarrel with propriety for one 
year, how can they give direction and vigour to 
every department of our civil conſtitutions from 
age to age? There are fixed bounds to every 
human thing. When the branches of a tree grow 
very large and weighty they fall off from the 
trunk. The ſharpeſt ſword will not pierce when 
it cannot reach. And there is a certain diſtance 
from the ſeat of government, where an attempt 
to rule will either produce tyranny and helpleſs 
ſubjection, or provoke reſiſtance and effect a ſe- 
paration. b 

I have faid, if your principles are pure — The 
meaning of this is, if your preſent oppoſition to 
the claims of the Britiſh miniſtry does not ariſe 
from a ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit, or a wanton 
contempt of legal authority ; from a blind and 
factious attachment to particular perſons. or par- 
ties; or from a ſelfiſh rapacious diſpoſition, and 
a deſire to turn public confuſion to private pro- 
fit but from a concern for the intereſt of your 
country, and the ſafety of yourſelves and your 
poſterity. On this ſubject I cannot” help. obſery- 
ing, that though it would be a. miracle if there 
were not many ſelfiſh perſons among us, and diſ- 
coveries now and then made of mean and intereſ- 
ted tranſactions, yet they have been comparative 
ly inconſiderable both in number and effect. In 
5 ang there has been ſo great a of pub- 
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ic ſpirit, that we have much more reaſon to be 
| thankful for its vigour and prevalence, than to 
wonder at the few appearances of diſhoneſty or 
diſaffection. It would be very uncandid to aſ- 
cribe the univerſal ardour that has prevailed a- 
mong all ranks of men, and the ſpirited exertions 
in the moſt diſtant colonies to any thing elſe than 
public ſpirit. Nor was there ever perhaps in hiſ- 
tory ſo general a commotion from which religi- 
- ous differences have been ſo entirely excluded. 
Nothing of this kind has as yet been heard, ex- 
cept of late in the abſurd, but malicious and de- 
teſtable attempts of our few remaining enemies to 
introduce them. At the ſame time I muſt alſo, 
for the honour of this country obſerve, that 
though government in the ancient forms has been 
ſo long unhinged, and in ſome colonies not ſuf- 
ficient care taken to ſubſtitute another in its 
place; yet has there been, by common - conſent, 
a much greater degree of order and public peace, 
than men of reflexion and experience foretold or 
expected. From all theſe circumſtances I con- 
clude favourably of the principles of the friends 
of liberty, and do earneſtly exhort you to adopt 
and act upon thoſe which have been deſcribed, 
and reſiſt the influenee of every other. 
Once more; if to the juſtice of your cauſe, and 
the purity of your principles you add prudence in 
your conduct, there will be the greateſt reaſon to 
hope, by the bleſſing of God, for proſperity and 
ſucceſs. By prudence in conducting this impor- 
| tant 
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tant ſtruggle, I have chiefly in view union, firm- 


nels, and patience. Every body muiſt- perceive | 
the abſolute neceſſity of union. It is indeed in 
every body's mouth, and therefore, inſtead of at- 


tempting to conyince you of its importance, I 
will only caution you againſt the uſual cauſes of 


diviſion. If perſons of every rank, inſtead of 


implicitly complying with the orders of thoſe 


whom they themſelves have choſen to direct, 
will needs judge every meaſure over again, when 
it comes to be put in execution: if different 
claſſes of men intermix their little private views, 


or claſhing intereſt with public affairs, and mar- 
ſhal into parties, the merchant againſt the land- 


older, and the landholder againſt the merchant: 
if local provincial pride and jealouſy ariſe, and 


you allow yourſelves to ſpeak with contempt of 


the courage, character, manners, or even lan- 
guage of particular places, you are doing a great- 
er injury to the common cauſe, than you are a- 
ware of. If ſuch practices are admitted among 


us, I ſhall look upon it as one of the moſt dan- 


gerous ſymptoms, and if they become general, a 


preſage of approaching ruin. 


By firmneſs and patience, I mean a eeliilate- 


adherence to your duty, and laying , your account 


with many difficulties as well as occaſtonal diſap- 


pointments. In a former part of this diſcourſe, 
T have cautioned you againſt oſtentation and vain 
glory. Be pleaſed further to obſerve, that ex- 
tremes often eget” one another; the fame per- 
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ſons who exult extravagantly on ſucceſs, are 
generally moſt hable to deſpondent timidity on 
every little inconfiderable defeat. Men of this 
character are the bane and corruption of every 
ſociety or party to which they belong; but they 
are eſpecially the ruin of an army, if ſuffered to 
continue in it. Remember the viciſſitude of hu- 
man things, and the=uſual courſe of providence. 
How often has a juſt cauſe been reduced to the 
loweſt ebb, and yet when firmly adhered to, has 
become finally triumphant ? Iſpeak this now while 
the affairs of the colonies are in ſo proſperous a 
ſtate, leſt this proſperity itſelf ſhould render you 
lefs able to bear unexpected misfortunes— The 
ſum of the whale is, that the blefling ef God is 
q only to be looked for by thoſe who are not want- 
ing in the diſcharge of their own duty. I would 
-neither have you to truſt in an arm of fleſh, nor 
ſit with folded hands to expect that miracles ſhoukl 
be wrought: in your defence. Ibis is a fin which 
is in ſcripture ſtiled tempting God. In oppoſi- 
tion to it, I world exhort you as Joab did the 
hoſt of Iſrael, who though he does not appear to 
have had a ſpotleſs character throughout, cen- 
tainly in this inftance ſpoke like a prudent ge- 
neral and a pious man. Be ef good courage, 
© and let us behave ourſelves valiantly for our 
© people, and for the cities of our God; and 
jet the Lord do that which is good in his fight.“ 
1 ſhall now conclude this diſcourſe by ſome ex- 
hortations to duty, founded upon the truths, 
which 
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which have been illuſtrated above, and ſuited to 


the intereſting ſtate of this country at the Po 
time; and, | | 

1. Suffer me to recommend to you an atten- 
tion tothe public intereſt of religion; or, in o- 


ther words, zeal for the glory of God and the 


good of others. I have already endeavoured to 
exhort finners to repentance ; what I h.v2 here 
in view is to point out to you the concern which 
every good man ought to take in the. national 
character and manners, and the means which he 
. ought to uſe for promoting public virtue, and 
bearing down impiety and vice. This is a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt moment, and which ought to 
be well underſtood, both in its nature and prin- 


ciples. Nothing is more certain than that a ge- 


neral profli gacy and corruption of manners makes 
a people ripe for deſtruction. A good form of 
government may hold the rotten materials to- 
gether for ſome time, but beyond a certain pitch 
even the beſt conſtitution will be ineffectual, and 
flavery muſt enſue. On the other hand, when 
the manners of a nation are pure, when true reh- 
gion and internal principles maintain their vigour, 
the attempts of the moſt powerful enemies to op- 
preſs them are commonly baffled and diſappoint- 


ed. This will be found equally certain, whether 


we conſider the great principles of God's moral 
government, or the nene and ene af 
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What follows from this! ?. That he is the beſt” 
friend to American liberty, who- is the moſt ſin- 


.cere, and active in promoting true and undefiled 
religion, and who ſets himſelf with the greateſt 
firmneſs to bear down profanity and immora- 


lity of every kind. Whoever is an avowed ene-- 


my to God, I ſcruple not to call him an enemy 
to his country. Do not ſuppoſe, my brethren, 
that I mean to recommend a furious and angry 


zeal for the circumſtantials of religion, or the 


contentions of one ſect with another about their 
peculiar diſtinctions. I do not wiſh you to op- 
poſe any body's religion, but everybody's wick- 
edneſs. Perhaps there are fe ſurer marks of the 
reality of religion, than when a man feels himſelf 
more joined in ſpirit to a truly holy perſon of a dif- 
ferent denomination, than to an irregular liver of 
his own. It is therefore your duty, in this im- 
portant and critical ſeaſon, to exert yourſelves, 
every one in his proper ſphere, to ſtem the tide 


of prevailing vice, to promote the knowledge of 
God, the reverence of his name and werllop, and 


obedience to his laws. 


Perhaps you will aſk, what it is that you are 


called to do for this purpoſe farther than your 
own perſonal duty? I anſwer, this itſelf, when 
taken in its proper extent, is not a little. The 


nature and obligation of viſible religion is, I am 


afraid little underſtood, and leſs attended to. 


Many from a real or pretended fear of the im- 


putation of hypocriſy, baniſh from their conver-- 


ſation 
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fation and carriage; every appearance of reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion to the living God. What a weak- 
neſs and meannefs of ſpirit does it diſcover for a 
man to be aſhamed, in the preſence of his fellow 
finners, to profeſs: that reverence to almighty 
God which he inwardly feels! The truth is, he 
makes himſelf truly liable to the accuſation which 
he means to avoid. It is as genuine and perhaps 
a more culpable hypocriſy to appear to have leſs 
religion than you really have, than to appear to 
have more. This falſe ſhame is a more extenſive 
evil than is commonly apprzhended. We con- 
tribute conſtantly, though inſenſibly, to form each 
others characters and manners; and therefore, 
the uſefulneſs of a ſtrictly holy and conſcientious 
deportment is not confined to the poſſeſſor, but 
ſpreads its happy influence to all that are within 
its reach. I need ſcarcely add, that in proporti- 
on as men are diſtinguiſhed by underſtanding, 
literature, age, rank, office, wealth, or any other 
circumſtance, their example will be uſeful on the 
one hand, or pernicious on the other. | 
But I cannot content myſelf vith barely recom- 
mending a ſilent example. There is a dignity in 
virtue which is entitled to authority, and ought 
to claim it. In many caſes it is the duty of a good 
man, by open reproof and -eppoſition, to wage 
war with profaneneſs. There is a ſcripture pre- 
cept delivered in-very ſingular terms, to which I 
beg your attention; Thou ſhalt not hate thy 
© brother in thy heart; but ſhalt in any ways re- 
| * buke 
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* buke him, and not ſuffer fin upon him. How 
prone are many to repreſent. reproof as flowing. 
from ill nature and ſurlineſs of temper ? The 
Spirit of God, on the. contrary, confiders it as the 
effect of inward hatred, or want of genuine love,. 


to forbear reproof when it is neceſſary, or may 
be uſeful. I am ſenſible there may, in ſome caſ- 


es, be a reſtraint from prudence, agreeably to 
that caution Sele men, Caſt not your pearls. 
© before ſwine, leaſt they trample them under 
© their feet, and turn again and renf&you.' Of. 


this every man muſt judge as well as he can for | 
himſelf; but certainly, either by open reproof, or 


expreſſive ſilence, or ſpeedy departure from ſuch. 
ſociety, we ought to guard againſt oe Jarta&es 


of other mens ſins. 


To this let me 26d; that if all meh are. 7 


in ſome degree, certain claſſes of men are under - 


peculiar obligations to the diſcharge of this duty. 
Magiſtrates, miniſters, parents, heads of families, 


and thoſe whom age has rendered venerable, are. 


called to uſe their authority and influence for the 


glory of God and the good of others. Bad men 
themſelves diſcover an inward. conviction of this, 
for they are often liberal in their reproaches of 
perſons of grave characters or religious profeſſion, 
if they bear with patience the profanity of others. 
Inſtead of enlarging on the duty of men in au- 


thority in general, I muſt particularly recommend 
this matter to thoſe who have the command of 
foldiers inlifted for the defence of their country. 
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The cauſe is ſacred, and the champions for it 
ought to be holy. Nothing is more grieving to 
the heart of a good man, than to hear from thoſe 
who are going to the field, the horrid ſound of 
curſing and blaſphemy ; it cools the ardour of his 
prayers, as well as abates his confidence and hope 
in God. Many more circumſtances affect me in 
ſuch a caſe, than I can enlarge upon, or indeed 
eaſily enumerate at preſent; the glory of God, 
the intereſt of the deluded ſinner, going like a 
devoted victim, and imprecating vengeance on his 
own head, as well as the cauſe itſelf committed to 
| his care. We have ſometimes taken the liberty 
to forebode the downfal of the Britiſh empire, 
from the corruption and degeneracy of the peo- 
ple. Unhappily the Britiſh ſoldiers have been 
_ diſtinguiſhed among all the nations of Europe, 
for the moſt ſhocking profanity. Shall we then 
pretend to emulate them in this infernal diſtinc- 
tion, or rob them of the horrid privilege ? God 
forbid. Let the officers of the army in every de- 
gree remember, that as military ſubjection, while 
it laſts, is the moſt complete of any, it is in their 
power greatly to reſtrain, if not wholly to baniſh, 

this flagrant enormity. 
2. I exhort all who are not called to go into 
the field, to apply themſelves with the utmoſt di- 
ligence to works of induſtry. It is in your power, 
by this means, not only to ſupply the neceſſities, 
but to add to the ſtrength of your country. Ha- 
bits of induſtry prevailing in a ſociety, not only 
8 increaſe 


increaſe its wealth, as their immediate effect, but 
they prevent the introduction of many vices, and 
are intimately connected with ſobriety and good 
morals. Idleneſs is the mother or nurſe of al- 
moſt every vice; and want, which is its inſepara- 
ble companion, urges men on to the moſt aban- 
doned and deſtructive courſes. . Induſtry, there- 
fare, is a moral duty of the greateſt moment, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to national proſperity, and the 
ſure way of obtaining the blefling of God. 1 
would alſo obſerve, that in this, as in every other 
part of God's government, obedience to his will 
1s as much a natural-mean, as a meritorious cauſe 
of the advantage we with to reap from it. In- 
duſtry brings up a firm and hardy race. He whe 
is inured to the labour of the field, is prepared 
for the fatigues of a campaign. Ihe active far- 
mer, who riſes with the dawn, and follows his 
team or plow, muſt in the end be an overmatch 
for thoſe effeminate and delicate ſoldiers, who are 
nurſed in the lap of ſelf- indulgence, and whoſe 
greateſt exertion is in the important dar re 
for, and tedious nn. * a enen, or 
midnight ball. 

3. In the laſt place, ſuffer me to recommend. 
to you frugality in your families, and every other 
article of expence. This the ſtate of things a- 
mong us renders abſolutely neceſſary, and it 
ſtands in the moſt immediate connection both 
with virtuous induſtry, and active public ſpirit. 
Temperance in meals, moderation and ae 
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in dreſs, furniture, and equipage, have, I think, 
generally been ·characteriſtics of a diſtinguiſhed 
patriot, And when the fame ſpirit pervades a 
people in general, they are fit for every duty, and: 
able to encounter the moſt formidable enemy. 
The general ſubject of the preceeding diſcourſe 
has been the wrath of man praiſing God. If the 
unjuſt oppreſſion of your enemies, which with- 
holds from you many of the uſual articles of lux- 
ury and magnificence, thall contribute to make 
you clothe yourſelves and your children with the 
works of your own hands, and cover your. 


tables with the ſalutary productions of your 
own foil, it will be a new illuſtration of the ſame 
truth, and a real oy on We and 


your country. 


I could wiſh to have wy ot hin an 50 


from the pureſt principles and the nobleſt news. 
Conſider, therefore, that the Chriſtian character, 


particularly the ſelf-denial of the goſpel, ſhould 
extend to your whole deportment. In the early 
times of Chriſtianity, when adult converts were 


admitted to baptiſm, they were aſked among o- 


ther queſtions, Do you renounce the world, its 


ſhews, its pomp, and its vanities? I do. The 
form of this is ſtill, preſerved in the adminiſtrati- 


on of baptiſm, where we renounce the devih the 
world, and the fleſh. This certainly implies not. 


only abſtaining from acts of groſs intemperance 


and exceſs, but a humility of carriage, a reſtraint | 
5 . and 
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añnd moderation in all your defires. The ſame 
thing, as it 1s ſuitable to your Chriſtian profeſſi- 
on, is alfo neceſſary to make you truly indepen” 
dent in yourſelves, and to feed the ſource of li- 
berality and charity to athers or to the-public. 
The riotous and wafteful liver, whoſe craving ap- 
petites make him conftantly needy, is and muſt 
be ſubject to many maſters, according to the ſay- 
ing of Solomon, The borrower is ſervant to the 
©. lender.” But the frugal and moderate perſon, 
who guides his affairs with diſcretion, is able to 
aſſiſt in public counſels by a free and, unbiaſſed 
judgment, to ſupply the wants of his poor breth- 
ren, and ſometimes, by his eſtate and ſubſtance, 
to give important aid to a ſinking country. 
- VUpon the whole, I beſeech you to make a 
wiſe improvement of the preſent threatning aſ- 
pect of public affairs, and to remember that your 
duty to God, to your country, to your families 
and to yourſelves, is the fame. True religion is 
nothing elſe but an mward temper and outward 
conduct, ſuited to your ſtate and circumſtances 
In providence at any time. And as peace with 
God, and conformity to him, adds to the fweet- 
neſs of created comforts, while we poſſeſs them, 
10 in times of difficulty and trial, it is in the man 
of piety and inward principle, that we may ex- 
pect to find the uncorrupted patriot, the uſeful 
citizen, and the invincible ſoldier. God grant 
that in America, true religion and civil liberty 
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may be inſeparable, and that the unjuſt attempts 
to deſtroy the one, may in the iſſue tend to the 
ſupport and eſtabliſhment of both. 
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Natives of Scotland, reſiding in America 


- Eountrymen and Friends, 


S ſoon as I had conſented to the publication 
of the foregoing ſermon, I felt an irreſiſti- 
ble deſire to accompany it with a few words ad- 
dreſſed to you in particular. I am certain I feel 
the attachment of country as far as it is a virtuous 
or laudable principle, perhaps it: would be nearer 
the truth to ſay, as far as it is a natural and par- 
donable prejudice. He who is ſo pleaſed may at- 
tribute it to this laſt when I ſay, that I have nev- 
er ſeen cauſe to be aſbamed of the place of my 
| birth; 
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birth 3 that fince the revival of arts and letters in 
Europe, in the cloſe of the fourteenth. and-begir 
ning of the fifteenth century, the natives of 
Scotland have not been inferior to thoſe of any 
other country, for genius, erudition, military 
proweſs, or any of thoſe accompliſhments which 
improve or embelliſh human nature. When to 
this it is added, that fince my coming to Ame- 


ries n aodtiee period of life, the friendſhip | 


of my countrymen has been as much above my ex. 
pectation as deſert; I hope every reader will 
conſider what is now to be offered, as the effect 
not only of unfeigned * bot of the wol 
ardent affèctioõn. 

It has given me no little e to ard the 
word Scotch uſed as a term of reproach m the 
American controverſy, which could only be upon 
the ſuppoſition that ſtrangers of that country are 
more univerſally oppoſed to the liberties of Ame- 
rica than thoſe who. were born in- South-Britain, 
or in Ireland. I am ſenſible that this has been 
done in ſome news. papers, and contemptible a- 
nonymous publications, in a manner that was nei- 
ther warranted by truths nor dictated by prudence. 
There are many natives of Scotland in this coun- 
try, whoſe oppoſit ition- to the unjuſt claims of 


Great-Britain Has been as early and uniform 
founded upon as rational and liberal principles, and 
therefore likely to be as laſting, as that of any ſet of 
men whatever. As to Great-Britain itſelf, time 
has now fully diſcovered that the real frien is of 
„ 3 3 
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America in any part of that kingdom were very 
few; and thoſe whoſe friendſhip was difintereſ> 
ted, and in no degree owing to their own politi- 
ral factions, ſtill fewer. The wiſe and valuable 


part of che nation were, and as yet are, in a great 


meaſure ignorant of the ſtate of things in this 
country; neither is it eaſy for the bulk of a peo- 
ple to ſhake off their prejudices, and open their 
eyes upon the great principles'of univerſal liber- 
ty. It is therefore at leaſt very diſputable, whe- 
ther there is any juſt ground for the diſtinction 


between Scots and Engliſh on this ſubject at all. 


This diſpute, however, I do not meat to enter 
upon, becauſe it is of too little moment to find a 
place here, but ſuppoſing that, in ſome provinces 
eſpecially, the natives of Scotland have been too 
much inclined to ſupport the uſurpations of the 
parent ſtate, I will firſt endeavour to account for 
it, by aſſigning fome of its probable cauſes; and 
then offer a few conſiderations which ſhould in- 
duce them to wipe or the e nen by 
2 contrary conduct. 

As ta the firſt of Wake; 1 will mention. what 1 
ſuppoſe to have been the firſt and radical cauſe, 
and which gave birth to every other, of the diſ- 
affection of ſome of the natives of Scotland to the 
Juſt privileges of America. What I have in view 
was, the friends of liberty, in many places of Ame- 
rica, taking the part of, and ſeeming to conſider | 
_ themſelves as in a great meaſure engaged in the 
fame cauſe with that very as "Jos 

ohn 


* unn * 


not 1 in many . and neus. paper diſler- 


tations, but one or two colonies, in ſome of their 
moſt reſpectable meetings, manifeſted. their at- 
tachment to him, and ſeemed to conſider him as 


their patron and friend. Wet No 45, which was the 
moſt offenſive number of a worthleſs, paper, 
Was repeated and f echoed, by the moſt ſilly and 


ridiculous alluſions to it, through every part of the 
country, and by many who cu, not tell what 
was ſigniſied by the term. 

effary. to for _ da, pru- 


dence | of ſuch conduct, becauſe I ſuppoſe thoſe 


who. expected Wilkes's mob would pull down the 
parliament houſe, or that there would be inſur- 
rections all over the kingdom in behalf of Ame- 


rica, are by this time fully ſatisfied of their miſ- 
take. It appears now in the cleareſt manner, that, 


till very, lately thoſe who ſeemed to take the part 
of America in the Britiſh parliament, never did 


it on American principles. They either did not 
underſtand, or were not willing to admit, the 


extent of our claim. Even the great Lord Chath- 
am's bill for reconciliation would not have been 


accepted here, and did not materially differ from 


hat the, miniſtry, would have conſented to. The 


truth is, the far greateſt part of the countenance 


given in Britain to the complaints of this coun- 
try, was by thoſe who had no other intention in it 


than to uſe them as an engine of oppoſition to the 
miniſtry for the time being. It is true, ſome of 


them 
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them have now learned to reaſon very juſtly, and 
upon the moſt liberal principles; but their num- 
ber is not great, and it was not the caſe with any 
one ſpeaker or writer, whoſe works 1 have had 
the opportunity of ns, Df till the N laſt 
ſtage of the quarrel. | 
What effect this Wilkiſin (if I may ſpeak ſo} 
of many Americans may be ſuppoſed to have had 
upon the minds of gentlemen from Scotland, it 
is not difficult to explain. That gentleman, and 
his affociates, thought proper to found the whole 
of their oppoſition to the then miniſtry, upon a 
contempt and hatred of the Scots nation; and 
by the moſt illiberal methods, and the moſt 
ſcandalous falſehoods, to ſtir up a national jea- 
louſy between the northern and ſouthern parts of 
the iſland. There was not a vile term or hateful 
idea, which ancient vulgar animoſity had ever 
uſed, though long union had made them ſcarcelß 
intelligible, which he did not rake up and at- 
tempt to bring into credit, by writing and con- 
verſation. The conſequence of this is well known. 
Wilkes and ſome otbers were burnt in effigy in 
Scotland; and it produced ſo general an attach- 
ment to the king and miniſtry, as has not yet 
| ſpent its force. In theſe circumſtances, is it to be 
wondered at that many who left Scotland, with- 
in the laſt fifteen' years, when they heard Wilkes, 
and thoſe who adhered to him, extolled and ce- 
lebrated by the ſons of Hberty, fibuld be apt to 
conſider it as an evidence of the ſame ſpirit, and 
that 
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that they were engaged in ſupport of the ſame 
cauſe. Perhaps we may go a little higher with 
this remark, in tracing political appearances to 
their ſource. It is generally ſaid, that the King 
himſelf has diſcovered a violent, rancorous, per- 
ſonal hatred againſt the Americans. If this be 
true, and I know nothing to the contrary, it may 
be eaſily accounted for upon the very ſame prin- 
ciples. 

I am far from ſuppoſing that this was a ed 
reaſon for any man's being cool to the American 
cauſe, which was as different from that of Wilkes, 
as light. is from darkneſs. It was indeed doing 
great diſhonour to the noble ſtruggle, to ſuppoſe 
it to have any connection with who ſhould be in 
or out of court favour at London; and therefore 
it was always my opinion, that thoſe who railed 
againſt the King and miniſtry only, did not carry 
the argument home, nor fully underſtand the na- 
ture of their own plea. In order to juſtify the 
American oppoſition, it is not neceſſary to ſhew 
that the perſons in power have invaded liberty 
in Britain; it is ſufficient to ſay, that they, with 
the concurrence of the whole nation, have re- 
fuſed to ſuffer it to continue in the colonies. + 

This leads me to the ſecond part of my deſign, 
which was to lay before you the reaſons which, 
I think, ſhould induce every lover of juſtice and 
of mankind, not only to be a well-wiſher, but a 
firm and ſtedfaſt friend to America, in this im- 
portant conteſt. _— 
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It has been often faid, that the prefent i is likely 
to be an important æra to America. I think we 
may ſay much more; it is likely to be an impor- 
tant æra in the hiſtory of mankind. In the an- 
erent migrations, a new country was generally 
ſettled by a ſmall, unconnected, and often an ig- 
norant band. The people and the foil were alike 

uncultivated, and therefore they proceeded to im- 
provement by very ſlow degrees; nay, many of 
them fell back and degenerated into a ſtate vaſtly 
more ſavage than the people from whence they 
came. In America we ſee a rich and valuable 
ſoil, and an extenſive country, taken poſſeſſion 
of by the power, the learning, and the wealth of 
Europe. For this reaſon it is now exhibiting to 
the world a ſcene which was never ſeen before. 
It has had a progreſs in improvement and popu- 
lation, ſo rapid as no political calculators have 
been able to aſcertain. I look upon every thing 
that has been ſaid upon this ſubject to be mere 
conjecture, except in ſuch places as there has 
been an actual numeration. When men ſay that 
America doubles its number in fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five years, they ſpeak by gueſs, and 
they ſay nothing. In ſome places that may be 
under or over the truth ; but there are vaſt tracks 
of land that fill every year with inhabitants, and 
yet the old ſettled e till continue to in 
creaſe. 4 
It. is proper to obſerve, that the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments have been improved in a proportions far be- 


von 
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yond the ſettlements of other European nations. 
To what can this be aſcribed? Not to the cli- 

mate ; for they are of all climates. Not to the 
people; for they are a mixture of all nations. It 
muſt therefore be reſolved ſingly into the degree 
of Britiſh liberty-which they brought from home, 
and which pervaded more or leſs their ſeveral 
_ conſtitutions. It has been repeated to us, I know 
not how often, by the mercenary ſhort-ſighted 
writers in favour of ſubmiſſion to, or re-union 
with Great-Britain, that we have thriven very 
much in paſt times by our dependence on the 
mother-country, and therefore we ſhould be loth 
to part. Theſe writers forget that the very com- 
plaint 1s, that ſhe will not ſuffer us to enjoy our 
ancient rights. Can any paſt experience ſhew 
that we ſhall thrive under new impoſitions ? I 
ſhould be glad any ſuch reaſoners would attempt 
to prove that we have thriven by our dependence, 
and.not by the degree of independence which we 
have hitherto enjoyed. If we. have thriven by 
our dependence, I conceive it is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence that thoſe provinces muſt have thriven 
moſt which have been moſt dependent. But the 
contrary is ſelf-evident. "Thoſe which have 
hitherto enjoyed the freeſt form of government, 
though greatly inferior in ſoil and climate, have 
yet outitripped the others in number of people 
and value of land, merely becauſe the laſt were 
more under the influence- of appointments and 
authority from home. 


When 
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When this is the undeniable ſtate of things, 
can any perſon of a liberal mind wiſh that theſe 
great and growing countries ſhould be brought 
back to a ſtate of ſubjection to a diſtant power? 
And can any man deny, that if they had yielded 
to the claims of the Britiſh parliament, they 
wauld have been no better than a parcel of tri- 
butary ſtates, ruled by lordly tyrants, and ex- 
hauſted by unfeeling penſioners, under the com- 
miſſion of one too diſtant to hear the cry of op- 
preſſion, and ſurrounded by thoſe who had an in- 
tereſt in deceiving him. It ought, therefore, in 
my opinion, to meet with the cordial approba- 


tion of every impartial perſon, as I am confident 


it will of poſterity, that they have united for 
common defence, and reſolved that they will be 
both free and independent, becauſe "OE: cannot 
be the one without the other. 5 | 
As this meaſure, long foreſeen, has now token 
place, I ſhall beg leave to ſay a few things upon 
it; in which I mean to ſhow, 1. That it was ne- 
ceflary. 2. That it will be honourable and pro- 
fitable. And, 3. That, in all probability, it will 
be no injury, but a real A to the Hand” 
of Great-Britain. Mp 
1. It had become abſolutely ry, Al 
- reconciliation, but upon the footing of abſolute un- 
conditional ſubmiſſion, had been poſitively re- 
fuſed by Great-Britain. Unleſs, therefore, the 
colonies had reſolved to continue in a looſe and 


broken ſtate, with the name of a government - 
, which 
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which they had taken arms to oppoſe, the ſtep 
which they have now taken could not have been 
avoided: Beſides, things had proceeded fo far, 
and fuch meaſures had been taken on both ſides, 
that it had become impoſſible to lay down a 
ſcheme by which they ſhould be ſure of our de- 
pendence, and we, at the ſame time, ſecured in 
our liberties. While things continued in their 
ancient ſtate, there was perhaps a power on the 
part of each, of which they were hardly conſcious, 
or were afraid and unwilling to exert. But after 
the encroachments had been made and refiſted, 
to expect any thing elſe than a continual attempt 
to extend authority on the one hand, and to 
guard againſt it on the other, is to diſcover very 
little knowledge of human nature. In ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, though every claim of America ſhould 
be yielded, ſhe would ſoon be either in a ſtate of 
continual confuſion, or abſolute ſubmiſſion. The 
king of England, living in his Engliſh dominions, 
would not, and indeed durſt not, afiznt to any 
act of an American legiſlature, that was, or was 
ſuppoſed to be hurtful to his | Engliſh ſubjects. ö 
This is not founded on conjecture, but experi- 
ence. There is not (at leaſt Dean Swift affirms 
it) any dependence of Ireland upon England, ex- 
cept an act of the Iriſh parliament, that the- King 
of England ſhall be the king of Ireland. This 
laſt has a ſeparate independent legiſlature, and in 
every thing elſe, but the above circumſtance, 
ſeems to be en, free; yet if any man ſhould 
8 aſſer A 
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aſſert, that the one kingdom is not truly ſubject 
to the other, he would, in my opinion, know 
very little of the ſtate and hiſtory of either. 

2. A ſtate of independency will be both honour- 
able and profitable to this country. I paſs over 
many advantages in the way of commerce, as 


well as in other reſpects, that muſt neceſſarily 


accrue from it, that I may dwell a little on the 
great and leading benefit, which is the founda- 
tion of all the reſt. We ſhall have the opportuni- 
ty of forming plans of government upon the moſt 
rational, juſt, and equal principles. I confeſs 1 
have always looked upon this with a kind of en- 


thuſiaſtic ſatisfaction. The caſe never happened 
before ſince the world began. All the govern- 


ments we have read of in former ages were ſet- 


ted by caprice or accident, by the influence of 


prevailing parties or particular perſons, or pre- 
ſcribed by a conqueror. Important improvements 


indeed have been forced upon ſome conſtitutions 
by the ſpirit of daring men, ſupported by ſuc- 


ceſsful inſurrections. But to fee government, in 
large and populous countries, ſettled from its 


foundation, by deliberate counſel, and directed 


immediately to the public good of the preſent 
and future generations, while the people are 
waiting for the decifion with full confidence in 
the wifdom and impartiality of thoſe to whom they 
have committed the important truſt, is certain- 
ly altogether new. We learn indeed from hiſ- 


tory that ſmall tribes mg feeble, new ſettlements, 


did 
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did ſometimes employ one man of eminent wiſ- 
dom, to prepare a ſyſtem of laws for them. 

Even this was a wiſe meaſure, and attended with 
happy effects. But, how vaſt the difference, 
when we have the experience of all paſt ages, the 
Mien of human ſociety, and the well-known 
cauſes of prof perity and miſery in other govern- 
ments, to aſſiſt us in the choice? 

The proſpect of this happy circumſtance, ey) 
the poſlibility of loſing it, and ſuffering the ſeaſ- 
on to paſs over, has filled me with anxiety for 
ſome time. So far as we have hitherto proceed- 
ed, there has been great . unanimity and public 
ſpirit, The inhabitants of every province, and 
perſons of all denominations, have vied with each. 
other in zeal for the common intereſt. But, was 
it not to be feared. that ſome men would acquire 
over-bearing influence ? That human weakneſs 
and human paſſions would diſcoyer themſelves, 
and prevent the finiſhing of what had been ſo 
happily begun ? In the time of the civil wars in 
England, had they ſettled a regular form of 
government as ſoon as the parliament had obtain- 
ed an evident ſuperiority, their liberties would 
never have been ſhaken, and the Revolution 
would have been unneceſſary. But by delaying 
the thing ſo long, they were broken into parties 
and bewildered in their views, and at laſt tamely 
ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to that very tyranny 
againſt which they had fought with ſo much glo- 
ry and ſucceſs, For this reaſon I think that 

12 5 9 5 82 every 
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every candid and liberal mind ought to rejoice in 
the meaſures lately taken through the ſtates of 
America, and particularly the late declaration of 
independence, as it will not only give union and 
force to the meaſures of defence, while they are 
neceſſary, but lay a foundation for the birth of 
millions, and the future improvement of a great 
part of the globe. —I have only further to ob- 
ſerve, | 
3. That Jam confident the independence of A- 

inerica will, in the end, be to the real advantage 
of the Iſland of Great-Britain. Were this even 
otherwiſe, it would be a weak argument againſt 
the claim of juſtice. Why ſhould the ſecurity or 
proſperity of this vaſt country be facrificed to the 
ſuppofed intereſt of an inconſiderable ſpot ? But 
I cannot believe that the miſery and ſubjection of 
any country on earth, is neceſſary to the happi- 
neſs of another. Blind partiality and ſelf-intereſt 
may repreſent it in this light; ; but the opinion is 
deluſive, the ſuppofition is falſe. The ſucceſs 
and increaſe of one nation is, or may be, a bene- 
lit to every other. It is ſeldom, indeed, that a 

people in general can receive and adopt theſe ge- 
nerous ſentiments; tliey are nevertheleſs perfect- 
ly juſt. It is induſtry only, and not poſſeſſions, 
that makes the ſtrength and wealth of a nation 
and this is not bindred, but encouraged, pro- 
voked, and rewarded by the induſtry of others*, 

| But 
* See David Hume“ £ Efay on the jealouf; J of 


trade, 
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But to leave the gene ral principle, or rather to 


apply it to the caſe of Great- Britain and Ameri- 
ca: what profit has the former hitherto received 
from the latter? And what can it reaſonably ex- 
pect for the future? Only its trade, and ſuch 


part of that trade as tends to encourage the in- 
duſtry and increaſe the number of the inhabitants 


of that Iſland. It will be ſaid, they intend to 
raiſe a large, clear, net revenue upon us, by tax- 
ation. It has been ſhewn by many, that all the 
taxes which they could raiſe, would only ſerve to 
feed the infatiable defire of wealth in placemen 
and penſioners, to-increaſe the influence of the 


crown, and the corruption of the people. It was 


by the acquiſition of numerous provinces that 
Rome haſtened to its ruin. But even ſuppoſing, 
it otherwiſe, and that without any bad conſe- 


quence among themſelves, they were to acquire 


a great addition to their yearly revenue, for every 
milling they gained by taxes, they would loſe ten 


in the way of trade. For a: trifling addition to 


the ſums of public money to be applied or waſted 
by miniſters of ſtate, they would loſe ten times 
the quantity diſtributed among uſeful manufac- 
turers, the ſtrength and glory of a ſtate. I think 


this has been ſometimes compared to the differ- . 
_ ence. between draughts of. ſpirituous liquors to in- 
toxicate the head or weaken the ſtomach, and. 


cool refreſhing food to give ſoundneſs, health, 
and vigour to every member of the body. 
The W then, of America, as ſoon as peace 


8 3 ; is 
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is ſettled, will be as open to them as ever. But 
it will be ſaid, they have now an excluſive trade, 
they will then but ſhare it with other nations. I 
anſwer, an excluſive trade is not eaſily preſerved, 
and when it is preſerved, the reſtriction is com- 
monly more hurtful than uſeful. Trade is of a 
nice and delicate nature; it is founded upon in- 
tereſt: it will force its way wherever intereſt 
leads, and can hardly by any art be made to go in 
another direction. The Spaniards have an exclu- 
ſive trade, as far as they pleaſe to confine it, to 
their own plantations. Do they reap much be- 
nefit from it? J believe not. Has it made their 
own people more induſtrious at home? Juſt the 
contrary. Does it, in the natural courſe of 
things, make a people leſs careful to work as well 


and as cheap as others, to procure voluntary pu- - 


chaſers, when they know they can ſend their 
goods to thoſe who are obliged to take them ? 
Does it not both tempt and enable great mer- 
chants in the capital, to import from other na- 
tions what they can export to ſuch a forced 
| market, to advantage? By this means a conſider- 
able profit may come into the coffers of a few 
_ particulars, while no eſſential ſervice is done to 
the people, and the ultimate profit is carried to- 
that country where the goods are produced or 
fabricated. It has been repeatedly faid, by poli- 

_ tical writers in England, that the balance of trade 

is againſt that country to every nation, excepting 
Portugal, and their own plantations. I will not 
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anſwer for the truth or univerſality of this aſſer- 
tion; but if it is true in any meaſure, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, upon the principles of general 
reaſon, that the cauſe which produces it is no 
other than the excluſive trade they have hitherto 
enjoyed to the American ſettlements. 

But the circumſtance which I apprehend will 
contribute moſt to the intereſt of Great-Britain in 
American independence is, its influence in peop- 
ling and enriching this great continent. It will 
certainly. tend to make the American States nu- 


merous, powerful, and opulent, to a degree not 


eaſily conceived. 'The great and penetrating Mon- 
teſquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, has ſhewn in the 
cleareſt manner, that nothing contributes ſo 
much to the proſperity of a people, as the ſtate 


of ſociety among them, and the form of their 
government. A free government overcomes every 
obſtacle, makes a defart a fruitful field, fand fills 


| a bleak and barren country with all the conve- 
niencies of life. If ſo, what muſt be the opera- 


tion of this powerful cauſe upon countries enjoy- 
ing, in the higheſt degree, every advantage that 
can be derived from ſituation, climate, and ſoil ? 
If the trade of America has hitherto been of ſo 
great benefit to England, how much more -valu- 
able may it be when. theſe countries ſhall be ſtill 


more highly improved, if ſhe ſhall continue to 


enjoy it? This argument is liable to no objection. 
but what may ariſe. from the loſs of an excluſive: 
"I which I have already conſidered, It may 


be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
F 
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be added, however, that there is not now, nor 
ever has been, any averſion in the Americans 
to the people of Great-Britain ; ſo that they may 
be ſure of our trade, if they treat us as well as 
others; and if otherwiſe, they do not deſerve it. 
J might illuſtrate the argument, by ſtating the 
_ probable conſequences of a contrary ſuppoſition. 
If Great-Britain ſhould prevail, or overcome the 
American ſtates, and eſtabliſh viceroys, with ab- 
ſolute authority, in every province, all men of 
ſpirit and lovers of freedom would certainly with- 
draw themſelves to a corner, if ſuch could be 
found, out of the reach of tyranny and oppreſſion. 
The numbers of the people at any rate would ſen- 
| ſibly decreaſe, their wealth would be ſpeedily ex- 
hauſted, and there would remain only a nominal 
authority over a deſolate country, in return for a 
vaſt expence laid out in the conqueſt, and in 
place of a great and profitable trade, by which 
both nations were made happy. One of the ar- 
guments, if they may be called ſo, made uſe of 
againſt this country, and on which an obligation 
to obedience has been founded, is taken from the 
expence they have been at in blood and treaſure 
for our protection in former wars. This argu- 
ment has been often anſwered in the fulleft man- 
ner; but if they ſhall continue to urge it, how 
fearful to think of the obligations we ſhall be un- 
der, after this war is finiſhed T Then ſhall we 
owe them all the ſums which they ſhall have laid 
out in ſubduing us, and all that we have ſpent in 


£4. 
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attempting to prevent, it; all the blood which 
they ſhall have ſhed i in attacking us, and all that 
we ſhall have ſpilt in our own defence. There is 

unqueſtionably a loſs to Great Britain, by the 
one ſide of the account as well as the other; and 
it tends to ſhow, in the cleareſt manner, the un- 
ipeakable folly, as well as great alice, of the 
promoters of this war. 

Thus I have ſtated to you, though very briefly, 
the principles on which I think the American 
cauſe ought to be pleaded, and on which it ought 
to be eſpouſed and ſupported, by every lover of 
juſtice and of mankind. But though the general 
plea in juſtice were leſs clear than it is, there is a 
light in which the conduct of the oppoſers of it 

has always appeared to me unreaſonable and un- 
generous to the higheſt degree. That reſiſtance. 
to Great-Britain has been determined on, in the 
moſt reſolute manner, through all the colonies, 
by a vaſt majority, is hot only certain, but unde- 
niable. In the beginning of the controverſy, 
ſome writers, with an impudence hardly to be 
paralleled, called the fact in queſtion, attempted 
to deceive the people in this country, and effec- 
tually deceived the people of England, by making 
them believe, that it was only a few factious and 
violent men that had engaged in the conteſt. It 
is not very long ſince a writer had the courage to 
aſſert, that, nine tenths of the people of Penn- 
iylvania were againſt independence.” The falſe- 
hood of ſuch miſrepreſentations is now manifeſt, 
and 
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and indeed was probably known from the begin- 
ning, by thoſe: who defired to have them believ- 
ed. Taking this for granted, then, for an incon- 
fiderable minority, whether natives or ſtrangers, 
to ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the public coun- 
cils, is contrary to reaſon and juſtice, and even 
to the very firſt principles of the ſocial life. 

If there is any principle that was never contro- 
verted upon the ſocial union, it is, that, as a body, 
every ſociety muſt be determined by the plurali- 
ty. There was a time when it was not only juſt 
and conſiſtent but neceflary, that every one 
fhould ſpeak his mind freely and fully of the ne- 
_ eeflity or expediency of reſiſting the authority of 
Great Britain: but that time is over long ago. 
The meaſures being reſolved upon, and the con- 
flict begun, one who is barely neuter can ſcarce 
be forgiven ; a ſecret plodding enemy muſt be 
conſidered as a traitor. Every perſon who con- 
tinued among us after the deciſive reſolutions 
formed by all the colonies, ought to be conſider- 
ed as pledging his faith and honour to aſſiſt in 
the common cauſe. Let me try to illuſtrate it 
by a ſimilar caſe, Suppoſe that a ſhip at ſea 
ſprings a leak, which expoſes the whole company 
to the moſt imminent danger of periſhing. Sup- 

poſe a counſel is called of all the perſons on board 
to determine what port they ſhall endeavour to 
gain. Then it is not only the right, but the du- 
ty of every one to ſpeak his own judgment, and 
to t it upon others by wer argument in his 
power. 
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power. Suppoſe a great majority determines to 
puſh for a certain place, and to go to the pump 
by turns every quarter of an hour; but that two, 
or three, or one, if you pleaſe, is of opinion that 
they ſhould have gone another courſe, becauſe of 
the wind, current, or any other circumſtance, 
and that it would be beſt to change hands at the 
pump only every half hour. All this is well. 
But if after the determination, this ſame gentle- 
man, becauſe his advice was not followed, ſhould 
refuſe to pump at all, ſhould {lily alter the ſhip's 
courſe, or deaden her way by every means in his 
power, or even ſhould only, by continual com- 
plaints and deſpondent fears, diſcourage others 
on whoſe activity the common ſafety depended; 
I defire to know what treatment he would receive 
or deſerve ? Without doubt he would be thrown 
over board in leſs time than I have taken to ſtate 
the caſe. I am not able to perceive the leaſt dif- 
ference between this ſuppoſition and what takes 
place in America at the preſent time. 

If this argument is juſt with reſpect to every 
inhabitant of the country, it ought to have ſome 
additional weight with thoſe who are not natives, 
and whoſe refidence is not certain, or has not 
been long. There is a great degree of indecency 
in ſuch taking any part againſt what the majority 
of the inhabitants think to be their intereſt and 
that of their country. Were they even wrong, 
their miſtake ſhould be lamented, not reſiſted ; 
on the contrary, it would be the part both of * 
neroſity 
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neroſity and juſtice to ſuppport this efQually 
in a conteſt which wiſdom would have declined. 
We ſee indeed every day melancholy inſtances of 
a baſe and ſelfiſh temper operating different ways. 
Many when they do not obtain that rank and 
honour which their pride and partiality think 


their due, or if their advice is not followed, im- 


mediately renounce the ſervice of their country, 
and it may go to deſtruction for them. In oppo- 
ſition to this, let me recommend the example of 
the illuſtrious Fabius of Rome. He had given 


ſtrict orders to all his officers not to engage the 
enemy, but to keep at a diſtance. Unluckily Eis 
luieutenant-general, by his own raſhneſs, got en- 


tangled with a part of the army under his com- 
mand, and was engaged. Fabius, preferring his 
country's good to fame, rivalſhip, and ſafety, 
came e to his ſupport with all expedi- 
tion, and thereby gained a glorious and complete 
victory. 

I hope you will take i in good part the above re- 
flections, which, I think, contain nothing that is 
virulent, or e e againſt any man or body of 
men. They are the effects of judgment and con- 
viction. The Author, as is probably known to 
many of you, has been perſonally abuſed in news- 
papers at home for the part he was ſuppoſed to 
have taken in the American cauſe, which was in 


ſome degree indeed the motive to this addreſs. 


He hopes that an honeſt and faithful ſupport of 
liberty and equal a in this part of the 
; world, 


* 
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world, will be no juſt reproach to his character, 
either as a ſcholar, a miniſter, or a chriſtian, and 
that it is perfectly conſiſtent with an undiminiſh- 
el regard for the e which ge him bien. 


wy 


The above is a to your e candid peruſal, by 
Gentlemen, Sn 3 As cls teat 
Your ſincere friend, and 


Obedient humble ſervant, 


The AUTHOR: 
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SERMON XI. 


On the Sin of Scoffing at Things Sacred. 


Paat 4. 4. 


Bled is 1c the Mew thc ach wt e the — f 
1 ungodly, nor flandeth in the avay of ſinners, nor 
 fitteth in the ſeat of the curl. 


is an old and beaten .obſervation, 
chat human nature, in all ages, is the ſame. 
To this J add, or rather offer, by way of illuſtra- 
tion of it, that Gn, which bears ſo. much ſway in 
human characters and actions, has been. the ſame, 
in its operation and influence, in all ages, ſince the 
fall of Adam. For this reaſon the characters 
drawn in the holy ſcriptures, and particularly the 
obſervations on human life, contained in the 
Pfalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
book of . are as perfectly adapted t6 

te 
az 
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the greſſnt age, as if they were but of yeſterday” 8 
date. 

As the ten commandments, which are the ſum 
of the moral law, conſiſt moſtly of prohibitions, 
the Pſalmiſt, in this paſſage, draws the character 
of the good man in a negative form, by its oppo- 
ſition to the bad. At the ſame time, the danger 
to which the unwary are expoſed, the enticing 
and deceitful nature of fin, and its monſtrous: e- 
normity, when arrived at its full height, are 
couched in the moſt admirable manner; Bleſ- 
« ſed is the man that walketh not in the counſel 
© of the ungodly ;—nor ſtandeth in the way of 
© ſinners j-—nor fitteth i in the ſeat of the fo corn- 
6 

It is not agreed among interpreters, who was 
the author of this Pfalm ; and, indeed, it is a 
matter more of curioſity than moment very criti- 
cally to enquire. Some think it was the. Pfal- 
miſt David, becauſe of the high eſteem expreſſed: 
in it for the law of God, a thing which ſo remar- 
kably diſtinguiſhes his other writings. Others: 
refer it to a later period; and ſuppoſe that Ezra, 
or ſome other after the captivity, who collected 
the ſacred hymns of different authors into one vo- 
lume, preſixed this as a ſort of argument or pre- 
face to the whole. It is indeed, a ſummary of 
all that follow. It plainly contains a character 
both of good men and bad; the uſual courſe of 
divine providence towards each of theſe claſſes, 
as well as the ſinal iſſue of their conduct, in the 

1 everlaſting 
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everlaſting happineſs of the one, and the ever= 
laſting miſery of the other. 

Even the moſt curſory reader muſt obſerve, 
that there 1s a gradation in the expreſſions of the. 
text, which riſe one above another in their 
ſtrength and energy: nay, it is the opinion of 
many, that they are choſen with peculiar art, and 
contain a double, if not a threefold gradation. 
1. In the character, beginning with the ungodly, 
who are without proper imprefſions of religion, 
.and habitually governed by other priaciples 
than the fear of God. Next, ſinners, or thoſe. 


who are more openly flagitious, and viſibly guilty 


of groſs crimes, And finally, the ſcornful, who. 
ſet reproof at defiance, and treat every thing ſe- 
rious and ſacred with contempt and diſdain. 
2. In the communication of others with them, 
walking; ; which ſeems to imply occaſional, un- 
foreſeen, and tranſient intercouſe; —ſtanding,, | 
which ſeems to. indicate a greater degree of ap- 
probation. and voluntary compliance with their: 
example ;—and ſitting, which ſigniſies, being fix- 
ed and ſettled in an evil courſe, and refuſing to. 
depart from it. To this ſome add the other ex- 
preſſions, the counſel, the way, and the ſeat; on 
which I forbear to inſiſt, but proceed to obſerve, 

That we have, in this paſſage, a moſt uſeful, 
. inſtuctive leſſon of great moment in every 
place and age; and peculiarly ſuited, on ſeveral 
accounts, to the preſent circumſtances of this 
congregation. It is, therefore, my reſolution to 
diſcourſe. 
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diſcourſe a little, through the aſſiſtance of divine 
grace, on the three diſtinct branches into Which 
it may be e divided. | 


I. The infectious nature of On or the ng 
of © walking in the counſel of the ungodly. 


II. The deceitful and hardening nature of ſin, 
wh inſenſibly leads from walking in the 
© counſel of the ungodly, to mnt. in the way 
© of ſinners.” 


III. The fnithing ſtage of wickedneſs, the 
moſt criminal and moſt pernicious character, viz. 
of the ſcornful, who are bold enough to treat 
things ſerious and ſacred with derifion. 

Having, done this, I ſhall make ſome applica- 
tion of the — for your inſtruction and direc- 
tion. | 

In the firſt place, let us conſider the infectious 
nature of ſin, or the danger of walking in the 
counſ of the ungodly.. That the ſociety of bad 
men is highly dangerous to all, but eſpecially to 
young perſons is indeed a: truth which no ſober 
man will deny, and which hath been often ſet in 
_ the ſtrongeſt light by religious and moral writers: 
it may therefore ſeern- unneceſſary to inſiſt upon 
it, But, my brethren, I am perſuaded, that it 
fares often with known and common truths, as 


with common mercies, they are deſpiſed for th eir Ee 


ebeapneſs. Though their certainty be readily al- 
T 3 lowed 
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lowed, cheir uſe and application is, notwithſtand. 
ing, or, perhaps, for that very reaſon, in a great 
meaſure neglected. How ſeldom. is it that men 
make the diſtinction with care, and act upon it 
with prudence and reſolution; either in their 
own conduct, or in the diſpoſal of their children. 
Bear with me, therefore, while I endeavour to 
impreſs your minds with a ſenſe of your obliga- 
tion to depart from the ſociety of evil doers, and 
to preſerve, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, all young 
perf ons under yours care, from the mortal conta 
178 8 
For the n and W of this, you 
hon the concurrent teſtimony of. wiſe and good 
men, in every age and nation: experience hath 
taught it to the moſt barbarous, as well as the moſt 
improved and poliſhed. people. There is no na- 
tion of which hiſtory hath preſerved us any ac- 
count, but, in their proverbial ſayings, which are 
the product of time, we find a warning againſt 
the infection of corrupt ſociety. What dying 
parent, in his laſt or parting adieu to his chil- 
dren, ever omitted to caution. them againſt the 
ſociety. of bad men? nay, doth not daily experi- 
ence prove this, beyond diſpute, ta every one 
who hath the leaſt degree either of memory or 
reflection ? 15 there among you any perſon, who 
has arrived at the unhappy diſtinction of being 
| known for a profſigate? Whenever this hap- 
pens, thoſe about him are able to mark the pro- 
0 of his e and can even point out. 
4 HER, 7 the 
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the een or ninth king he was firſt taught 
the rudiments of vice, and initiated in the princi- 
ples of licentiouſneſs and ziot. I am none of thoſe 
who either deny or conceal the original, inher- 
ent, univerſal corruption of human nature; and 
yet I ſcruple not to. affirm, that example, inſtruc- 
tion, and afliſtance, are neceſſary to our improv- 
ment even in vice. Without this, no ſingle per- 
ſon is capable of. arriving at that degree of depra- 
vity which we. have enen, occaſion to ob- 
forue, 1 SY 
Whoever would examine into the reaſons, and 
impreſs his mind with a ſenſe of the danger of 
corrupt ſociety, eſpecially to youth, may juſt re- 
"7 upon the following particulars. 
. We are all. by nature prone to fin. It i is 
8 5 of the ſoil, as weeds of the curſed 
ground. If weeds can hardly be reſtrained by 
the utmoſt diligence and care of. the huſband- 
man, what an enormous product might he ex- 
pect, if he would directly apply himſelf to their 
encouragement. and cultivation ! Juſt ſo, if. by 
the utnioſt care and attention parents can hardly 
reſtrain the . irregularities of their children, and 
form them to true piety and goodneſs; what 
wiekedneſs may they not arrive at, if they are 
delivered over to ſchools of profanity, and ſuf- 
fered to form their ſentiments and manners, from 
thoſe. who have long © walked. in the ways of 
* their own hearts, and in the ſight of their n 
3 eyes, without fearing God, or regarding man.“ 
; 3: Young 
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2. Young perſons are ignorant and unſuſpici- 
ous; ſtrangers to the world, they are alike igno- 

rant of the characters of men, and the effects of 
vitious courſes. What a prey muſt ſuch be to 
the artful and inſinuating language of thoſe, who, 
enſlaved by habit, and wearing the chains of vice, 
find their chief remaining pleaſure in ſeducing 
others into the ſame miſerable ſtate ! Juſtly is the 
great enemy of mankind called the deceiver, be- 
cauſe he betrayed our firſt parents into rebellion 
by a lie: an i in the ſame way he and all his ſer- 
vants continue to paint and varniſh over ſin with 
falſe colours, that it may be embraced without: 
reluctance, by thoſe who know not that after- 
wards * it biteth like a ſerpent, and ſtingeth like 
© an adder.” Need I tell you in what a decent 
garb ſin is often clothed ; and what honourable- 
names it often aſſumes in the world, to gain the 
eaſier admi ion? Senſuality and intemperance is 
ſocial affection, and good fellowſhip: filthy ob- 
ſcene converſation is but harmleſs mirth and free- 
dom: anger and reſentment is but honour, reſo- 
lution, and dignity of mind. In ſhort, the whole. 
tenor and ſtrain of faſhionable converſation is 
often little elſe than a ſtrong illuſion put upon 
the mind, fo pervert the dictates of reaſon, and 
evade the reproofs of conſcience. How dange- 
rous ſuch intercourſe to young unwary minds,. 
who are often deeply penetrated with the poiſon,' 
before ey fo much 2s * the deſign of 1 its 
being 
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being adminiſtred l It requires no common de- 

gree of fortitude and reſolution, as well as no 
ſmall meaſure of ſpiritual wiſdom, to reſiſt the 
importunity of ſinners, and unravel the ſubtilty 
with which they ly in wait to deceive. _ | 
3. Vice is uſually baited with pleaſure, of which 
young perſons are peculiarly ſenſible : their af- 
fections of every kind are in the moſt lively and 
vigorous ſtate. . One of the firſt and moſt im- 
portant leſſons, which parents and guardians. 
muſt teach them, is moderation and reſtraint ;, 
whereas the immediate effect of aſſociating with 
the profane, is not only to ſtrengthen their paſ- 
ſions by indulgence; but to inſtruct them how to. 
plead in their defence; and above. all, to inſpire 
them. with an abhorrence of - confinement and. 
rule. Fram theſe unhappy attachments, theſe 
moſt pernicious friendſhips it is, that inſtruction 
however excellent, is unwilliagly liſtened to.z and 
the moſt wife and gentle government is eſteemed. 
harſh and ſevere. It has been ſometimes obſer- 
ved, that perſons. ſtriftly and piouſly educated, 

when they have come into the world, have run. 
headlong into the moſt vitious and abandoned, 
courſe of life. This has been commonly aſcrib- 
ed to the rigour of their former confinement, 
and an advice grafted upon it, that parents ſhould 
be leſs ſevere to their children, leſt they ſhould 
more than compenſate this early reſtraint, by the 
liberties. which they afterwards aſſume. But, | 
though I village admit, that every parent ſhould. 
temper 
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temper his authority with gentleneſs and love; 
yet I am far from thinking the effect, juſt now 
mentioned, is aſcribed to its proper cauſe : it is 
not owing ſo much to the rigour of parental au- 
thority, as to young perſons getting into the ſo- 
ciety of men without principle, and there ſecret- 
ly imbibing thoſe vitious deſires, which after- 
. wards they rejoice in an opportunity of gratify- 
ing to the full. However ſtrict and ſevere any 
perſon's education may be, if he comes to matu- 
rity of age, before he contracts an intimacy with 
thoſe. who juſtify the commiſſion of fin, conſci- 
ence will have acquired fo great authority, that 
all ſolicitation to groſs wickedneſs will be re-- 
_ ceived with abhorence. This opinion is ſup-- 
ported by a fact, which T imagine I have obſerved, . 
that the children of pious parents, who are be- 
trayed into vitious courſes, are almoſt always ſuch 
as have been moſt early removed. from their im- 
mediate inſpection. 
4. The danger of corrupt fociety b. to young per- 
ſons appears, from their being expoſed to ridicule 


and ſcorn, which is of all other trials hardeſt for 


them to bear. I ſhall have occaſion, on the third 
general head, to ſpeak more fully on this ſubject; 
but in the mean time, it is certain, that a ſenſe of 
ſhame is ſtrong in young perſons in general, and 
that ridicuie is the uſual weapon, by which 
adepts in vice aſſault the cauſe of truth and piety 3 
by which indeed they commonly endeavour to- 
"my all "_ to decency and order. Ir is 

lamentable- 
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lamentable to think, how often perſons of excel- 
[lent capacity, and admirable diſpoſitions, have 
been led aſtray by the abuſe of this moſt ami- 
able quality, a ſenſe of ſhame. 

From all theſe confiderations, we need 1 not be 
ſurpriſed at the frequent and ſtrong cautions 
given in the word of God, upon this ſubject; 
He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe 
© but a companion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed. 
„ —Whoſo keepeth the law, is a wiſe ſon: 

but he that is a companion of riotous men, 
ſhameth his father. But there is nothing more 
moving than that earneſt and pathetic exhorta- 
tion; Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men; avoid it 
< paſs not by it; turn from it and paſs away. 
The wiſe man's infiſting upon this important coun- 
ſel, and the iteration of the expreſſions, ſerves 
to convey, in the ſtrongeſt manner, a ſenſe of the 
certain ruin of thoſe who. neglect to obſerve it. 


II. Let us now proceed to conſider the harden- 
ing nature of fin, which leads from walking in 
the counſel of the ungodly, to ſtanding in the 

© way of ſinners. Upon this, as on the former 
particular, I may obſerve, it is a known and beaten 
ſubject, on which it is eaſy to. ſay things ſtrong, 
but difficult to ſay any thing new. There are 
ſeveral juſt remarks upon it, or ſtriking ſimili- 
tudes, which have been. handed down from the 
earlieſt ages; and were probably the firſt fruits 


of 
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of human experience. The little that I am at 
| preſent to repeat or add, ſhall be divided into 
two parts: 1. The gradual and inſenſible pro- 


greſs of ſin, which leads the ſinner on from « one 


ſtep to another, till he is irrecoverably loſt. 
The ſtrength and power of inveterate habit. 
1. The inſenſible progreſs of fin. It is won- 
derful by what artful methods, what plauſible pre- 
tences, and what flow degrees, ſin makes its firſt 
approaches. Let ſome of thoſe perſons who are 
now loſt to all ſenſe of duty, or of ſhame, re- 
flect, if poſſible, with what horror they would 
once have thought of the practices, which at pre- 
ſent they are not able to forſaxe. Every fin, how 
ſmall ſoever, opens a paſſage for the admiſſion of 
multitudes of others ; breaks the reſtraint of con- 
ſcience; ; habituates and emboldens the finner. 
The antients were wont to ſay, that the way of 
fin is downhill: every ſtep a man takes on this 
declivity, accelerates his motion, ſo that it be- 
comes more and more difficult, and at laſt im- 
poſſible, to ſtop his courſe. This is what the a- 
poſtle Paul had in his view, when he gave this 
excellent precept to the Chriſtian Hebrews; 
But exhort one another daily, while it is called 
© to-day, leſt any of you be hardened through 
© the deceitfulneſs of fin,” We may ſay of ſin, in 
. what Solomon ſays of ſtrife; © The be- 

« ginning of it is like the letting out of water. 
| If you watch againſt the beginning of fin, you 
may hope to prevall 3 but if you once grant it in- 

dulgence 
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Julgence, it will eſtabliſh ind, increaſe its own 

power, To attempt then to ſtop its progreſs, is 
like endeavouring to gather together a flood of wa- 
ter, after you have, with your own hands, open - 

ed the ſluices which have cauſed it to overflow. - 

2. To the inſenſible progreſs of ſin, add the 
ſtrength and power of inveterate habit. This is 
repreſented to us in the ſtrongeſt terms in ſcrip- 

ture, where the changing of an inveterate habit 
is compared to a natural impoſſibility: Can the 
Ethiopian change bis ſkin, or the leopard his 

ſpots? then may ye alſo do good, that are ac- 

© cuſtomed to do evil.” 

As we may receive many uſeful moral leon 
from the viſible creation and the courſe of nature; 
ſo this in particular, of the force of habit, is, if 
I may ſpeak ſo, written in the moſt legible cha- 
racters, and repeated in every page 'of both. A 
ſtone, which has long continued in one place, 

makes itſelf a bed, and is with great difficulty re- 
moved: a plant or tree that has long been con- 
fined to one poſition, or made to grow in a par- 
ticular ſhape, will ſeidom ever receive any other. 
This is alſo the caſe With our own be dily frame. 
Particular poſtures or motions to Which we have 
been early habituated, can ſcarcely be altered by 
the utmoſt attention, and the ſtrongeſt 
on of the will: the obſtinacy is ſtill} greater in al 
habits where deſire and affection have place. It · 
is eaſy to ſee every day the violent attachment 
men have to employments and pleaſures, however 
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trifling in themſelves, to which they have been 
long accuſtomed. But it is greateſt of all in ſin- 
ful habits, becauſe in them the force of cuſtom is 
added to the original ſtrength of natural corrup- 
tion. 


Both the above Partien may be -Muſtrated, 


by obſerving how much habit and example to- 


gether operate to the improvement and perfection 
of guilt, in large and populous cities. There we 
may often find ſo aſtoniſhing a degree of wicked- 
neſs of every ſort, as it is mortifying to thinx 


that human nature ſhould be capable of; there 


we may find perſons who will perpetrate calmly 
and ſedately, what would ſurprize a leſs knowing 
ſinner ſo much as to hear of. And what pity is 


it, that there ſhould be found ſome, who, during 


their occafional reſidence in places of great reſort, 
lay down their innocence, inſtead of their ruſti- 
city; and bring home no other accompliſhment 
but an inſolence and boldneſs of countenance in 


the commiſſion of fin ! 'That inſtructed in the 
principles, as well as habituated to the practice of 
_ impiety, they are not content with doing evil, 
but diſcover an incredible induſtry and aſſiduity 
in deceiving aud ſeducing others! And ſhall I 
not add, what pity is it, that ſome, inſtead of 

improving and adorning their minds by applica- 


tion to ſtudy, or ſtoring them with uſeful know- 


| ledge, do more than loſe their time, by drinking 
in the poiſon of infidel writings ? Inſtead of fit- 
ting themſelves to diſcharge the duties of public 


or 
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or private life with propriety and dignity, they 
anly acquire the unhappy talent of ſetting their 
minds at eaſe in the commiſſion of ſin, *. make 
large additions to their own natural depravity of 
Heart. 


III. Let us conſider the finiſhing ſtage of wick- 
edneſs, the moſt criminal and the moſt pernicious 
character, viz. that of the ſcornful, who are bold 
enough to treat things ſerious and ſacred with de- 
riſion. 

This part of the ſubject, my brethren, merits 

your particular attention, and naturally divides it- 
ſelf into theſe two branches: 1ſt, The ſin and 
danger of it to the perſons who are guilty of it.. 
2dly, The unhapy influence it hath in polluting 
others. 

1. The ſin and. danger of i it to the guilty Fe 
ſons. Whoever will conſider the ſtate of mind 
from which ſuch derifion muſt flow, will imme- 
diately perceive that it implies the higheſt degree 
of profaneneſs and impiety. It is ſuch an auda- 
cious attack upon the majeſty of the living God, 
as muſt ſtrike every thinking perſon with aſtoniſh- 
ment and horror. One of the firſt principles, of. 

all religion is reverence for the Deity, and for 
every thing that hath a viſible relation to him. 
This we find written upon the conſcience, in ge- 
neral, even of the moſt blinded heathens. The 
common and trivial uſe of the name of God is 
prohibited under the ſevereſt ſanctions in the 
£ Uz oracles 
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 eracles of truth, We find alſo ſome inſtances 


there, of mere irreverence being puniſhed in a 
very terrible manner. The angelic hoſts, though 


perfectly pure and holy, are yet repreſented as 


deeply penetrated with a ſenſe of the extreme dif- 
proportion between uncreated excellence, and 
created weakneſs, and filled with the higheſt ve- 


neration of him who only is Holy: © In the year 


* that King Uzzia died, I faw alſo the Lord ſit- 
ting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 


train filled the tem Rog Above it ſtood the ſe- 


raphims : each one had fix wings, with twain 
he covered his face, and with twainche covered 


his feet, and with twain he did fly, And one 


* cried unto another, and ſaid, holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of hoſts, the whale earth is full of 
© his glory,” It may ſeem unneceſſary or impro- 
per to add, and yet it gives me pleaſure that I 
can do it with truth, the ſame thing has evident» 
ly diſtinguiſhed ſome of the beſt and greateſt men 
on earth. We are well informed, that ſome of 


the greateſt enquirers into nature, as they grew 
in years, and enereaſed in the knowledge of the 


works of God, did alſo viſibly grow in an awe 
and reverence of their: Almighty Maker. Of one 
in particular, it is faid, that he never mentioned 


the name of God without a fenſible pauſe in bis 


diſcourſe, After this, what can we think of any 


poor creature, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, 


weit guilty of contempt and ſcorn of the name, 
attributes, works, or ee of God! Kan 
There 
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There is a remarkable difference between ſins 
of this kind, and many other ſins which are, not- 
withſtanding, very heinous and aggravated in the 
ſicht of God. Into many other ſins of a very 
groſs. nature, a man may be hurried hy the violence 
of paſſion, or betrayed by the ſuddenneſs of 
temptation; but, if I miſtake not, ſcorn of things 
ſacred muſt always be a deliberate crime: the ſin 
cannot be committed without a good deal of com- 
poſure and preſence of mind: reaſon is not over- 
born, as in other caſes, by appetite; but reaſon 
itſelf (if the perverted gift of God in ſuch perſons. 
may be called ſo) is principal in the guilt. A ſcor- 
ner is never tempted, properly ſpeaking, but by 
theſe acts and exerciſes of religion, which ſhould 
excite the veneration of all, and do excite the ve- 
neration of many, not excepting ave of the abſt. 
profligatee © 

Comte of things.: hows is an entire 3 
over conſcience. In many caſes men ſin with 
ſome reluctance: it is not ſo much their choice, 
as they are over- born by the ſtrength of corrup- 
tion, and vitiats the peace of their minds, to gra- 
dily the demands of luſt; hence remorſe often 
iuceeds the. indulgence ; and though real refor- 
nation does not take place, yet it lays the ſinner 
under frequent and conſiderable reſtraints. But 
in treating things ſacred with ſcorn, the mind is 
wholly at eaſe; and finds its pleaſure in the very | 
impiety itſelf. The truth is, ſo entire is the Vice 
tory over. conſcience, that nothing but ſettled 
| atheiſm and inddelity can be guilty of it, accord- 
1 HO ing 
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ing to that juſt expect of the pſalmiſt, « Where- 
© fore'doth'the wicked contemn God? He hath 
'©' ſaid in his heart, thou wilt not require it.“ 
It is alſo am entire victory over ſhame : this is 
| | commonly the laft reſtraint that ſinners over- 
throw. Many are confined and kept in awe by 
fear of man; long after they have caſt off the 
Fear of God. From the fliamefulneſs of ſin, re- 
ligion preſerves ſome degree of credit, even where 
u great plurality is in the oppoſite intereſt. For- 
rhis reaſon the prophet Jeremiah mentions it as a 
great aggravation' of the fins of his countrymen, 
that they were loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame : Were 
they afhamed when they had committed abo- 
mination? nay, they were not at all aſhamed, 
neither could they bluſh; therefore they ſhall 
* fall among them that Fall; ; at the time that I 
© viſit them, they! ſhall be caſt down ſaith the 
© Lord? But it ĩs not evident, that ſcorners are 
deſtitute of flame? They have indeed, not on- 
ly extinguiſhed it in themſelves, but the manifeſt 
deſign of their n is to ee it in the 
iminds of others. 
I need add nothing further to ern geit 
and danger of perſons of this character; but put- 
ling you in mind of the rank which it holds in 
ſeveral catalogues of crying ſins in the holy ſerip- 
teres, and the awful judgments of God which are 
_ denounced againſt” it. The prophet Ezekiel, in 
cnumerating the fins of Jeruſalem, among many 
"Enora es, kath this; Thou Haſt Ceſpilecl mine 
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© holy things, and profaned my Sabbaths.“ And 
the prophet Iſaiah, Now, therefore, hear the 
© word of the Lord, ye ſcornful men that rule 
© this people which is in Jeruſalem.— For ths 
Lord ſhall riſe up as in mount Perazim, he ſhall 
© be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon, -that he 
may do his work, his ſtrange work; and bring 


* to paſs his act, his ſtrange act. Now therefore 


© be not mockers, leſt your bands be made ftrong ; 
for, I have heard from the Lord God of hoſts, 
© a conſumption. even determined upon the whole 
* earth.” See alſo the ſtate of things in Jeruſa- 


lem, immediately: before the Babylonith captivity : 


But they mocked the meſſengers of God, and 
_ © deſpiſed his words, and miſuſed his: prophets, 
until the wrath of the Lord aroſe againſt his 
people, till there was no remedy.” _ 

20. How unhappy is the influence of this cha- 
racter upon others! As it is highly criminal, it is 
pernicious in the ſame proportion. Conſidered 
only as an example, it muſt have dangerous ef- 
fects: many fins ſhun the light; and are, by thoſe 
that commit them, concealed with the utmoſt 


care. When that is the caſe, whatever they may 


be to the guilty perſon, they are far from being 


ſo dangerous to the public, as thoſe crimes. that 


are not only often viſible, but done on purpoſe to 
be ſeen. Now, ſcoffers at things facred muſt al- 
ways be an example, as the crime cannot be 
committed alone; and, indeed, they often aſpire 
at a a kind of character for deſpiſing religion, and 
would 
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would be greatly mortified; - were their :accom* 


pliſhments of this kind hidden from the world-- 

Neither is it merely a common example: fcot- 
fers are not only barely ſinners; they are advo- 
Cates for ſin: it is their conſtant ſtudy to break 
the reſtraints of conſcience, and weaken every 


moral obligation in others, as well as in them- 


ſelves. This too they endeavour to effect in the 
moſt agreeable manner: contempt of religion 
makes a part of their ſocial mirth; and theſe 
two things are ſoon looked upon by the unwary 


youth as. ſo. inſeparable, that the one is quite 
taſteleſs and ul, A it is ſeaſoned «4 the | 


sther "Y * 5 
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It deſerves 3 cadfdanien, on this fide. 
ject, that ſcoffing at things facred is apt to give 
natural modeſty, and the ſenſe of ſhame in young 
perſons, a wrong and contrary turn. Modeſty is 
the ſtrongeſt natural fence to virtue. We find. 


-— 


notwithſtanding, very frequently, that perſons of 


great natural modeſty have not courage ſuffici- 
ent to profeſs or practice what conſcience dictates 
to be their duty. How unhappy is it when ſo ex- 
cellent a preſervative from vice is thus quite per- 
verted, and has an oppoſite effect! All hiſtory is 
full of the powerful effects of a ſenſe of ſhame, 
both in doing good and evil. It breaks the 
ſtrongeſt of all natural attachments: it is not to 
be overcome by the ſevereſt laws, though forti- 
fied with the moſt terrible ſanctions. Now, as 
it needs no proof, that ſcoffing at ſacred things 
tends 
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tends to pervert the ſenſe of ſhame, it muſt have 
the greateſt and moſt immediate effect in bring- 
ing on a general diſſolution of manners. 

The malignant influence of profane ſcorn is 
not confined to young perfons, there being very 
few of any character who are not hurt by it in a 
_ moſt ſenſible manner. Would you be convin- 
ced of this? How rarely do we find any poſſeſſed 
of a determined courage and reſolution m oppoſ- 
ing faſhionable crimes! How unwilling are the 
beſt to ſuffer ſhame for adhering to their duty! 
What a variety of efforts will be made to eſcape 
it! Contempt is diſagreeable at any rate; and it 
is intolerable to pride, ſome remains of which, ca- 
pable of being irritated, are to be found in the very 
beſt men on earth. For this reafon, the moſt eſf- 
tabliſhed Chriſtians do carefully ſhun all unneceſ- 

fary ſociety with wicked men, knowing how dif 
ficult it is to avoid ſin in one ſhape or other. If 
ſuch is the. caſe with the beſt, how dangerous 
muſt the ſociety of ſcorners be to all who are able 
to bear them; but ain, to thoſe who: have 
pleaſure in them. 

It will not be improper here to bir e chat 
one great reaſon why ſcorn and ridicule is ſo 
hurtful to religion, is, that it attacks things ſa- 
cred through the medium of human weakneſs. 
True piety. and virtue is in itſelf ſo venerable an 
object, that it is not poſſible to render it ridicu- 
lous, but by miſrepreſentation: however, as it is 
always, in this world, attended with human in- 

ſirmity 
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firmity, this affords a handle to profane perſons 
to load it with reproach. , Their ſucceſs, in this 
unhappy deſign, 1s no greater than may naturally 
be expected: few are able to diſtinguiſh between a 
| perſon and his cauſe, nor, indeed, is it poſſible to 
attack the one, without wounding the other. It 
_ evidently. appears, that it is impoſſible to treat 
religious perſons. in general, or the expreſſions, 
forms, and rites commonly appropriated to reli- 
gious worſhip, with ſcorn ; and not, at the fame 
time, bring religion itſelf into contempt. 

I do not mean by this to plead for approbati- 
on, or even indulgence, to any indecency, by 
which folly or vanity may abuſe or diſgrace the 
worſhip of God: far from it. I think every 
thing of that kind ought. to be reproved with. 
ſeverity, and oppoſed with reſolution > but I con- 
tend, that it is infinitely more proper to treat it 
with abhorrence and deteſtation, than with ſcorn. 
Whoever will give himſelf this liberty, may eaſily 
find an opportunity, from the weakneſs inſepara- 
ble from humanity, to- throw off that. reverence 
for God and his ſervice, which it ought to be his 
chief ſolicitude to preſerve and improve. There- 
are many whoſe vifible weakneſs is to be lamen- 
ted; and, perhaps, there is no human character 
at all ſo perfectly decent in every reſpect but, by 
imitation, and a little nn it may be ren- 
dered ridiculous, -. | 

Let it alſo be conſidered, that it requires far _ 
leſs compiokenſies> of mind to expoſe the folly 
| and: 
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and weakneſs of others, or even to invent plau- 
ſible falſehoods, and miſrepreſent them, than to 
reaſon with juſtneſs and propriety on the moſt 
common ſubjects. A very ſmall degree of abili- 
ty is ſufficient to accompliſh a ſcoffer, who is not 
reſtrained by any ſenſe of duty. Nor is this to 
be wondered at; for there is always a ſufficient 
number, to whoſe underſtandings the moſt vile 
and miſerable performance is perfectly adap- 
ted. 5 5 ; 

In ſupport of all this, I could adduce many ex- 
155 , abundantly known and familiar : but, for 
certain reaſons, I ſhall only mention a very cele- 
brated inſtance from antiquity. Socrates was 
certainly the wiſeſt and the beſt man of all the 
heathens, whoſe characters have been tranſmitted 
to us. His behaviour was ſuch, as not only de- 
ſerved, but ſeemed fit to command the eſteem 
and veneration of all who knew him; yet was 
this worthy man ſucceſsfully turned into ridicule, 
by a perſon, whoſe writings, which have come 
down to us, are to the laſt degree mean and con- 
temptible. Nor was the effect merely tranſient ; 
for, in the opinion of many, this contempt pav- 
ed the way for the hatred which his enemies ſoon. 
raiſed againſt him, and which brought him to his 
death. 

I proceed now, in the laſt place, to make me 
improvement of what has been ſaid: and with 
this view ſuffer me to apply the truths above il- 
luſtrated by giving you ſome advice and direction 


under 
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under the three following characters, one or more 
of which wil include'e evei aid s Wen now hears. | 
me. 
. 18 thoſe 0 are young: in. chat lovely, 4 
precious, dangerous ſeaſon of life; of all others 
the fitteſt for learning what is good, and unhap- 
pily prone to learn or imitate ' what is evil. My 
dear children, this is not the firſt of many times 
I have addreſſed inſtruction particularly to you, 
and I pray that God may open your hearts to re- 
ceive it. Let me beſeech you, firſt of all, to learn 
this important leſſon, to diſtruſt yourſelves, be 
ſenſible of your inexperience, and be perſuaded 
of your danger, from the admonitions of others. 
The greateſt evidence you can give of real know- 
ledge, is to be ſenſible of your ignorance; and of 
true wiſdom, to be willing to learn; the ſollici- 
tude and concern of your parents or other rela- 
tions, to preſerve you from the deſtructive paths 
of vice, is from their certain knowledge of whit 
you are now unwilling to believe. Above alt 
things, ſhun as the peſtilence, the ſociety of pro- 
fane ſcorners. Loſt to all ſenſe of piety, ſeared 
in their conſciences, and enſlaved to their luſts, 
they will do all in their power to deſtroy a riſing 
* of religion in your minds. While they 
promiſe you liberty, they themſelves are the 
£ ſervants of corruption. Think upon eternity 
approaching no man can foreſee or foretell to 
you now, whether your time on earth ſhall be 
long or ſhort; whether you ſhall have much proſ- 


perity 
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perity, or many trials in the preſent world; but. 
as the bleſſing of God is the beſt ingredient in 
all temporal mercies, ſo being at peace with him 
is the beſt ſupport under ſuffering, and the only 
preparation for death. 

But as all the deluſive arguments in favour of 
ſin are drawn from this preſent life, ſuffer me to 
plead the cauſe of piety and truth in this reſpect. 
Be aſſured, that true religion is the way to 
health, peace, opulence and public eſteem. Hear 
the wiſeſt of mere men: Length of days is in 
* wiſdom's right hand, and in hay left hand riches 
and honour, Her ways are ways of pleaſant- 
* neſs, and all her paths are peace. Do not look 
only on thoſe libertines who are in the beginning 
or middle of their courſe, whoſe ſpirits are lively, 
and their vigour yet unimpaired: look on the few 
older practitioners. Theſe were the good-fellows 
and ſocial ſpirits of a former period : their com- 
panions were cut off in the middle of their days, 
and they remain as beacons for your inſtruction 
and warning. Do you ſee them ſullen in their 
deportment, mean in their attire, and deſpiſed by 
the world itſelf ; their faces bloated with intem- 
pzrance, and their miſerable offspring pale with 
hunger, or crippled by neglect ? theſe are the 
terrible fruits of midnight rioting. They were once 
as merry in their cups, as ready with their jeſts, 
and as great deſpiſers of Sabbaths, and ſermons, 
of whining and praying, as any of their more 

ſprightly 
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under the three following characters, one or more 
of which will WEE ever * me en now hears 
me. 


Io thoſe whe are young: in chat reiß 
8 8 dangerous ſeaſon of life; of all others 
the fitteſt for learning what is good, and unhap- 
pily prone to learn or imitate what is evil. My 
dear children, this is not the firſt of many times 
I have addreſſed inſtruction particularly to you, 
and I pray that God may open your hearts to re- 
ceive it. Let me beſeech you, firſt of all, to learn 
this important leſſon, to diſtruſt yourſelves, be 
ſenſible of your inexperience, and be perſuaded 
of your danger, from the admonitions of others. 
The greateſt evidence you can give of real know- 
ledge, is to be ſenſible of your ignorance; and of 
true wiſdom, to be willing to learn; the ſollici- 
tude and concern of your parents or other rela- 
tions, to preſerve you from the deſtructive paths 
ol vice, is from their certain knowledge of what 

you are now unwilling to believe. Above all 
things, ſhun as the peſtilence, the ſociety of pro- 
fane ſcorners. Loſt to all ſenſe of piety, ſcared 
in their conſciences, and enſlaved to their luſts, 
they will do all in their power to deſtroy ariſing 
RO of religion in your minds. While they 

* promiſe you liberty, they themſelves are the 
« ſervants of corruption. Think upon eternity 
approaching: no man can foreſee or foretell to 
you now, whether your time on earth ſhall de 
long or hort; whether you thall have much proſ- 


perity 
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perity, or many trials in the preſent world; but. 
as the blefling of God is the beſt ingredient in 
all temporal mercies, ſo being at peace with him 
is the beſt ſupport under ſuffering, and the only 
preparation for death. 

But as all the deluſive arguments in favour of 
ſin are drawn from this preſent life, ſuffer me to 
plead the cauſe of piety and truth in this reſpect. 
Be aſſured, that true religion is the way to 
health, peace, opulence and public eſteem. Hear 
the wiſeſt of mere men: Length of days is in 

* wiſdom's right hand, and in her left hand riches 
* and honour, Her ways are ways of pleaſant- 
* neſs, and all her paths are peace. Do not look 
only on thoſe libertines who are in the beginning 
or middle of their courſe, whoſe ſpirits are lively, 
and their vigour yet unimpaired: look on the few 
older practitioners. Theſe were the good-fellows 
and ſocial ſpirits of a former period : their com- 
panions were cut off in the middle of their days, 
and they remain as beacons for your inſtruction 
and warning. Do vou ſee them ſullen in their 
deportment, mean in their attire, and deſpiſed by 
the world itſelf; their faces bloated with intem- 
perance, and their miſerable offspring pale with 
hunger, or crippled by neglect? theſe are the 
terrible fruits of midnight rioting. They were once 
as merry in their cups, as ready with their jeſts, 
and as great deſpiſers of Sabbaths, and ſermons, 
of whining and praying, as any of their more 
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ſprightly ce , who are in the high road to 
the ſame deſpicable end. 

My dear friends, when you perceive any one 
ſtirring up your averſion to parental authority, and 
teaching you to deſpiſe the troubleſome admoni- 
tions of miniſters and ' mothers, know that he is 
enticing you to the ruin of ſoul, body, and eſtate, 
Hear again the wiſe man, or rather the Spirit of 
God ſpeaking by him : © Hear then, my ſon, and 
© be wiſe, and guide thine heart in the way : be 
© not amongſt wine-bibbers, amongſt riotous eat- 
ers of fleſh; for the drunkard and the glutton 
ſhall come to poverty, and drowſineſs ſhall 
clothe a man with rags ; hearken unto thy father 
that begat thee, and deſpiſe not thy mother 
when ſhe is old. The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley atk pick it os and the 
young eagles ſhall eat it.“ 
Do you indeed think, that any of your looſe | 
companions, with all their profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip and attachment, have the ſame concern for 
your true intereſt that a parent has; or the ſame 
judgment to diſcern it ? You may eſteem it as a 
favour when you are aſſiſted in the indulgence of 
your pleaſures, and your irregular courſes are 
concealed from the knowledge of your relations ; 
but it is in truth the greateſt injury that can poſ- 
fibly be done you: it is often diſtreſſing to thoſe 
of riper years and more experience, to obſerve 
how difficult it is to perſuade young perſons of 

eaſy 
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ealy tempers and warm affeCtions, of the danger 
of aſſociating with profligates. We reckon it 


Hard that you will not believe that they are worth- 


lefs, upon our teſtimony ; but muſt learn it from 
your own fatal experience. Believe it, there 1s 


no true friendſhip but what is founded on the 


principles of piety and virtue : and if you confide 
in thoſe of a different character, you will ſooner 
or later be rewarded with treachery and falſe- 
hood: and indeed the ſooner, the better; for 


their friendihip is infinitely more hurtful than 


any effects of their diſpleaſure. Again therefore, 
let me beſeech the younger part of my audience, 
who have not yet themſelves thrown off all re- 
gard to decency, to give up all friendſhip with, 
and avoid the ſociety of, thoſe who have. It is 
uſually a hard facrifice, I confeſs; but neceſlary 


to your preſervation from the moſt deſtructive 


courſes. What ſignifies the ſcorn or reſentment 
of a few hardened wrerches, compared to the 
peace of your own minds, the heart-felt pleaſure 
you will give to every real friend, your comfort 
and happineſs in this life, and the well-grounded 
hope of a bleſſed immortality ? 

2. Let me ſhortly addreſs myſelf to parents, or 
others who are entruſted with the education of 
youth. And, oh that I could make you ſenſible 
of the importance and difficulty of your charge 
There are many directions, which might be given 
you with reſpect to education in general; but I 
chooſe to confine my thoughts at preſent to what 
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is ſuggeſted by the occaſion and ſubject of this 


diſcourſe. Let it therefore be your care, to pre- 
ſerve your children, as much as poſſible, from the 
company and converſation of profane perſons, 


' eſpecially - thoſe who are tainted with infidelity ; 


and who, as its natural conſequence, treat the 
exerciſes of piety with contempt and ſcorn. To 


ſuffer this, when you can hinder it, is treating 


their ſouls in the ſame manner, as you would do 
their bodies, if you placed doſes of ſweetened 
poiſen in every corner of the houfe. You will 


daily percerve how children are formed by imita- 


tion, in their temper and manners: they muſt 
bear a reſemblance to thoſe from whom they re- 
ceive their ſirſt impreſſions : but if this is the caſe 
in general, how much more muſt they embrace 
the principles, and imitate the practice of their 
companions in pleaſure? 

This caution is ſo neceſſary, that where coun- 
ſel and intreaty are not ſufficient to procure com- 


pliance, authority ought to be interpoſed. Mere 


authority indeed will be very ine ffectual; and 


therefore I muſt particularly recommend to you 


an carly attention to your childrens opinion and 


judgment: they ſoon form a judgment, and will 


give early marks of approbation and averſion of 
perſons and characters. Do your utmott to make 


them eſteem religion, as the greateſt happineſs to 


every perſon, and the moſt amiable part of every 
character. Make them ſenſible, from your con- 
duct, that it is not only your. ſincere choice, but 


greateſt 
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greateſt delight. It is very fatal to them, when 
they are led to look upon it as a burden or con- 
ſtraint. Habituate them early to conſider all 
other qualities as good for nothing, when piety is 


wanting; and a perſon of a truly Chriſtian con- 


verſation as worthy of the higheſt eſteem, what- 


ever be his ſtation or circumſtances in other re- 


ſpects. Remember it makes a part of the cha- 
racter of a good man, as drawn by the pſalmiſt 
David; in whoſe eyes a vile perſon is deſpiſed, 
but he honoureth them that fear the Lord. I 
am perſuaded, that many, who truly fear God 
themſelves, are inadvertently guilty of a great 
miſtake in this particular: they diſcover unhap- 
pily too much of their admiration or envy of 


the natural advantages of others, independent of 


their moral character. Dreſs, furniture, and 
wealth, are looked upon as diſtinguiſhing advan- 
tages; and children are often ſuffered to mdulge 
themſelves in mockery and derifion z even where 
deformity, poverty, aukwardneſs, and things per- 


fectly innocent in themſelves, are the only ob- 


jects of their ſcorn. Intellectual abilities alſo, 
comprehenſion of mind, and ſprightlineſs of fancy 
are commonly much the objects of eſteem; and 
young perſons are inſenſibly led to admire theſe 
natural qualities, without at all conſidering to 


what purpoſes they are applied. This muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have a fatal effect; and therefore parents 


mould endeavour, as much as poſſible, to pre- 
ſerve: upon their own minds, and inſpire their 
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children with, an eſteem of true piety, and a hor- 
ror and averſion at a vicious character, whatever 
advantage may happen to accompany it. 

If due care is taken betimes in this reſpect, I 
am perſuaded it will, in a great meaſure, prevent 
the danger ariſing from the example or ſolicita- 
tion of the patrons of impiety. Their chief ſuc- 
ceſs depends on their real character's lying con- 
cealed, till it is ſafe and proper to avow it. They 
inſtil the principles of irreligion, as a wife man 
would do the moſt ſacred truths, by little and 
little, as their diſciples are able to bear them, and 

always do it under the diſguiſe of pleaſure. There 
is nothing more different than the converſation 

and carriage of a libertine, in the preſence of 
+ thoſe of whom he ſtands in awe, and among his 
ſelect companions; and even theſe laſt are but 
gradually initiated into the concluding and horrid 

myſteries of profanity and blaſphemy. Young 
minds therefore ſhould be early formed to ſuch a 
taſte, as to look for piety and virtue, before they 
will give their approbation or affection to any hu- 
man accompliſhments. Were this the caſe, they 
would not be ſo often betrayed by ſpecious ap- 
pearances, and drawn in, by degrees, firſt, to 
ſuffer ; then, to imitate; and, at laſt, to delight 
in the moſt vicious practices. 

While I am giving you theſe directions, I can- 
not help obſerving, that you may ſee the great 
neceſſity of wiſdom and prudence in the religious 
education of children. Apply yourſelves to it 
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with diligence. It is an extenſive and difficult, 
but, at the ſame time, a noble, uſeful, delightful 
Rudy © And if any man lack wiſdom, Jet him 

© aſk of God, who n to all men wberallys 
and upbraideth not.” 

I ſhall now cloſe this diſcourſe with a few 
words to profeſſing Chriſtians in general. 

My Brethren, when vice rears up its head, and 
appears with inſolence and boldneſs, as it will 
certainly affect every good man with concern, ſo 
it is of great importance what treatment it meets 
with from the public. If it paſles without notice, 
we may conclude, that corruption hath deeply in- 
fected the whole maſs. If men are afratd or 
aſhamed to expreſs their indignation at it, we 
may conclude the conſpiracy is formidable; and 
that the intereſt of truth and piety 1s greatly on 
the decline. 'There are many, who, in caſes of 
groſs ſcandal, rather chooſe to keep themſelves at 
eaſe, by forbearance and indulgence to the guilty, 
than run the hazard of provoking their reſent- 
ment, by an honeſt declaration of their real ſenti- 
ments. Nor is it ſeldom to be obſerved, that the 
very perſons who do leaſt in their own ſphere, for 
ftemming the tide of profanity, are the firſt and 
loudeſt in complaining of the negligence of magiſ- 
trates or paſtors, in ien public ann, 
or cenſures. 

Whilſt, therefore, 1 am dancing. in ſome 
meaſure, to diſcharge my own duty, I muſt alſo 
put you in mind of yours. It is evidently the du- 
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ty of all who profeſs to fear God, to abſtain from 
the ſociety of thoſe who are groſsly profane, with- 
out diſcovering any ſenſe of penitence or ſorrow, 
The truth is, I ought rather to make this a mark 
of true religion, and affirm, that all good men 
will do ſo; than inform them that they ſhould. 
There muſt be a likeneſs of diſpoſition among fa- 
miliar friends. Had you that abhorrence of im- 
piety that you ought to have, you would count 
the ſociety of impious perſons a ſtain and re- 
proach to your own characters. Of this I am able 
to give a-very ſtrong, and, at the ſame time, a 
plain and familiar proof. Were any perſon known 
to be guilty of theft and diſhoneſty, or any fault 
that is odious and diſgraceful in the world, every 
one would reckon his intimate companions almoſt, 
if not to the ſame degree, as abandoned as himſelf, 
The ſame thing will certainly hold as to profanity 
or licentiouſneſs; though indeed it carries in it a 
melancholy proof, that ſins againſt piety or purity 
are far from being heid in the ſame abhorrence as 
what endangers our ſubſtance or temporal intereſt. 
I muſt, however, here beg of you, to attend to a 
ſingular and very ſtrong paſſage of the epiſtle to 
the Romans. The apoſtle Paul cloſes his deſcrip- 
tion of the profane world in the following terms: 
* who knowing the judgment of God, {that they 
« which commit ſuch things are worthy of death) 
* not only do the faine, but have pleafure in them 
© that do them.” I have looked into the original, 
and find the words juſtly tranſlated; and you 

ſee, 
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fee, from the conſtruction of the ſentence, the 
apoſtle repreſents having pleaſure in ſenſual and 
wicked men, as implying a depravity of character 
ſuperior even to that of ſenſuality itſelf. 

But as aflociating with the profane 1s a mark 
of profanity, ſo every degree of countenance 
given to them, by perſons of entire character, 1s 
a ſenſible injury to the public. It ſerves to put 
honour upon vice, and in part to deliver it from 
that juſt reproach which ought to be the puniſh- 
ment of the guilty, and a warning to others not 
to tread in their ſteps. I have, on ſeveral occa- 
fions, obſerved, that the preſent period or ſtate 
of things, in this place and congregation, demands 
the greateſt concern for the public intereſt of re- 
ligion. Growing in numbers, and growing, I 
hope, in wealth, as the effect of your own and 
your fathers induſtry, you are in danger of the 
introduction of a worldly ſpirit by the riſing ge- 
neration. This every good man ought, with the 
utmoſt prudence and reſolution, to oppoſe z par- 
ticularly by doing all in his power to preſerve the 
honour and reſpect due to true religion, and 
treating with contempt every open enemy to that 
important intereſt. I ſincerely with you improv- 
ed, and poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment that is 
truly valuable; but beware of that falſe politeneſs, 
which conſiſts in little elſe than an oppoſition to 
religion and ſobriety. And, indeed I am afraid 
we ſhall not ſoon attain to any other; at leaſt, not 
by the help of thoſe, who as they ſet religion at 

defiance, 
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defiance, ſo are equally ſtrangers to that elegance 
and ſenſe of decency which ee perſons 
of higher rank. 

The worſt enemies of HR are thoſe who 
treat them with indulgence, ſo long as they con- 
tinue to juſtify or to palliate their offences. Noth- 
ing ſerves to harden them more, than when no 
notice is taken of their crimes; and they find 
themſelves juſt as generally, and as well received, 
as if they had done no evil. On the other hand, 
when they perceive the deep concern of others on 
their account, it is an excellent mean of bringing 
them to ſerious reflection, and inducing them to 
tremble at themſelves. Wherefore, my beloved 
hearers, let me beſeech you to preſerve your horror 
of ſin, notwithſtanding the boldneſs of ſinners. 
Do every thing in your own power to reclaim the 
offenders. Be earneſt in your ſupplications to al- 
mighty God, that he would ſnatch them as brands 
from the burning, and raiſe them up as trophies 
of his victorious grace. But while they continue 
in their enmity to God, forget not, on your own 
account, the apoſtolic counſel ; * haye no fellow- 


© ſhip with the unfruitful works of darkpole but 
rather reprove them.“ 


a SERMON 


SERMON XII. 
Chriſlian Magnanimity“. 


1 Theſſ. ii. 12. That y:u would walk worth * of 
God, who hath called you into his kingdom and 
glory. 


EY preſent ſtate was intended to be, and I 
think muſt, by every perſon of reflection, be 
admitted to be a continual trial of the faith and 
conſtancy of a Chriſtian, It is therefore a duty 


t | WC 


* It ſeems praper to acquaint the public with the 
reaſon and intention of this publication. It had 


been the cuſtom, in the college of New- Jerſey, from 
its firſt eſtabliſhment, that the preſident ſhould 
preach a ſermon on the Lord's day preceding com. 
mencement, for the benefit of young perſons in ge. 


netal , 
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we owe to others i in general, but in a ſpecial man- 
ner, the elder to the younger, to give them faith- 
ful warning of the temptations and dangers, to 
which they muſt, of necefſity, be expoſed, if 
they mean to walk in the paths of piety and vir- 
tue. It hath often occurred to me, in meditat- 
ing on this ſubject, that as falſe money is moſt. 
dangerous, when it is likeſt to the true, ſo thoſe 
principles, and that character, which approach 
the neareſt to true religion, if e 

Y ry | 


nerul; and in the end, addreſs a 8 n 
tation to the ſeniors of that year, who were to re- 
ceive the firſt degree in the arts, and leave college. 
This cuſtom was very much approved by the au- 
thor of the following ſermon, and addreſs, on his 
taking charge of the college, and therefore regu- 
larly continued. For ſeveral years, the addreſs 
was founded upon, and had a particular relation to 
whatever had been the ſubject of the preceding diſ- 
courſe. | But in the year 1775, when the war with 
Britain was actually begun, and every thing ſeem- 
ed to breathe the ſpirit of defence, be choſe Chriſ- 
tian Magnanimity, as the ſubject of the diſcourſe; 
and not knowing what might be the event of the 
important conte el, he Tuba it adviſeable to make 
a collection, or ſummary, of all the advices that 
had been given to the young gentlemen for their 
conduct in life, 1 in different years, under diſtinct 
heads. This produced tbe one now publiſned, 
which, with ſome variations and additions, has been 
delivered to the claſs annually, ſometimes the Sab- 
bath preceding commencement, and ſometimes on 
commencement. day, when the exerciſes left room 


for it. The author having now introduced every 
| thiag b 
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they are eſſentially different from it, will be moſt 
ready to impoſe on an uncautious and unſuſpecting 
mind. Therefore, if there is ſuch a thing as a 
worldly virtue, a ſyſtem of principles and duty, 
dictated by the ſpirit of the world, and the ſtan- 
dard of approbation or blame with the men of 


the world, and if this is at bottom, eſſentially 


different from and ſometimes directly oppoſed to 


the ſpirit of the goſpel, it muſt be of all others, 


the moſt dangerous temptation, to perſons of a 


liberal education and an ingenuous turn of mind. 


This, if I am not miſtaken, is really the caſe. 
There are ſome branches of true religion which 
. * are 


thing that he thought of ſufficient impottance to 
find a place in it, and the length of the piece hav- 
ing become ſuch as nat eafily to admit of its bein 

all pronounced in one day, eſpecially the day of 
commencement, he has been induced to publiſh. it 


together with the ſermon which accompanied it, 


when firſt prepared and reduced to a regular ſyſtem. 
He the more willingly agreed to this, that ſeve- 
ral inſtances have happened, of gentlemen, educat- 
ed at this college, ſignifying, that they thought 


they had received advantage, in many fituations, | 


by recollecting the advices given them at their gra- 
duation for their conduct in life. He therefore now 
puts the whole into their hands, and into thoſe of 


all who are willing to accept of it, as the fruit of 


long expetience and conſiderable attention to the 


courſe of human affairs, earneſtly wiſhing that they 


may be uſeful-and eminent as citizens, ſcholars, pa- 
triots; and at the ſame time deſeeching them, that 
in any or all of theſe characters, they may neither 
Torget nor be aſhamed to be Chriſtians. 


— 
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are univerſally approved, and which impiety it- 
ſelf cannot ſpeak againſt; ſuch as truth and in- 
tegrity in ſpeech, honeſty in dealing, humanity 
and compaſhon to perſons in diſtreſs. But there 


are other particulars, in which the worldly virtue 


and the Chriſtian virtue ſeem to be different 


things. Of theſe I ſhall ſelect one, as an ex- 


ample, viz. Spirit, dignity, or greatneſs of mind. 
This ſeems to be entirely of the worldly caſt : it 
holds a very high place in the eſteem of all world- 
ly men; the boldeſt pretenſions are often made to 
it, by thoſe who treat religion with neglect, and 
religious perſons with diſdain or defiance. It is 
alſo a virtue of a very dazzling appearance; ready 
to captivate the mind, and particularly, to make a 


decp impreſſion on young perſons, when they 


firſt enter into life. At. the ſame time, the goſ- 
pel ſeems to ſtand directly oppoſed to it. The 
2umility of the creature, the abaſement and con- 
trition of the ſinner, the dependence and {elt- 
denial of the believer, and above all, the ſhame 
and reproach of the croſs itſelf, ſeem to conſpire 
in obliging us to renounce it. 8 

What ſhaſl we ſay then, my brethren ? Shall 

we ſay that magnanimity is no virtue at all, and that 


wo ſuch excellence belongs to human nature? Or 
ſhall we admit that there is beauty and excellence 
in it—confefling at the ſame time, that it does 


not belong to religion, and only ſay, that though 
we want this, we have many other and better 


qualities i in its place? ? 'To this I can never agree; 


for 
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tor every real excellence is conſiſtent with every 
other; nay, every real excellence is adorned and 
iaſtrated by every other. Vices may be incon- 
ſiſtent with each other, but virtues never can. 
And, therefore, as magnanimity is an amiable 
and noble quality, one of the greateſt ornaments 
of our nature, fo I affirm that it belongs only to 
true and undefiled religion, and that every ap- 
xarance of the one, without the other, is not on- 
iy defective, but falſe. 


"+ he holy ſcriptures, it is true, do chiefly inſiſt 


2 


upon what is proper to humble our pride, and to 


bring us to a juſt apprehenſion of our character 
and ſtate. This was wiſe and juſt, becauſe of that 
corruption and miſery into which we are fallen; 


the. contrary would have been unjuſt. It is evi- 


dently more neceſſary, in the preſent ſtate of hu- 
man nature, to reſtrain pride, than to kindle am- 
bition. But as the ſcripture points out our ori- 
ginal dignity, and the true glory of our nature, 
ſo every true penitent is there taught to aſpire af- 
ter the nobleſt character, and to entertain the moſt 
exalted hopes. In the paſſage which I have 
choſen as the ſubject of my diſcourſe, you ſee the 
Apoſtle exhorts the Theſſalonians to walk ſuitably 
to the dignity of their character, and the impor- 
tance of their privileges, which is a ſhort but 


Juſt deſcription of true and genuine: greatneſs of 


mind, 


My fingle 3 from ls words, at this 
time, is to explain and recommend magnanimity 
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a8 A Chriſtian virtue; and I with to do it in ſuch 
a manner, as neither to weaken its luſtre, nor ad- 
mit any degree of that corrupt mixture, by which 
it is often counterfeited and greatly debaſed. 
Some infidels have in terms affirmed, that Chrit- 
 rianity has baniſhed magnaminity, and by its 
_ precepts of meckneſs, humility, and paſſive ſub- 
mifſſion to injury, has deſtroyed that nobleneſs of 
ſentiment, which rendered the ancients fo illuſ- 
rricus, and gives ſo much majeſty and dignity to 
the hiſtories of Greece and Rome. In oppoſition 
to this, I hope to be able to ſhew that real great- 
neſs is inſeparable from ſincere piety, and that any 
defect in the one, muſt neceſſarily be a diſcern- 


able blemiſh in the other. With this view, I 


will, firſt, give you the principles of magnanimi- 
ty in general, as a natural quality; 3 ſecondly, I 
Vill ſhew what is neceſſary to give it real value, 


as a moral virtue; and, thirdly, ſhew fhat it 


ſhines with the ls” perfect brightneſs as a Chriſ⸗ 
tian grace; after, will improve the ſubject, by a 
Practical application of what may be ſaid for your 
ijnſtruction and direction. By 

Firſt, then, let me ſtate the principles of mag- 
nanuimity, in general, as Aa natural quality. I think 
it muſt be admitted, that as there is a real dif- 
| ference between bodies as to ſize and bulk, as 


| well as other ſenſible qualities, ſo there is a real 


character of greatneſs, or meanneſs, applicable to 


the mind, diſtin& from its other qualities or 


powers. It is, however, I apprehend, a ſimple 


impreſſion, 


c 


—— 
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impreſſion, which cannot be explained or further | 


analized, but may eaſily be felt, and is beft lkuſ- 
trated by its effects. Theſe may be ſummed up 


in the following particulars : to magnanimity it 


belopgeth to attempt, 1. Great and difficult 


things; 2. To aſpire after great and valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions; 3. To encounter dangers with reſolu- 


tion; 4. 'To ſtruggle againſt difficulties with per- 


ſeverance ; and, 5. To bear e of with bf 
titude and patience. 

1. It belongs to magnanimity to attempt great 
and difficult things. Thoſe who, from a love of 
floth and eaſe, neglect the exerciſe or improve- 
ment of their powers; and thoſe who apply them 
with ever ſo great aſſiduity and attention, to things 
mean or of ſmall conſequence, are plainly deſti- 


tute of this quality. We perceive a meanneſs and. 


want of ſpirit in this reſpect, when particular per- 
ſons fall below their rank in life, or when, as is 
too frequently the caſe in any rank, they fall be- 
low human nature itſelf. When a prince, or 
other perſon of the firſt order and importance in 
human life, buſies himſelf in nothing but the 
moſt trifling amuſements, or arts of little value, 
me call it mean; and when any man, endowed 
with rational powers, loſes them through neglect, 


or deſtroys them by the moſt grovelling ſenſuali- 
ty, we ſay | he! is acting below himſelf. The con- 


trary of this, e or the vi gorons exertion 
of all our powers, and particularly, the applica- 
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tion of them to things of moment and ene l 
1 15 real magnanimity. : 
2. It belongs to magnanimity to aſpire er. 
great and valuable poſſeſſions. It is more difficult 
properly to illuſtrate this as a branch of magnani- 
mity, becauſe of its frequent perverſion, which 
will be afterwards explained. It ſeems, however, 
to be neceſſarily included in the general character. 
A great mind has great capacities of enjoyment as 
well as action. And as there is a difference be- 
tween the bleſſings in our view, both in point of 
dignity and extent, ſuch a man will not be eaſily 
ſatisfied, or put up with what is either mean or 
ſcanty, while he can acquire and poſſefs a better 
and more extenſive portion. The large and in- 
creaſing deſires of the human mind, have often 
been made an argument for the dignity of our na- 
ture, and our having been made for fouething 
that i is great and excellent, | 
3. It belongs to magnanimity to encounter 
dangers with reſolution. This is inſeparable from, 
BY conſtitutes a leading part of the character. 
Even the moſt excellent and valuable ſervices to- 
mankind, if they are attended with no difficulty 
at all, or meet with no oppoſition, thongh they 
retain the character of utility, yet, for want of this 
circumſtance, they loſe that of greatneſs. Cour- 
age is always conſidered as a great quality; it has 
had the admiration, or rather adoration, of man- 
kind in every age. Many, when they ſpeak of 
magnanimity, mean nothing elſe but courage, and 
e | when 


when they ſpeak of meanneſs, have little other 
idea but that of timidity. Neither is there, I 
think, any human weakneſs, that is more the ob- 
jet of contempt and diſdain, than cowardice, 
which, when applied to life in general, is com- 


3 called puſillanimity. 


It belongs to greatneſs, to ſtruggle againſt 
Uſfculties with ſteadineſs and perſeverance. Per- 
| ſeverance is nothing-elſe but continued and inflex- 
ible courage. We ſee ſome perſons, who ſhew 
the greateſt activity and boldneſs for a ſeaſon, but 
time and oppoſition weaken their force, and 
ſeem, if I may ſpeak fo, to exhauſt their courage, 
as if they waſted the power by the exertion. Per- 
ſeverance, therefore, is neceſſary to greatneſs. Few 
things are more contrary to this character, than 
fickleneſs and unſteadineſs. We commonly Join 
together, the characters of weak and changeable. 

5. In the laſt place, it belongs to greatneſs to 
bear ſufferings with fortitude and patience. This 
is a kindred quality to the former, and is neceſſary 
to complete the character of magnanimity. Such 
is the ſtate of human things, that ſuffering is in 
one way or another, wholly unavoidable. It often 
happens, that difficulties cannot be removed, or 
enemies cannot be conquered; and then it is "the 
| laſt effort of greatneſs of mind, to bear the 
weight of the one or the cruelty of the other, with 
firmneſs and patience. This virtue has always 
been of the greateſt reputation. It is a well 
known faying, of a heathen philoſopher, that a 


great 
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great man, ſuffering with invincible patience, un- 
der a weight of misfortunes, is a ſight, which 
even the gods muſt behold with admiration. - 
Having thus pointed out the principles, or ra- 
ther enumerated the chief effects of magnanimity, 
as a natural quality; let us now, in the ſecond 
place, conſider what is neceſſary to give it real 
value, as a moral virtue. This is of the utmoſt 
importance, and muſt appear ſo, to all who will 
conſider the fubject with attention. That I may 
ſet the matter in as clear a light as poſſible, ob- 
ſerve, that to render magnanimity a valuable qua- 
lity, it muſt further have the followin 5 charac- 
ters. 
1. The object of our deſires muſt be juſt as 
well as great. Some of the nobleſt powers of the | 
human mind, have often been exerted in invad- 
ing the rights, inſtead of promoting the intereſt 
and happineſs of mankind. As the hiſtory of the 
world, is little elſe than the hiſtory of human 
guilt; ſo, many of the moſt illuſtrious names, 
tranſmitted down to us, have been thoſe of the 
moſt active and ſucceſsful deſtroyers of their fel- 
low creatures. There may be, and there have 
been in ſuch perſons, many or moſt of the in- 
gredients of natural greatneſs of mind, but theſe 
have only ſerved to make the characters, in the 
"he of reaſon, more hideous and deteſtable. 
2. Our defires ought to be governed by wiſ- 


dom and prudence, as well as juſtice. If any 
es either forms difficult projects, or aſpires 
after 
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after great poſſeſſions, and in proſecution of his 

purpoſes, exerts ever ſo much courage, fortitude 
and patience : yet, if theſe deſigns are leſs uſeful, - 
or theſe poſſeſſions leſs valuable, than others to 

which he might have applied the ſame talents, it 
cannot deſerve the name of true magnanimity. 
If any perſon, for example,” forms a reſolution of 
exerting his ſkill, in ſuch feats or performances 
as have nothing or very little valuable m them, 
but that they are difficult and uncommon, I 
think no man will pretend that he has any title 
to the character of greatneſs of mind, otherwiſe 
a rope-dancer might be a hero: Or, if any per- 
ſon ſhould ſpend a whole life, in the moſt un- 
wearied application to the ſingle purpoſe of ac- 
cumulating wealth, however vaſt his deſire, or 
however aſtoniſhing his ſucceſs, his merit would 
be very ſmall. Nay, we muſt be ſenſible that he 
has loſt many opportunities of doing ſignal ſer- 
vice to mankind, and of acquiring more valuable 
and durable enjoyments, while in purſuit of this, 
which, after all, will diſappoint his hopes. 

3. The principle of action mnft be honour- 
able, as well as the atchievements illuſtrious. If 
a perſon does things ever ſo extraordinary in 
their nature, overcomes the greateſt difficulties, 
or braves the moſt formidable dangers, merely to 
make his name famous, we muſt at once perceive 
how much it detracts even from his name itſelf. 
This is not the language of religion only, it is the 
1 of reaſon, and the dictate of the human 

heart. 
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heart, An inſatiable thirſt of praiſe, is ſo far 
from being amiable, that it is hateful or contemp- 
tible. I am ſenſible that a thirſt of fame, is not 
only apparent in, but ſeems to have been confeſ- 
ſed by many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed heroes of 


antiquity z but as it certainly does abate, in a 
good degree, the luſtre of their great actions, ſo 
the indulgence that is given them, upon this 


head, 1s wholly owing to the diſadvantages they 


lay under, in a ſtate of Heatheniſm, and their ig- 


norance of a better and nobler F © Noth- 
© ing,” ſays an eminent author, can be great, 
* the contempt of which is great; and, therefore, 
if a contempt of riches, a neglect of fame, and a 
readineſs to ſacrifice both to duty and uſefulneſs, 


is one of the moſt glorious characters we can 
_ conceive, it is plain, that not the deeds, but the 
principle is the evidence, and not the head nor 


the hands of man, but the heart i is the ſcat of ge- 


nuine greatneſs. 


4. In the laft place, in order to real greatneſs, 
every attempt muſt be poſſible and rational, per- 
haps probable. Nothing is more common than 
to find perſons, under the pretence of great and 
illuſtrious deſigns, proſecuting what is not of any 
value when obtained, and at the ſame time ſcarce- 


ly poſſible, and no way probable to be obtained at 
all. This is declining altogether from the line 


of greatneſs, and going into the path of extrava- 
gance. Again, ſhould any man undertake what 
he was altogether unable to perform, however ex- 

cellent 
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cellent the deſign . were in itſelf, we would not 
dignify it even with the name of ambition ; he 
would acquire and deſerve the character, not of 
greatneſs, but of folly or madneſs. 

On the whole, it is plain that theſe moral prin- 
ciples, muſt enter into the compoſition of true 
greatneſs, and that, when they are wanting, the 
natural characters mentioned before, degenerate 
into vice, and aſſume the names of pride, ambiti- 
on, temerity, ferocity and obſtinacy. 

This leads me, in the third place, to ſhew, not 
only that there is nothing in real religion, con- 
trary to magnanimity, but that there, and there 
only, it appears in its beauty and perfection. Let 
me briefly run over, and apply to religion, the 
above-mentioned ingredients of magnanimity. 

1. It is to attempt great and difficult things. 
Religion calls us to the greateſt and moſt noble 
attempts, whether in a private or public view. 
In a private view, it calls us to reſiſt and ſubdue 
every corrupt and ſinful paſſion, however ſtrong- 
ly the indulgence is ſolicited by the tempting ob- 
ject, or recommended by the artful ſeducer. The 
importance and difficulty of this ſtruggle, appears 
not only from the holy ſcriptures, but from the 
experience and teſtimony of mankind in every 
age. What cautions are given by Solomon upon 
this ſubject? © He that is ſlow to anger, is bet- 
| © ter than the mighty: and he that ruleth his 
© ſpirit, than he that taketh a city.“ The wiſeſt 
Heathens have inculcated the neceſſity of ſelf- 

2 government 
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government, and the danger of ſi urrounding temp- 
tation, by many inſtructive images. But why 
ſhould I extend this part of the ſubject? How few. 
are ſucceſsful in this attempt ? This alone is a 
ſufficient proof, that it is great and difficult, and 
every perſon exerciſed to godlineſs, will be a- 
bundantly ſenſible of it, from the ſtate of his 
own heart. 

In a public view, every good man 1s ; called t to 
live and act for the glory of God, and the good 
of others. Here he has as extenſive a ſcene of 
activity, as he can poſlibly deſire. He is not in- 
_ deed permitted to glory or to build an altar to 
his own vanity, but he is both permitted and ob- 
liged to exert his talents, to improve his time, to 
employ his ſubſtance, and to hazard his life in 
his Maker's ſervice, or his country's cauſe, Nor 
am I able to conceive any character more truly 
great than that of one, whatever be his ſtation or 


profeſſion, who is devoted to the public good un- 


der the immediate order of Providence. He 
does not ſeek the bubble reputation in the dead- 
ly breach, but he complains of no difficulty, and 
refuſes no ſervice, if he thinks he carries the 
commiſſion of the King of kings. 
2. The truly pious man aſpires after the great- 
eſt and moſt valuable poſſeſſions. He deſpiſes, 
indeed, the uncertain and the unſatisfying enjoy- 
ments of time. His deſires after preſent enjoy- 
ments, are ſubjected to the will of God. He has 
given them up without reſerve, yet his heavenly 
Father 
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Father knoweth that he hath need of theſe things, 
and therefore he both aſks and hopes to receive 
what is ſuitable and neceſſary, and believes that a 
little that a juſt man hath, is better than the rich- 
es of many wicked. But the glorious object of 
the chriſtian's ambition, is the inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not a- 
way. The honourable relation he ſtands in to 
God as his adopted child in Chriſt Jeſus, inclines 
and authoriſes him to hope for this purchaſed 
poſſeſſion, and enables him to look down with 
becoming indifference, on all the glory of this 
tranſitory world. Let the rich man glory in his 
riches, and the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom; he 
only glories in this, that he knoweth _ re} * 
and ſhall be with him for ever. os 
3. True piety encounters the greateſt labgche 
with reſolution. The fear of God is the only 
effectual mean to deliver us from the fear of man. 8 
Experience has abundantly ſhewn, that the fer- 
vants of Chriſt have adhered” to his cauſe, nd 
made profeſſion of his name; in oppoſition to all 
the terrors which infernal policy could preſent to 
them, and all the ſufferings, with which the moſt 
ſavage inhumanity could afflict them. But as 
this belongs to the caſe of - perſecution for con- 
ſcience ſake, which; by the peculiar kindneſs of 
Providence, is exceedingly rare among us, it is 
proper to obſerve; that every chriſtian has fre. 
quent opportunities of manifeſting a holy reſolu- 
tion in encountering the reproach and deriſion 
4. of 
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of worldly men, for adhering to his duty. And 
when we conſider how hard it is to bear reproach 
and ſcorn, called, in ſcripture, * the trial of 
© cruel mockings', there will appear to be no ſmall 
| meaſure of dignity and heroiſm in him, who can 
calmly ſubmit to it from every quarter, rather 
than depart from his duty. There are not a few 
who are apt to boaſt of their ſpirit and reſolution, 
who are yet unable to bear reproach, and mean- 
ly make the ſentiments of others, and the caprice 
of faction, the rule of duty, in place of the clear 
diftates of confcience and the word of God. 

How contemptible is this, compared to the con- 
duct of that man, who ſeeks no fame, but by ho- 
neſt means, and fears no reproach for honeſt ac- 
tions, but contents himſelf with a filent and be- 
lieving regard to him who ſeeth in fecret, and 
who ſhall at aft REY every work into Judg- 
ment. 

4. True piety perſeteres with conſtancy in op- 
poſition to continued trial. This is indee hat 
diſtinguiſhes the Chriſtian warfare from that of 

every other. It continues through life, and the 
' laſt enemy to be overcome is death. In all the 
conflicts between men on earth, the iſſue may be 
ſpeedily expected, and the reward immediately | 
beſtowed ; but in religion, it is only he who ſhall 
endure to the end that ſhall be ſaved. This adds 
greatly to the difficulty, and ſeems to ſhew, not 
only the excellence and beauty, but the real 
dignity 
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dignity and magnanimity of the chriſtian charac- 
„ 

5. In the laſt place, true piety endures ſuffer- 
ing with patience and fortitude. If we reflect 
upon the number of ſuffering martyrs, whoſe 
teſtimonies are upon record, we ſhall ſee with 
what calmneſs and compoſure, with what undaunt- - 
ed firmnels, and ſometimes with what exultation 
and triumph they have gone to a ſcaffold, or been 
tied to a ſtake. Can any perſon, think you, who 
hath gone to the field of battle, in queſt of glo- 
ry, or who hath braved the danger of the ſeas, 


in queſt of wealth or power, be once compared 


with thoſe who have chearfully given up their 
precious life, or ſubmitted their bodies to the 
torture, to keep their conſciences undefiled? But 
my brethren, chriſtian patience is much more 
frequently tried in another manner. The belie- 
ver has made an unreſerved ſurrender of himſelf 


and his, all, to the diſpoſal of providence: His 


faithfulneſs to this promiſe, is brought almoſt 
every day to the trial. For the chriſtian then to 


ſuffer reproach, without rendering evil for evil, 


or railing for railing , to be ſubmiſſive under the 
loſs of ſubſtance, and ſay with Job, Naked came 
I out of my mother's womb, and naked ſhall I 


return thither : the Lord gave, and the Lord 


* hath taken away; bleſſed be the name of the 
Lord. To yield up relations, and to ſay with 
David, „ ſhall go to him, but he ſhall not re- 
turn to me,” To look forward to approaching 

"& 2 death 
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death, and ſay with the Apoſtle Paul, © I am now 
N ready to be offered, and the time of my depar- 


ture is at hand.“ This is magnanimity indeed; 


this is the moſt ſolid glory to which any child of 
Adam can poſſibly attain. I proceed, in the laſt 
place, to make ſome practical improvement of 
e hath been ſaid. 


| You may learn, from what has been ſaid 


on whenever honour differs from conſcience, it 


is a treacherous guide; wherever ſpirit and dig- 
nity of mind, as a worldly virtue, differs from 
true religion, and even from the ſimplicity of the 
goſpel, it is falſe and ſpurious. The goſpel, it is 
true, will not ſuffer men to ſeek revenge, or 0 


delight in it. It will humble them in the ſight | 


of God, and make them ſelf- denied in the preſ- 
ence of men, yet it will conſtrain them not to re- 
fuſe any duty to the one, or any uſeful fervice to 
the other. It will not ſuffer them to be ambiti- 
ous of higher places of honour and truſt, but it 
will make them active and zealous in the duties 


of that place, in which they already are. It will 


not ſuffer them to reſent injuries and gratify re- 
venge, but it will make them withſtand a king 
upon his throne, if he preſume to interfere in the 
matters of their God. What 1: is there here (at 1s 
not noble? | | 
After all, the teſtimony 3 in devote of true piety, 
is univerſal, if carefully attended to. Every one 
muſt acknowledge, that oſtentation, and love of 


praiſe and whatever is contrary to the ſel{-denial of 
aches au = the 
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the goſpel, tarniſhes the beauty of the greateſt ac- 
tions. Courage and modeſty, merit and humili- 
ty, majeſty and condeſcenſion, appear with ten- 
fold glory, when they are united; it is impoſſible 
to ſeparate them; to divide, is to deſtroy them. 
They are like light and ſhade in a picture, which 
are neceſſary to each other, and which, by their 
union, conſtitute the beauty and augment the 
luſtre of the piece. 80 true is this, that the 
higheſt poliſh that any perſon can receive in 
' commerce with the world, is to have an apparent 
diſpoſition to prefer the intereſt of others to his 
own, to guard againſt every degree of offence, 

and to be always ready to oblige. I have often 
been pleaſed with that obſervation of a foreigner 
of high rank, that worldly politeneſs is only an 
imperfect imitation of Chriſtian charity, it is no- 
thing elſe but a ſtudied appearance of that de- 
ference to the judgment and attention to the in- 
tereſt of others, which a true Chriſtian hath as 
the rule of * . and the nn .of is Fir 
heart. 

2. Auger me to * that as Chriſtian 
magnanimity is more excellent than that of the 
world, it is alſo more practicable, and, in fact, 
more univerſal. Worldly magnanimity is what 
always requires ſuch talents, as do not fall to 
the lot of many, and fych opportunities for its 
exerciſe, as ſeldom: occur. The road to heroiſm 
is not open to every man. But that magnanimi- 

ty, which i is the fruit of true religion, being in- 
Z 3 | ores | 
＋ The Prince of Conti. 
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deed the product of divine grace, is a virtue of 
the heart, and may be attained by perſons of 
mean talents and narrow poſſeſſions, and in the 
very loweſt ſtations of human life. In fact, there 
have been, and are daily examples of it in every 
rank. We ſee the heroic fortitude of the mar- 
tyrs, as manifeſt in thofe of early years, and the 
- weakeſt ſex, as in any other; and whoever will 
viſit the ſolitary walks of life, may find, in the 
loweft ſtations, humility, thankfulnefs, patience 
under affliftion, and ſubmiffion to providence, 
ſuch as would de honour to the moſt approved 
virtue, and the moſt enlightened mind. Te 
deſpiſe riches, and reſtrain the motions of envy 
and impatience, in a needy ſtate, 1s perharps as 
truly noble as to improve them wiſely in a higher. 
Thus, the honour which is chiefly defirable, is 
equally open to the rich and to the poor, to the 
learned and to the unlearned, to the wiſe and to 
the unwiſe, as it cometh from God, who is no 
reſpecter of perſons. One of the beſt and hap- 
pieſt effects of ſerious reflection is, to bring us, 
in a great meaſure, all upon a level, as indeed, in 
one moſt important reſpe&t——the magiſtrate with 
his robes, the fcholar with his learning, and the 
day-labourer, that ſtands unnoticed, are all upon 
the ſame footing—for we muſt all appear before 
the Jud gment-deat of Chriſt. 
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ADDRESS 
T O THE 


Students of the Senior Claſs. 


On the Lord's Day preceding Commente- 
1 | ment. wy | 


September 23. 1775. 


SGentlenien, 


A you have now finiſhed the uſual courfe 
"A of ſtudy in this place, and are to enter 
upon public life in a variety of ways, as each 
{hall be determined by inclination or other cir- 
cumſtances, I willingly embrace the opportunity 
of addreſſing an exhortation to you, at this im- 
portant and intereſting period of your lives. I 
5 do 
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do not mean to ſay much, if any ching, that you 
have. never beard before; hut to lay hold of your 
preſent ſituation, with ſome hope, that what 
may be faid now, will remain upon your memo- 
ry, and have an; influence upon your future con- 
duct. That I may ſpeak with the greater clear- 
neſs and preciſion, I will divide what I have to 
ſay, into three branches. . Tour duty to God, 
and the intereſt of your ſouls. 2. The proſecu- 
tion of your ſtudies, or the improvement of your 
talents, as members of ſaciety. 3. Prudence in 
your commerce with the world in general, your 
_ outward en, and other circumſtances in 
life. 
| As to the firſt of theſe, it is to all men af the 
[ | greateſt moment. Some of you, I know, and 
more, I hope, are intended for the ſervice of 
Chriſt in the miniſtry. To this we have the uni- 
l verſal ſuffrage, that true religion is abſolutely ne- 
| ceſſary, with which I heartily agree. But I wiſh 
thoſe who are deſtined for .ather employments, 
may not ſometimes make a compariſon here. un- 
Juſt in itſelf, and dangerous, perhaps even ruin- 
ous to their own ſouls. Becauſe true religion is 
neceſſary to a miniſter, and they are conſcious to 
; themſelves, or at leaſt ſuſpect that they are with- 
4 out religion; inſtead; of laying to heart the things 
1 that belong to their peace, they only determine 
that they will follow ſome other calling. But 
1 alas, though the difference to the public is very 
1 2 0 the difference to the perſons themſelves, 
ſeems 
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feems to me but very ſmall. A clergyman with- 
out religion, to be ſure is a dreadful character, 
and, when viſible, a deteſtable one; but truly 
one would think, at the cloſe of life, it will be 
but little comfort to a man, that he muſt go to 
the place of torment, not as a miniſter, but as a 
lawyer, phyſician, ſoldier, or merchant. 'There- 
fore ſuffer me to ſay to you, and to all who now 
hear me, that the care of your ſouls is the one 
* thing needful. All mankind, of every rank, 
denomination and profeſſion, are ſinners by na- 
ture. The miniſters of the New Teſtament have 
received a commiſſion to preach the goſpel to 
every creature : * He that believeth ſhall be ſav- 
© ed, and he that believeth not ſhall be damned.” 
While I ſay this, I beg of you to conſider that 
the advantages which you have enjoyed, will be 
an aggravation of your guilt, if they are unim- 
proved. There is an equity as well as wiſdom 
often to be obſerved in the providence of God. 
Unleſs reaſons of ſovereignty, that is, reaſons 
unknown to us, prevent it, Judgment will be in- 
flicted, when a perſon or people is ripe for the 
ſtroke. Therefore, as ſome plants and ſeeds, 
both from their own nature and from the ſoil 
and ſituation in which they are placed, ripen 
{ooner than others, ſo ſome perſons, by the 
early pains taken upon them, and the privileges 
they have enjoyed, fill up the meaſure of their 
iniquities ſooner than others, and are more 
2 overtaken with deſerved vengeance. 
| There 
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There are many common ſayings that are the ef- 


fects of error and prejudice; for example, that 
Which you will be told by many, that the children 
of good men are as bad as any. If this is inten- 
ded to inſinuate that a regular and pious educa- 
tion affords no ground to hope for good beha- 
viour in after life, it is at once contrary to reaſon 


and experience. But if we ſhould ſay that when 


young perſons piouſly educated, burſt reſtraining 
bonds aſunder, and are ſeduced into vicious cour- 


ſes, they commonly run faſter and farther than 


others, it is a certain fact, which may be eaſily 


accounted for, and all. ords an important inſtruc· 


tion to all. 


After intreating you to lay religion to heart, I 
muſt beſeech you to guard againſt being too eaſily 


_ ſatisfied in a matter of infinite moment. Do not 
| think it enough to be prudent, cautious, or de- 


cent in your conduct, or to attain a character 
formed upon worldly principles, and governed 
by worldly. motives. I am not againſt (as you all 
knoy,) introducing every argument againſt ſin 
and ſhewing you that looſe practices are ruinous 
to name, body, and eſtate. Neither is it wrong 
Or you ſhould fortify every pious reſolution by 

the addition of theſe motives. But alas | the 
evil lies deeper. Except a man be born again, he 
© cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” True 
religion muſt ariſe from a clear and deep convic- 
tion of your loft ſtate by nature and practice, 


and 
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and an unfeigned reliance on the nene mer- 
cy and ſanctifying grace of God. 01 

Suffer me, upon this ſubject, Cy us 4e. 
commend to all that fear God, to apply themſelves 
from their earlieſt youth, to the exerciſes of 
piety, a life of prayer and communion with God. 
This is the ſource from which a real Chriſtian 
muſt derive the ſecret comfort of his heart, and 
which alone will give beauty, conſiſtency, and 
uniformity to an exemplary life. The reaſon why 
I have mentioned it on this occaſion is, that 
youth, when the ſpirits are lively and the affec- 
tions vigorous and ſtrong, is the ſeaſon when 
this habit muſt be formed. There are advan- 
tages and diſadvantages attending -every ſtage 
of life. An aged Chriſtian will naturally grow 
in prudence, vigilance, uſefulneſs, attention to 
the courſe of providence, and ſubjection to the 
divine will; but will ſeldom attain to greater fer- 
vour of affection and life in divine worſhip, than 
he had been accuſtomed to from his early years. 
On the contrary, he will generally ſee it neceſ- 
fary inſtead of truſting to occaſional impulſes to 
guard and ſtrengthen the habit by order and 
form 

Be companions of them chat fear God. Eſteem 
them always moſt highly, and ſhun, as a con- 
tagious peſtilence, the ſociety not only of looſe 
perſons, but of thoſe eſpecially whom you per- 
ceive to be infected with the principles of infide-. 
lity, or enemies to the power of religion. Many 

of. 
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of theſe are much more dangerous to pious per- 
ſons than open profligates. As for, theſe laſt, 
decency is againſt them, the world itlelf con- 
demns them, reaſon deſpiſes them, and prudence 
ſhuns them. He muſt have a very mean taſte 
indeed who is capable of finding pleaſure in diſ- 
order and riot. If I had no higher pleaſure on 
earth than in eating and drinking, I would not 
chuſe to'eat and drink with the drunken. Order, 

neatneſs, elegance, and even moderation itſelf are _ 
neceflary to exalt and refine the pleaſures of a 
ſenſual life. Therefore I will not allow myſelf 
to ſuppoſe, that I ſhall afterwards hear of any of 
you roaring and ſwearing in taverns, or waſting 
your bodies and eſtates, by lewdneſs and de- 
bauchery, or that you take pleaſure in thoſe who 
do ſo. But be eſpecially careful to avoid thoſe 
who are enemies to vital piety, who do not pre- 
tend to ſpeak directly againſt religion, but give 
every vile name they can think of, to all who 
ſeem to be in earneſt on that ſubject, and vilify 
. the exerciſes of religion under the names of 


__ whining, cant, grimace, and hypocriſy. "Theſe 


are often unhappily ſucgeſsful in making ſome 
uncautious perſons aſhamed of their Redeemer's 
name, his truths, his 1. his . and is 
croſs. 
I need hardly obſerve, that this is not to bs 
"underſtood as recommending phariſaical pride 
and ſuperciliouſneſs, far lefs a raſh and preſump- 


tuous Judging of the ſtate of others. It is not. 
. only 
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etily lawful, but our duty, to have a free com- 

munication with our fellow citizens, for the pur- 
poſes of ſocial life: It is not only lawful but our 
duty to be courteous and to give every proper 
- of idence of ref pect and attention to others, ac- 
cording to their rank and place i in ſociety. What 
I mean to caution you againſt is, an unneceſſary, 
voluntary intercourſe, ſach as has inclination for 
its motive and pleafure for its object. With re- 
ſpect to this, we need not hefitate to ſay with 

the inſpired prophet, He that walketh with 
©-wiſe men fhall be wiſe, but a companion of 

© fools ſhall be deſtroyed? N got 

2. I come now to ſpeak a little upon the pro- r 
ſecution of your ſtudies and the improvement of 
„our talents. Your education in a ſeminary of 
learnin g, is only intended to give you the ele- 
ments and firſt principles of ſcience, which 
ſhould whet your appetite for more, and which 
will enable you to proceed with an aſſured hope 
of ſucceſs. It hath been generally a favourite 
point with me, to recommend the union of pietß 
at] literature, and to guard young perſons a- 
gainſt the oppoſite extremes. We ſee ſometimes 
the pride of unſanctified knowledge do great 
injury to religion; and on the other hand, we 
ſind ſome perſons of real piety deſpiſing human 
learning, and diſgracing the moſt glorious truths 
by a meanneſs and indecency bad ſufferable in 

their manner of handling them. On this ac- 
count, induſtry and application to ſtudy is of the 
= Ve” | - A: utmoſt 
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utmoſt importance to thoſe who are intended for 
the office of the miniſtry. 


But I have it further in view, to recommend 


to you all, without exception, a life of diligence 
and application. Avoid ſloth as a dangerous , 


enemy; fear it, hate it, and deſpiſe it. It is a 
common ſaying, that men do, not know their 


own weakneſs ; but it is as true, and a truth 


more important, that they do not know their 
own ſtrength. I deſire that you will receive the 
following information from me, which I dare ſay, 


every. perſon of Judgment and experience will 
confirm, that multitudes of moderate capacity 
have been uſeful in their generation; reſpected 


by the public, and ſucceſsful in life; while thoſe 


of ſuperior talents from nature, by mere ſlothful- 
neſs and idle habits, or ſelf-indulgence, have 


lived uſeleſs and died contemptible. There is al- 


fo a diſpoſition in young people, which you 


know I have often ſet myſelf to oppoſe, to think 


that looſe irregular ſallies, and ſometimes even 


vicious liberties are a ſign of ſpirit and capacity. 
The very contrary is thę truth. It requires no 


genius at all to do miſchief. Perſons of the 


greateſt ability have generally been lovers of or- 


der. Neither is there any inſtance to be found 


of a man's arriving at great reputation or uſeful- 


neſs, be his capacity what it might, without in- 
duſtry and applicaion. , 


Suffer me here, in a particular manner, to re- 


per- 


perſeverance, as of the utmoſt moment to your 
progreſs and ſucceſs. Whatever a man's talents 
from nature may be, if he apply himſelf to what 
is not altogether unſuitable to them, and hold on 
with ſteadineſs and uniformity, he will be uſeful 
and happy; but if he be looſe and volatile, im- 
patient of the ſlowneſs of things in their uſual 
courſe, and ſhifting from project to project, he 
will probably neither be the one nor the other. 

I am ſomewhat at a loſs. what to ſay as to cha- 
racter and reputation; yet it is. ſo important a 
point, that it muſt not be omitted. True religion 


ſhould furniſh you with a higher and nobler 


principle to govern your conduct than the deſire 
of applauſe from men. Let, in ſubordination to 
what ought to be the great purpoſe. of life, the 
approbation of the ſupreme judge, there is a juſt 
and laudable ambition to do what is praiſe-wor- 
thy among men. This ought not to be extin- 
guithed in the minds of youth; being a, power- 
ful ſpur and incitement to virtuous or illuſtrious 
actions. A truly good man will ſeek no praiſe 
but by honeſt means, and will be ſuperior even 
to diſgrace itſelf, if brought upon him by adher- 
ence to his duty. Yet he will alſo be tender and 
careful not to give juſt cauſe to any to impeach 
his conduct. If I might be permitted to direct 
your views upon this ſubject, I would ſay, conſi- 
der that your character is already beginning to 
form. Every ſtep you take further in life, will 
both aſcertain and ſpread it. You ought. alſo to 
. be 
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de informed, that notwithſtanding all the hack- 
neyed complaints of the partiality and cenſoriouſ- 
neſs of the world, a man's real character, in point 
of ability, is never miſtaken, and but ſeldom i in 
point of morals. That there are many malicious 
and ſenſqrious perſons I agree, but lies are not 
half ſo durable as truth. There is an impartiali- 
ty in a diffuſive public, which will ſhew itſelf 
where means of information are afforded to it. 
Therefore reverence the judgment'of mankind. 
without idolizing it. Be as cautious as poſſible 
to do nothing that deſeryes cenſure, and as little 


concerned as poſſible what. reproaches may fall 


upon you undeſerved. It is not a contradiction, 
but perfectly conſiſtent to ſay, a man ſhould be 
tender and even jealous of his character, and yet 
not greedy, of praiſe. There is an amiableneks. 
and dignity i in the firſt, but a meanneſs and little · 


neſs i in the laſt. 


Another advice, near a kin to the laſt, is; 5 
as much as you can to deſerve praiſe, and yet a- 


avoid as much as poſſible the hearing of it. This 


is but another view of the ſame ſubject ;, and that 
it may be the mare uſeful, and my intention in 
it the more manifeſt, I will extend it both to. 
praiſe and diſpraiſe. When you come into pub- 


lic life, and become the objects of general atten- 


tion, not only guard againſt fiſhing for applauſe, 


and being inquiſitive after what people think or 


fay of you, but avoid knowing it as much as you 
decently can. My reaſon for this is, that whether 
928 vou 
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you will or not yon will hear as much of the Han- 
der of your enemies as you will bear with pati- 
ence, and as much of the flattery of your friends, 


or intereſted perſons, as you will bear with hu- 
mility. Therefore prepare yourſelf for both, dut 


ſeek for neither. Several eminent authors, as 
you doubtleſs know, have given it as an advice to 


young clergymen, and other public ſpeakers, to 
: get a friend who is a good judge, and intreat him 


to make remarks upon their compoſition, carri- 


age, delivery, Sc. with fidelity. J have nothing 
to ſay againſt the goodneſs of the advice in itſelf, 

but at the ſame time, 1 have no great conviction 

of the neceſſity or even the utility of it. It is 


very ſeldom that advice is aſked in this manner, 
but with a view to obtain à compliment, and ſtill 
ſeldomer that it- is given with fufficient freedom 


and impartiality; If any man has humility and 
felf-denial enough to with to know his own faults. 


there will be little difficulty in diſtovering them. 


Or if we could ſappoſe there were difficulty to- 
himſelf, his enemies, or rivals; or talkative people, 
though they be neither the one nor the other; 


will ſupply the defect. Perhaps you will think; 


that in the ſtrictures of malice and envy, there is 
generally an aerimony that has no great tendency 
to reform; like a ruſty knife, which makes a very 
painful wound, though not very deep. I agree to 


_ this fully, and yet affiym; that there is ſo much 


ihe more aun, ſo much the woe e and 
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perhaps I'may add, ſo much. the more pleaſure it in 


making this uſe of them. 


1 conclude this part of my ſubject, with ad- 
viſing you to maintain a friendſhip with one ano- 
ther, and to Carey. the. intimacies of early life, 
through the whole: of it. To this I add, that you 


oughtt to deſire and cultivate the correſpondence 


of men of piety and learning. Man made for ſo- 
ciety, derives his chief advantages of every kind, 


from: the united efforts of many conſpiring to the 


fame end. As to piety, nothing is more eſſenti- 
al to it, chan ſocial communication. It properly 
conſiſts in the ſupreme love of God, and fervent 
charity to. all men. The Chriſtian - alſo hath 
need of the aſſiſtance of others in his paſſage. 


through this. world, where he has ſo much oppos. 


fition to encounter. Thoſe who deferve this cha- 
racer, are ſaid to be pilgrims and ſtrangers on the 


earth. Therefore they ought to keep together, 
leſt they loſe their way. They comfort each o- 


ther in diſtreſs, they aſſiſt each other in doubts. 


and difficulty, they embolden each other by their 
| example, and they, all each other by their _— 


ers. 

This is no leſs Gs caſe in reſpect to literature. 
It has been obſerved, that great and eminent men 
have generally; in every nation, appeared in cluſ- 
ters. The reaſon of this probably is, that their 
ſociety and mutual 'mtercourſe greatly adds to 


their improvement, and gives force and vigour to 


dhe "ialents which they may ſeverally poſſeſs. 
Nothing 
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Nothing is ſo powerful an incitement to diligence 
or ſo kindles the beſt fort of ambition, as the 
friendſhip, advice, and aſſiſtance of men of lear- 
ning and worth. The approbation of one ſuch, 
is of more value to a noble mind, than peals of 
applauſe from an undiſcerning multitude. Befides, 
the aſſiſtance which men of letters give to each 
other, is really neceſſary in the execution of par- 
ticular works of: great compaſs and utility. If it 
is by the labours of preceding ages, that it is now 
poſſible in one life to attain. to ſuch a degree of 
knowledge as we have ſometimes ſeen, ſo it is by 
the concurrence of. many. friends lending their 
_ aſſiſtance; that one man has been {ometimes able 
to preſent to the public, a ſyſtem of ſcience, which 
without that aid, he alone would have in vain at- 
tempted to bring to perfection. There is no cir- 
cumſtance which throws this new country ſo far 
back in point of ſcience, as the want of publie 
libraries, where thorough reſearches might be 
made, and the fmall number of learned men to 
aſſiſt in. making reſearches practicable nate or 
complete. 

3. The laſt bends on which I promiſed to give 
you my advice, was «prudence - in your commun: 
cation with the world in general, your outward 
proviſion. and other circumſtances that conduce 
to the happineſs. and comfort of life. On this 
ſubject, I begin with what I have often recom- 
mended to you, frugality in the management of 
your affairs, order and exactneſs in your dreſs, 
| furniture. 
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furniture, books, and keeping of accounts. No- 
thing could be further from my mind than to re- 
commend the temper. or conduct of avaricious 
men, whoſe ſordid fouls have no higher ambition, 
and indeed, hardly any other defire, than that of 
getting pelf. 'This is not only unbecoming a gen- 
tleman and ſcholar, but, in my opinion, wholly 
inconſiftent with the character. I never knew 
an inſtance of a perſon in whom this diſpoſition 
took place in early life, that could apply to ſtu- 
dy, or that became eminent in any thing that 
was good. The oppoſite” vice is the common 
fault of youth, and it is againſt this I would cau- 
tion you. The frugality I would recommend, is 
that of an independant mind, that fears and ſcorns 
ſubjection to others, and remembers the juſt ſay- 
ing of Solomon, that the borrower is ſervant 
to the lender.“ That frugality which ariſes 
from order and œconomy, is not only conſiſtent 
with, but it is the parent of liberality of ſenti- 
ment and generoſity of conduct. It is indeed 
the ſource of beneficence, for no man ean beſtow. 
out of an empty purſe. On the other hand, co- 
vetouſneſs and profufion; are by no means repug- 
nant to each other, and indeed they are more fre- 
quently joined than many apprehend. The ſtrie- 
ture of Salluft on the character of Catiline, ali-- 
beni appetens, ſai profuſus, has been often cited, 
and may generally be applied to looſe and profli- 
gate livers. I hope therefore you will learn be- 
imes eee between the- virtue and the 
vice 
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vice, and to adhere to the one as * as you 


_ deſpiſe the other. 


I will make an, obſervation hers which may be 
applied not only to the diſtinction of character in 
this inſtance, but in almoſt every other that has 
been or ſhall be mentioned. It will be muck 
your intereſt, if you learn betimes to make not a 
haſty but a deliberate and: candid judgment, when 


you infer character from appearances. The ha- 


bits of life which men contract, give a bias to 


their opinions and even a tincture to their con- 
verſation and phraſeology. Perſons inclined to 


levity and diſſipation, will often aſcribe to covet- 
ouſneſs, what ariſes from very different cauſes. 


J have known, even in youth, a perſon declining 


to engage in-a party of pleaſure, aSaſed. by his 


companions as mean and ſneaking, and afraid of 


bis purſe, when, in reality, it was not that he lov- 
ed money more, but pleaſure leſs. It may ſome- 
times happen, that a perſon of principle, will ſee 
it proper to decline meetings of feſtivity, though 
not directly ſinful, as an unneceſſary waſte of 
time, or from ſome other circumſtance to him 
dangerous and enſnaring. I have alſo ſeen per - 
ſons more advanced in years, who from a habit, 
perhaps a neceſſary habit, of ſtrict temperance, 
and retired manner of life, were very ſparing of 


perſonal expence, and even not much diſpoſed to 


{ocial intercourſe, and therefore called cloſe or 
covetous z and yet when applied to, for pious or 
charitable purpoſes, would be much more liberal 

than 
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than others of an oppoſite turn of mind. Obſer= 
vations perfectly ſimilar might be made upon the 
eppoſite character of liberality. It is not every 
kind openneſs of heart that indicates profuſion. 
We are told by Solomon, that the liberal ſoul 
© ſhall be made fat, and by the prophet Iſaiah, 
that the liberal defireth liberal things, and by 
© liberal things he fhall be eſtabliſhed.“ From 
theſe contraſted remarks, I infer, that as it is ſel- 
dom neceſſary to judge peremptorily of others, 
ſo forbearance and the moſt W e 

is both our duty and intereſt. 
In the next place, I recommend to you, humi- 
lity of heart and meekneſs of carriage. I conſi- 
der in this place, the grace of humility as a virtue 
eſpecially ſerviceable to your earthly comfort. 1 
conſider and mean to treat it as a maxim of world- 
ly prudence.. The ſeripture ſeems to point it out 
as peculiarly neceſſary for this purpoſe, and to an- 
nex the promiſe of earthly happineſs to the prac- 
ttice of it. Bleſſed are the meek,” ſays our Savi- 
our, for they ſhall inherit the earth. I would 
underſtand him as ſaying, every good man ſhall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, but thoſe who 
excel in meekneſs, ſhall of all others have com- 
fort on earth. In many different views, we may 
ſee the propriety of this connection. Nothing is 
more offenſive to others, than a proud aſſuming 
manner. It not only magnifies every fault, but 
vitiates even good conduct. It is not only odi- 
ous to virtuous perſons, but it is equally, if not. 
more 
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more ſo, to thoſe who are without principle. 


Some vices recommend a man to the vicious in 
the ſame line, as one drun::ard 1s pleaſed with 


the ſight of another; but nothing is ſo hateful to 


a proud man, as another of the ſame character, 

nor is offence ſooner given or taken than between 
thoſe, who, in this reſpect, perfectly reſemble one 
another. This vice is not only odious to perſons | 


of underſtanding and reflection, but to the moſt: 
ignorant, being as eaſily e as it is univer- 


ſally hated. 


The moral virtue of 5 and condeſcen= 
ſion, is the beſt ground-work even of worldly po- 
liteneſs, and prepares a man to receive that poliſh, 
which makes his behaviour generally agreable, 
and fits him for intercourſe with pefſons in the 
higher ranks of life. The ſame virtue, by the 
compoſure and ſelf-command that accompanies it, 
enables a man to manage his affairs to advantage, 
in whatever calling he may be engaged, or in 
whatever ſtation he may be placed. A good 
ſhopkeeper is commonly remarkable for this qua- 
lity. People love to go where they meet with 
good words and gentle treatment; whereas the 
p=eviſh and petulant may be ſaid to have a 
repelling quality about them that will not ſuffer 


any body to approach them, 


To complete the whole, meekneſs of ſpirit 1 is 


as uiſeful to a man's ſelf as meekneſs of carriage 
is acceptable to others. The meek ſuffer much: 


leis from the unavoidable evils of life, than thoſe 
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of a contrary diſpoſition. Many croſs accidents ; 
of the leſs important kind, are in a manner anni- 
hilated when they are born with calmneſs. The 
injury they do us, is not owing half ſo much to 
their weight or ſeverity, as to the irritability of 
our own minds. It is evident that the ſame 
diſpoſition muſt greatly alleviate calamities of a 
heavier kind; and from analogy you may per- 
ceive, that as Tt mitigates the forrows, it multi- 
plwGies and adds to the ſweetneſs of the comforts of 
life. A moderate portion gives greater ſatiſ- 
ion to the humble and thankful, than the 
| moſt ample poſſeſſions 1 to the proud and impatis 
ent. | | 
Nearly allied to the N virtue, is the go- 
1 vernment of your paſſions, and therefore of this 
| I ſhall ſay but little. Every one muſt be ſenſi- 
1 ble how important it is, both for the ſucceſs of 
= your worldly callings and your uſefulneſs in pub- 
1 lic life, to have your paſſions in due. ſubjection. ö 
4 Men of furious and ungoverned tempers, prone 
to exceſs in attachment and reſentment, either as 
4 to perſons or things, are ſeldom ſucceſsful in their 
1 purſuits, or reſpected and uſeful 1 in their ſtations. ; 
"A Perſons of ungoverned paſſions are almoſt always. q 
4 fickle and changeable in their meaſures, which is 
jy of all things the moſt; fatal, to important under- 
takings. Theſe generally require time and pa- 
tience to bring them to perfection. As to public 
and political life in particular, the neceſſity of 
felf government is ſo great and fo univerſally ac- 
knowle lged © 
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knowledged, that it 1s uſual to impute it in emi- 
nent men, not to principle, but to addreſs and 


policy. It is commonly ſaid, that politicians 


have no paſſions. Without enquiring into this, 
I ſhall only ſay, that whatever truth may be in it, 
it is {till in favour of my argument. The hypo- 


criſy does honour to the virtue, If the appear- 


ance be ſo neceſſary or ſo uſeful, what muſt be 
the value of the reality ? 


I will here take an opportunity of confuting, 


or at leaſt correcting a common ſaying or prover- 
bial ſentiment, many of which indeed that obtain 


belief in a blinded world, are nothing but falſe 
colouring and deception. It is uſual to fay, in 
defence of ſudden and violent paſſion, that it is 
better to ſpeak freely and openly, than to har- 
bour and cover ſecret heart-malice. Perhaps * 
might admit that this would be true, if the in- 
ward rage were to be as violent, and continue as 
long and return as often as indulged paſſion. 
Every perſon muſt agree, that wherever there is 
a deep and laſting hatred, that never forgets nor 
forgives, but waits for the opportunity of ven- 


geance, it deſerves to be conſidered as a temper 
truly infernal. But in moſt inſtances of offence be- 


tween man and man, to reſtrain the tongue is the 
way to govern the heart. If you do not make 


mention of an injury, you will truly and ſpeedi- 


iy forgive it, and perhaps literally forget it. 
Rige! is in this reſpect like a fire; if a vent is giv- 
en to it, it will increaſe and frevad while there is 

3 Ha fuel 
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fuel to conſume, but if you can confine and ſtifle 
it, you will completely extinguiſh it. 

To the government of the paſſions ſucceeds the 
- government of the tongue. 'This indeed will in 
a great meaſure, be the effe& of the former, and 
therefore is recommended by all the ſame argy- 
ments ; yet it deſerves very particular attention 
ſeparately as a maxim of prudence. There are 
great indiſcretions in ſpeech, that do not ariſe 
from paſſion, but from inattention and want of 
judgment as to the propriety of time and place, 
and indeed many other ſources. I would there- 
fore earneſtly recommend to you, to habituate 
yourſelves to reſtraint in this reſpe&, eſpecially in 
the early part of life. Be ſwift to hear,” ſays 
Solomon, and ſlow to ſpeak.” Forwardneſs in 
ſpeech is always thought an aſſuming thing in 
youth, and in promiſcuous companies, tis often 
conſidered as an infult as well as an indiſcretion. 
It is very common for the world in general, and 
{till more ſo for men of judgment and penetra- 
tion, to form an opinion of a character on the 
whole, from ſome one circumſtance ; and I think 
there are few things more unfavourable in this 
way, than a talkative diſpoſition. If the firſt 
time I am in company, eſpecially with a young 
man, he talks inceſſantly, and takes the whole 
converſation to himſelf, I ſhall hardly be brought 
to have a good opinion of him, whether what he 
ſays be good or evil, ſenſe or nonſenſe. There 
are ſome perſons, who, one might ſay, give away 
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fo much wiſdom in their ſpeech, that they leave 
none behind to govern their actions. 

But the chief danger of an ungoverned tongue, 
is, that it kindles the fire of contention among o- 
thers, and makes enemies to a man's ſelf. Solo- 
mon ſays, Where no tale-bearer is, the ſtrife 
ceaſeth.“ A little experience will ſhew you, 
how unſafe it is to uſe much freedom in ſpeech 

with abſent perſons. In that cafe you put your- 
ſelf wholly in the power of thoſe that hear you, 
and are in danger, not only from their treachery 
or malice, but from their miſtakes, ignorance and 
imprudence. Perhaps it would be too rigid to 
ſay, that you oyght never to ſpeak to a man's 
prejudice in his abſence, what you would be un- 
willing to fay in his preſence. Some exceptions 
to this rule, might eaſily be conceived. But 
both prudence and candour require that you 
ſhould be very reſerved in this reſpect, and either 
adhere ſtrictly to the rule, or be ſure that good 
reaſons will juſtify a departure from it. 

This will be a very proper place to give you 
ſome direCtions, as tothe moſt proper conduct 
when you ſuffer from the tongues of others. 
Many and grievous are the complaints of what 
men ſuffer from the envenomed ſhafts of envy and 
malice. ' And there certainly is a ſtrong diſpoſiti- 
on in ſome to invent, and in many to believe 
ſlanderous falſehoods. The prevalence of party, 
either in religion or politics, never fails to pro- 
&nce a plentiful crop of this poiſonous weed. 

B b 2 One 
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One of the moſt important rules upon this tub» 
jet is, that when an accuſation is in any degree 
well founded, or ſuſpicious appearances have given 
any occaſion for it, the firſt duty is to reform 

what is really wrong, and keep at a diſtance from 
the diſputed limit. 

This will bring good out of evil, and turn an 
| injury into a benefit. But in caſes, as it may of- 
ten happen, when the ſlander is perfectly ground- 
leſs, I hold it to be in general the beſt way whol- 
ly to deſpiſe it. Time and the power of truth, 
will of themſelves do juſtice in almoſt every caſe 
of this kind; but if you ſhew an impatience under 
it, a diſpoſition to reſent it, or a ſolicitude to re- 
ſute it, the far greateſt part of mankind will be- 
lieve it not the leſs but the more. If ſlander 
were a plant or an animal, I would fay it was of 
a very ſtrange nature, for that it would very 

eaſily die, but could not eaſily be killed. It 
Aiſcovers a preatnefs of mind and a conſcious 
dignity to deſpiſe ſlanders, which of itſelf com- 
mands reſpect; whereas to be either offended 
or diſtreſſed by them, ſhews a weakneſs not 
amiable, whether the accuſation be true or 
falſe. 

This rule I do not ſay is wholly without ex- 
ception; there may be cafes where vindications 
may be neceſſary and effectual, but they are not 
many; and JI think J have ſeen in the courſe of 
my life, reafon to make the following diſtinction : 
If the accuſation or ſlander be ſpecial, and relate 
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to a particular fact, fixed by time, place and 
other circumſtances, and if it be either wholly 
falſe or eſſentially miſtaken in its nature and ten- 
dency, the matter may be explained and juſtice 
may be done. But if it be a general character, 
that happens to be imputed to a man, he ought 
to attempt no refutation of it but by conduct; 
the more he complains of it, the more he ſpeaks 
of it, the more he denies it, it will be the more 
believed. For example, if it be affirmed that a 
man ſpoke profanely in a certain company at a 
certain place and time, when he was not preſent 
at all, it may be eafily and completely refuted ; 
but if he is accuſed of being proud, contentious, 
covetous, or deceitful, although theſe accuſations 
are pretended to be ſupported by a train of facts, 
it is better to let them wholly alone, and ſuffer 
his conduct to ſpeak for itſelf. There are inſtan- 
ces in hiſtory of accuſations brought with much 
plauſibility and urged with great vehemence, 
which yet have been either from the beginning 
diſbelieved or by time confuted; which occaſion- 
"= the Latin proverb, * eſt veritas et 
* przvalebit.” 

All the above-mentioned particulars may be 
faid to be the happy effects of wiſdom and bene- 
volence united, or rather perhaps, in the light 
in which they have been ſtated to you, they are 
chiefly the proper fruits of that wiſdom which is 
<6 profitable to direct. But I muſt add another 
advice, which is the immediate effect of benevo- 
Bb3 lenge 
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lence and good-will, that is, be ready to aſſiſt 
others and do good as you have opportunity. As 
every thing is liable to be abuſed, ſometimes the 
maxims of prudence take a wrong direction, and 
cloſe the heart againſt impreſſions of ſympathy 
and tenderneſs towards others in diſtreſs. Some- 
times indeed, the coolneſs and compoſure of 
ſpirit; and that ſelf- command which is the effect 
of reflection and experience, is miſtaken for a 
callous and unfeeling heart, though it is a very 
different thing. To give way to the agitation of 
paſſion, even under the fineſt feelings, is the 
way to prevent inſtead of promoting uſefulneſs. 
A parent, overwhelmed with ſurpriſe and anxiety, 
at. a calamitous accident that has befallen a child, 
ſhall be incapable either of reflection or activity, 
and ſhall ſometimes even need the aſſiſtance 
which he ought to give. But independently of 
this, there are certainly ſome perſons who con- 
tract a habit of indifference as to the wants or 
defires of others, and are not willing to put 
themſelves to any inconvenience, unleſs their 
own particular concerns may be promoted at the 
ſame time. 
In oppoſition to this, 1 mean to i to 
you a diſpoſition to oblige, not merely by civil 
expreſſions and an affable deportment, but by 
taking a real intereſt in the affairs of others. Be 
not unwilling to lend your advice, your aſſiſtance, 
your intereſt to thoſe that need them. Thoſe 
ho cannot ſpare pecuniary aſſiſtance, may do 
2 many 
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many acts of valuable friendſhip. Let every 
neighbour perceive that you are not ready to 

quarrel needleſsly, nor infiſt pertinaciouſly on 
trifles; and if you hve to obtain credit and influ- 
ence, let them be employed to aſſiſt the deſerv- 
ing of every claſs. If you undertake ts do the 
buſineſs of others, attend to it with the fame fi- 
delity, and if poſſible, with greater punctuality 
than you would to your own. Some are ready to 
excuſe or juſtify a contrary, conduct, by complain- 
ing of the ingratitude or injuſtice of mankind. 
But in my opinion, theſe complaints are contrary 
to truth and experience. 'There may be many 
particular perſons both ungrateful and unjuſt ; 


but in the world m general, there will be found _ 


a clearneſs of diſcernment, and an exactneſs of 
retribution. Our Saviour tells us with reſpect. to 
one fault, that of raſh judging, what is equally 
true as to injuries of every kind, © with what 
* meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meafured to you 
again: good meafure preſſed down and ſhaken 
© together and running over, {hall men give in- 
to your boſom.“ This, in my opinion, may 
and ought to be underſtood both ways: as the 
churliſh Nabal generally meets with his match, ſo 
perſons of a humane and friendly diſpoſition, 
hall reap the fruits of it to them or theirs. The 
truth is, the diſpoſition itſelf is not in its perfec-" 
tion, but when there is no regard to an imme- 
diate return. If you give, looking for a ſpeedy 
Fecompence, it is not giving, but ſelling. You 

may, 
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may, however, ſafely truſt to the promiſe or God: 
© Caſt thy bread upon the waters, for ' thou ſhalt 
© find it after many days. I have known' many 
inſtances of kindneſſes that were both remem- 
bered and requited, after they had been long for- 
gotten by him who beſtowed them. Nay ſome- 
times they may be repaid in another generation. 
It is no inconſiderable legacy for a man to leave 
to his children, that he had always been a friend 
to others, and never refuſed his affiſtance to 
thoſe who ſtood in need of it. | 
It will not be an improper place, here to intro- 
duce a few words upon a ſubject, which has been 
often handled by writers of the firſt claſs : I mean 
private friendſhip. Some writers againſt religion, 
have actually made it an objection againſt Chriſ- 
tianity, that it does not recommend private friend- 
ſhip or the love of our country. If this were 
true, it would be no fault, becauſe the univerſal 
benevolence recommended by the goſpel, includes 
all private affections, when they are conſiſtent 
with it, and is far ſuperior to them when they 
are contrary to it. But in fact, the inſtances of 
private friendſhip mentioned and alluded to in 
ſcripture, are a ſufficient recommendation of it, 
and even our bleſſed Saviour himſelf is faid to 
have diſtinguiſhed the youngeſt of his difciples 
with particular affection. I will therefore ob- 
ferve with moſt authors, that there is no true 
friendſhip, but what is founded upon virtuous 
ey, and directed to virtuous purpoſes. To 


love 
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fove a perſon who is not worthy of love, is not a 
virtue but an error. Neither is there any depen- 
dence to be placed, in trying caſes, upon perſons 
unprincipled at bottom. There never was a true 
friend who was not an honeſt man. But beſides 
this important truth, it is further to. be obferved, 
that there is a ſpecies of friendſhip which is nei- 
ther founded on virtue nor vice, but mere weak- 
neſs of mind. Some perſons having no reſources 
in themſelves, are obliged to have recourſe to 
ſome other, upon whom they may lean, and 
without whom they ſeem as if they could neither 
think, act, nor even exiſt. This ſort of friend- 
ſhip is to be ſeen particularly in princes and per- 
ſons of high rank, and is generally called favour- 
itiſm; but the ſame thing may be obſerved in all 
ranks, though, in the lower, it is not ſo conſpi- 
cuous. We may ſay of it, that it is like ſome 
of thoſe plants that are falſe and ſpurious in their 
kind, which have ſome of the appearances, out 


want the moſt valuable and effential qualities of 
thoſe that are genuine. Such friendſhips are 
commonly contracted by caprice or accident, and 
uncertain in their duration, being liable to be 
diſſolved by the ſame means. Valuable friendſhip 
is the reſult of judgment as well as affection ; it 
is one of the greateſt comforts of life as well as 
one of the greateſt ornaments to human nature, 
and its genuineneſs may be diſcerned by the fol- 
lowing mark—that though it is particular, it is 
not excluſive. When there is a great, but vir- 

tuous 
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wous attachment to a perſon who deſerves it, it 
will make a man not leſs but more friendly to all 
others, as opportunity or circumſtances ſhall call 
him to ſerve them. | 
Lou will perhaps be ſurpriſed that as I have 
ſo often expreſſed a deſire of your being accom- 
pliſhed in every reipect, that I have heretofore 
faid nothing or but little on that politeneſs and 
grace in behaviour, which is ſo much talked of, 
and which, i ſome late writings, has been ſo 
highly extolled. What has been already explain- 
ed to you, I hope will lay the foundation for the 
moſt ſolid, valuable and durable politeneſs. 
Think of others as reaſon and religion require 
you, and treat them as it is your duty to do, and 
you will not. be far from a well-polithed behavi- 
our. As to any thing further, that is external 
in mode and propriety of carriage, it can never 
be learned but by intercourſe with the beſt com- 
pany. As to the writings above referred to, the 
chief of which are Rochefoucault's Maxims, and 
Cheſterfield's Letters, I think of them as of many 
other free writings, that when viewed properly, 
they may be as uſsful, as by being viewed other- 
wife, they are generally pernicious. They con- 
tain a digeſted ſyſtem of hypocriſy, and betray 
fuch pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, and ſuch hatred 
or contempt of mankind, as may well be an 
| antidote againſt the poiſon which they mean to 
convey. Nay, one would think the publication 
of ſuch ſentiments is ridiculous, becauſe it is tel- 
ling 
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ling you that they deſire to be polite, and at the 
ſame time that this politeneſs conſiſts in taking 
you by the weak fade, and diſplaying their own 
addreſs by over-reaching yours. 
I muſt alſo obſerve, that ſuch writers give, in 
general, a very unjuſt as well as diſhonourable 
view of nature and mankind. I remember indeed 
Dean Swift ſays, 

« As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 

& From nature, I believe them true.” 

What muſt J ſay to this? ſhall I ſay that he 
did not draw his maxims from nature? I will 
not, becauſe I think he did. Am J obliged then 
to admit them to be true ? By no means. It is 
nature, but it 1s juſt ſuch a view of nature, as a 
man without principle muſt take. It is in him- 
ſcif, that all the error and exaggeration is to be 
found. 

Thoſe who diſcover an univerſal jealouſy, an 
indiſcriminate contempt for mankind in general, 
give very little reaſon to think well of themſelves. 
Probably men are neither ſo good as they pre- 

tend, nor ſo bad as they are often thought to be. 
At any rate, candour in ſentiment as well as con- 
duct, as it is an important duty of religion, ſo it 
is a wiſe maxim for the conduct of life; and I 
believe theſe two things are very ſeldom if ever 
found either ſeparate from or oppoſed to each 
other. 

The laſt advice that I ſhall offer you, is to pre- 
terve a ſacred and inviolable regard to ſincerity 


and 
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and truth. Thoſe who have received their edu- 
cation here, or at leaſt who have completed it, 
muſt know how much pains have been taken to 
eſtabliſh the univerſal and unalterable obligation 
of truth. 'This is not however mentioned now to 
introduce the general ſubject, or to ſhew the 
guilt, folly and danger of deliberate intereſted 
falſhood, but to warn you againſt the ſmaller 
breaches of truth now ſo very common, ſuch as 
want of punctuality in appointments ; breach of 
promiſe i in ſmall matters ; officious falſhoods, that 
is, deceiving children, ſick perſons or others for 
their good; jocular deceptions, which are not in- 
tended to continue long, or to be materially hurtful 
to others. Not one of theſe is without ſin before 
God, and they are much more hurtful than is 
commonly ſuppoſed. So very ſacred a thing in- 
deed is truth, that the very ſhadow of departure 
from it is to be avoided. Suppoſe a man only.to 
_ expreſs his preſent purpoſe as to futurity, for ex- 
ample, to ſay he will go to ſuch a place to-mor- 
row, though there is no proper obligation given, 
nor any right to require performance, yet if he 
does ſo often, he will acquire the character of 
levity and unſteadineſs, which will operate muck 
to his diſadvantage. Let me therefore recom- 
mend to you a ſtrict, univerſal and ſcrupulous re- 
gard to truth, —lt will give dignity to your cha- 
racter—it will put order into your affairs—it 
will excite the moſt unbounded confidence, ſo 
that whether your view be your own intereſt, or 
the 
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he ſervice of others, it promiſes you the moſt 
aſſured ſucceſs. I am alſo perſuaded, that there 
is no virtue that has a more powerful influence 
upon every other, and certainly, there is none 
by which you can draw nearer to God himſelf, 


whoſe diſtinguiſhing * is, 18 * will . 
and he cannot lie. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


74 IE ſkill of an author, like that of a mer- 
| chant, lies chiefly in judging with readineſs 
and certainty, what kind of commodities, and in 


* The Reader will find himſelf obliged to the 
Author of the following Hiſtory, for the pains he 
hath taken to render it as entertaining, and ſenti- 
mental as poſſible. With this view he hath en- 

8 15 tirely 
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that quantity, any particular age or place 1s able . 


and willing to receive. This I have, of late, 
made very much my ftudy, with regard to our 
own age and country, and the reſult of my en- 
quiry is as follows. There are two forts of ſub- 


| jects for which there is a general demand in Great 


Britain at this time, viz. 1. Biography, if any 
thing may be ſo called that gives an account of 
the lives of perſons that never exiſted, but in the 
imagination of the authors. This is, indeed, a 
molt fruitful ſubject, and under the various titles 
of Hiſtories, Lives, Adventures, Memoirs, &c. 
teaches people how to live after any imaginable 
plan. 2. The other is the formation of ſchemes 
and projects, to be carried on by ſubſcription, 
for the good of mankind, which never were fo 


favourably received as at preſent, the abortion or 


miſmanagement of nine in ten of them not hav- 
ing in the leaſt abated the ardor of the publick. 
If any be of opinion, that new diſcoveries in the 
ſcience of morals, for the ſupport of infidelity, 
are as favourably received as any of theſe, ſuch 
muſt be told, that they are but ſuperficial ob- 

eee ſervers, 
tirely avoided the uſe. of foreign names, often hard 
to pronounce, and when pronounced wholly with- 


out meaning. Inſtead of this, when he had ocafi- 
on to mention particular ranks of men, offices, or 


cuſtoms, he choſe to expreſs them by what did 


moſt exactly correſpond with them in our own 
country, By this means the narrative, diſencum- 
bered of definitions or circumlocutions, is rendered 
quite. eaſy and intelligible. 
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ſervers, or under che prejudice of religious en- 
thufiafm. The diſcoveries here pointed at, have 
been of late years ſo various, ſo contradictory 
and ſo ſhort-lived, that they really raiſe very little 
curioſity, As an inſtance of this, the reader is 
deſired to recollect if he can, the moſt extraordi- 
nary thing of the kind that ever was attempted. 
A great living author, David Hume Eſq. not 
long ago, made health, cleanlineſs, and broad 
thoulders capital virtues, and a running ſore an 
unpardonable crime; yet was it but little taken 
notice of when firſt publiſhed, and 1 is now almoſt 
wholly forgotten. 

Therefore, an author is undoubtedly 88 
who hath hit upon, or happens to be furniſhed 
with a ſubje& ſuited to the taſte of the age. This 
I bumbly preſume to be my own caſe. I have 
had the good fortune, lately to obtain diſtinct 
information of a moſt extraordinary hiſtory, 
which alſo may perhaps lay a foundation tor ſome 
new ſcheme, or, at leaſt, for mending and cob- 
ling thoſe which are now cracked and old. The 
only misfortune that it labours under is, that it is 
true; for I remember the lofty and ſonorous Earl 

of Shafteſbury, whoſe memory I greatly revere, 

tells us there is much more truth in fiction than 
in ſact. The meaning of this j is, that authors of 
taſte and genius like himſelf, employing their 
fancy in delineating feigned characters, give or- 
dinorily a juſter view of nature than tedious rela- 


ters of what really happenicd. 


\ > 
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| This loſs, however, I truſt, will be abundantly 


made up by the extraordinary and wonderful na- 


ture of the paſſages I am to relate, which, it is 
to be hoped, will have the effect of fiction in en- 


livening the imagination of the writer, and, in- 


deed, very poſſibly, may be miſtaken for fiction 


by many readers. The truth is, I hope there is 


a ſingular felicity in my ſubject in every reſpect. 
If the excellency of hiſtory, according to Lord 
Shafteſbury, lies in its being like fiction, and the 
excellency of fiction in its being like real facts, 

according to all other men, the ſubject i in hand 


muſt needs excel, as it partakes of both theſe 
characters. It will be like truth, becauſe it is 


true; and it will be like fiction, becauſe the ſame 
train of events, perhaps, never happened i in any 
other place or nation. 

| To introduce myfelf to my ſubject, and inform 
the reader how I came by the knowledge of it, 
he may be pleaſed to recollect, that in the year 
1741, when Commodore (afterwards Lord) Anſon 
made a voyage round the world, one of the ſhips 
of his ſquadron, callad the Wager, was caſt a- 
way upon a deſert ifland in the South Seas. The 
greateſt part of the crew who were ſaved length- 
cned the long-boat, and made a long and danger- 


ous voyage through the ſtreights of Magellan, to 


Brazil. As they were often obliged to ſwim a- 
thore for proviſions and water, it happened that, 


at one time, there were to the number of four- 


teen of them aſhore upon a part of the coaſt very 


e far 
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far South, near the mouth of the ſtreights. Hav- 
ing ſtayed all night, unfortunately next morning 
the wind blew fo hard in ſhore, that only fix of 
the fourteen were able to get aboard, and the 
veſſel was obliged to go away and leave the other 
eight. %% 
It is needleſs here to inſiſt upon the various ac- 
cidents they met with in this perilous ſituation: 
the difficulty of obtaining food, without which 
they muſt very ſoon have died: the mean and 
ſeanty provifion with which nature will be ſuſ- 
tained, when there is no more or better to be 
had: the inventive faculty of man for ſupplying 
his wants when reduced to abſolute extremity, 
and a hundred other things which have been re- 
preſented in all poſſible lights by other writers of 
adventures. Let it ſuffice, therefore, to ſay that, 
in proceſs of time, four of them were killed by 
the inhabitants of the country, and the remain- 
ing four taken priſoners. After changing their 
maſters ſeveral times, they came at laſt into the 
hands of one who carried them a great way off 
to the capital of an empire, and the court of a 
powerful prince. There they lived many years, 
learned the language, and had occaſion to ſee the 
manners of the country. Two of them, at laſt, 
acquired ſuch a degree of favour, that, in com- 
pliance with their earneſt requeſt, they were ſent 
to the Portugueze ſettlements, and came from 
thence to Great Britain. 
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One of theſe perſons, who was a man of tole- 
rable education, at well as good ſenſe and com- 
prehenſion, coming to live in my neighbourhood, 
communicated to me what follows of this hiſtory. 
In general he told me the conduct and charac- 
ters of men, bating ſome little differences of 
faſhion and modes of addreſs, which are ever 
changing in every country, were much like what 
they are among ourſelves. Court favour was 
precarious and changeable. Intereſt and ambiti- 
on prevailed more in obtaining places of power 
and profit, than modeſt and peaceable merit. 
Cold and ſober men gathered wealth, and crept 
up, by flow but ſure ſteps, to ſtation and dignity ; 
while the lively ſprightly fellows threw away all 
that they had, and ſoon became contemptible to 
others and uſeleſs to themſelves. The know- 
ledge of the world was of very little benefit 
for tho' every claſs of men could clearly diſcern 
the errors that adhered to thoſe of a different 
rank, they could frarcely obſerve, and never 
would imitate their commendable qualities. For 
example, ſays he, a profuſe, diſeaſed, needy Lord 
would ſpeak with infinite contempt of the mean- 
neſs of ſoul, and hardneſs of heart frequently to 
de found in traders and men of buſineſs ; but 
never once thought of following their example 
in ſobriety, application, and regularity in the diſ- 
tribution of their tume, to which they manifeſtly 
_ owed all their ſucceſs. So that, upon the whole, 
he concluded that human nature in all ages and 
in 
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in all places was the fame. A ſage remark the 
reader will ſay, but I can eaſily remember to have 
heard-1t before, 

There was, however, one claſs of men in that 
nation, whote conſtitution as a body, and many of 
whoſe characters and practices were of the moſt 
extraordinary kind, viz, the SERVanTs. Their 
ſtate and conduct, at the time which fell under 
his own obſervation, were ſo ſingular that they 
excited his curioſity; and induced him to enquire 
with great care into their condition, as far back 
as hiſtory could trace them. This is what I am 
now to communicate to the publick, being wil- 
ling that my book ſhould be buried in oblivion, 
er burned with diſgrace, if a ſtory can be produc- 
ed equal 01 or even fimilar tout in oy other age or 
country. e 
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Of the original State of the Servants, and thei Erec recs 
Lion into a Corporation. 


N very early times, of which there are ſtill 

| ſome accounts handed down by tradition, the 

_ Servants were in a ſtate not much different from 
what they are at preſent among us. It does not 
appear that ever they were ſlaves, or were treated 
with exceſſive rigour or ſeverity. They were 
trained up in ſome acquaintance with, and ap- 
plied themſelves to ſuch work as they ſeemed to 
be fitted for by the turn of their minds, and the 
ſtrength or agility of their bodies. They were 
choſen or hired by every family as they pleaſed, 
made a voluntary agreement, and were employed 
in doing what was neceſſary of every kind. They 
were paid as they and the family could agree, eat- 
ing of their own labours, and were cheriſhed 
and careſſed in proportion as they deſerved it. 
In caſes of remarkable neglect diſobedience or 
miſbehaviour they were turned away. This, in- 
deed, happened but ſeldom, for they were in ge- 
neral honeſt, ſober and induſtrious. They had 
the intereſt of their maſters at heart, nay, ſo re- 
markable were ſome of them in theſe times for 
fidelity, that (it is reported) they ſeemed to have 
as 
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as much or more pleaſure in doing their work, 
as in receiving their wages. 

But it happened, ſome ages ago, that one of 
their princes was ſaved from a formidable conſpi- 
racy, againſt his life and crown, juſt upon the 
point of execution, by the fidelity and courage of 
a ſervant. 'The prince was a man of warm heart, 
and an uncommonly generous diſpoſition. Not 
content with bountifully rewarding his benefac- 
tor by kindneſs to himſelf and family, he conceiv- 
ed a deſign of perpetuating the memory of the 
fact, and ſhewing his gratitude by doing ſome- 
thing in favour of the whole order or body of 
men. For this purpoſe, being poſſeſt of abſolute 
power, after conſulting upon it for ſome time, 
he eſtabliſhed the following regulations, not 
doubting that they would be highly beneficial to 
his ſubjects in general, as well as the ſervants 1 in 
particular. 
| 1. It was ordered that the wages of ſervants 
fhould be conſiderably augmented, and fixed to 
a certain rate in all the king's dominions. This 
was evidently dictated by compaſſion. He ob- 
ſerved that it was very hard and unequal, that 
thoſe who were conſtantly employed in labour, 
who promoted the intereſt of their maſters ſo 
much, ſhould notwithſtanding live fo poorly; 
that they ſhould have nothing but the coarſeft 
diet, and no more money than was barely necef- 
ſary to purchaſe the meaneſt cloathing. He uſed 
Fhen the matter was under deliberation, to rea- 
ſon 
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ſon thus; For my part I think a king ought 

to have the heart of a man; I conſider the ſer- 

* vants as my fellow creatures, and am deſirous 
that they ſhould taſte. ſome of thoſe pleaſures 

and delicacies of life, which they contribute ſo 
largely to procure for the accommodation of 
others'. 

He alſo obſerved that intereſt as well as com- 
paſſion dictated the fame thing; that keeping 
them poor would entirely diſpirit them, and 
make them do their duty in the moſt careleſs and 
ſlothful manner, by which their maſters muſt re- 
ceive manifeſt prejudice. On the other hand, a 
cood and ſecure proviſion would give them great 
vigour and alacrity. He ventured to foretel, 
that a third part increaſe of their falary would in- 
creaſe their work in a far greater proportion,.1o 
that the publick would be gainers by this ſeeming 
burden : beſides that ſuch a fixed proviſion would 
free them from all temptation to pilfering and 
ſtealing, and ſo be an improvement wy their 
honeſty as well as activity. 

Another advantage he propoſed to reap by this 
meaſure was, increaſing the number of ſervants. 
It was well enough remembered that, at no very 
. diſtant period, the kingdom had ſuffered not a 
litle from the ſcarcity of ſervants; ſo that the 
land lay uncultivated, and many branches of buſi- 
neſs neglected. Now it was impoſſible to avoid 
ſeeing that this meaſure muſt increaſe the num- 
per of ſervants, by inducing them to come inte 
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the kingdom from the moſt diſtant places, as. 
well as encouraging them to marry and propa- 
gate, and bleſs their OY with a multitude: of 
uſeful hands. 

| Nay, he even called: in ache aid 4 of ning to 
e his argument, alledging, that keeping the 
ſervants poor, muſt make them ſordid and naſty, 
ſo that it would be odious to people of taſte and 
elegance to have them about their perſons, or 
even to fee them in their houſes. But by carry- 
ing the propoſed deſign into execution, he ſaid, 
he hoped to ſee the ſervants in general genteel, 
well drefled, well behaved, and converſible men. 
That this muſt be an advantage in particular to 
families in the country, who were conſiderably 
diſtant from one another, and, in certain ſeaſons 
of the year, could have very little intercourſe: 
nay even, that in cities and places of greater re- 
ſort, it would be better, in many reſpects, to have 
opportunities of converfation within doors, than 
to be always obliged to ſeek ſociety abroad. 

In ſhort, he ſuppoſed that the regulation now 
eſtabliſhed would put an entire period to all the 
murmurings and complaints of ſervants, and their 
deſire of ſhifting from one family to another, 
which was a ſource of daily inconveniences. They 
tude for ſo unexpected and ſo happy a change in 
their fituation, and will therefore . er 
content and * never aſk for more. 

2. Having the public good all along at heart, 

Qs 
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as much as the advantage of the Servants, he or- 
dered {ſchools and places of exerciſe to be built, 
and maſters appointed to train up Servants and fit 
them for their ſeveral truſts. There were dif- 
ferent tracts of education chalked out for all dif- 
ferent ſorts of employments. It was particularly 
expected of the directors of theſe academies, that ö 
they would ſelect the Servants fit for every branch, 
and both educate and diſpoſe of them according 
as their genius ſhould intimate they were moſt 
capable. As for example, for cooks, waiting 
men, and other domeſtick ſervants, and grooms, 
gardiners, and ne men of all ſorts without 
doors. 

The 3 of this hien in both its 
parts, ſeemed very evident. Education, it was 
ſaid, is all in all. Education makes the man, and 
makes the Servant. It will therefore prepare them 
for their work. They will enter upon it expert 
and proven, very much to the publick emolu- 
ment; inſtead of being aukward and unhandy for 
ſome time, till experience has given them facili- 
ty, or, perhaps, retaining ſome meaſure of ruſti- 
city and inactivity through their whole lives. 

It ſeemed alſo a matter of great moment, that 
no man ſhould be ſuffered to profeſs what he 
could not do, but that he ſhould be confined to 
that only which he could beſt do. Neither was 
it proper that this ſhould be left to the caprice of 
tamiles, or the ambition and preſumption of the 

De: Servants 
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Servants themſelves. And it was never once 
imagined the maſters of academies would be de- 
fective in judgment and impartiality, on their 
B 3. The third and laſt regulation he eſtabliſhed, 
was ordering the ſervants to be erected by char- 
ter into a large corporation, containing many 
ſmaller bodies and ſocieties within it. To this 
corporation he gave authority over the ſeveral 
members of which it was compoſed, and eſta- 
bliſhed a complete ſubordination. This was 
thought a piece of admirable wiſdom and policy. 


They were to be ſtrictly watchful over one ano- 


ther, and it was ſuppoſed they would get all the 
advantage in this ſhape, which men united in 


ſociety have over thoſe in a ſtate of nature. The 


ſeveral claſſes and diviſions of the corporation 
were to try the ſufficiency of all Servants before 


they were admitted, and had power to turn them 
off when they miſbehaved or neglected their 


Work. That this might proceed with the greater 
regularity, they were every one ſecured by law in 


their employments. They were not left in a 


vague dependent ſtate: a ſervant once hired by 


any family could not be turned away but by an 


order of his fellow-ſervants, to whom all com- 


-plaints of his conduct were to be made, and * 


whom they were to be judged. 
The whole was founded upon the moſt excel- 
lent dene. Who ſo proper to judge of the ca- 
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pacity and diligence of Servants as thoſe who are 
Servants themſelves? Who can be ſuppoſed ſo at- 
tentive to their conduct, or ſo jealous of their be- 
haviour, ſince the character of particulars muſt 
evidently reflect either diſgrace or credit on the 
whole collective body? 
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E the Efefts produced by my R ulation 


T firſt, and mdeed for a confidedable time 

after theſe regulations were eſtabliſhed, ex- 
perience feemed to confirm the wiſdom as well 
as generoſity of the prince, and to diſcover their 
happy conſequences every day. Servants were 
trained up and inſtructed in every branch of bu- 
fineſs, and were very expert in their work. They 


underſtood the cauſe, the reaſon and the end of 
every thing, and could talk upon it in a moſt in- 


telligent and confiſtent manner. They did every 
thing with much exactneſs, and had plainly a far 
greater air of neatneſs and elegance than former- 
ly. The fields were dreſſed and trimmed to 
great perfection; the utenſils of the houſes were 
all bri ghhtned and put in order; the outſides of 


the houſes and avenues to them were all adorned 


in a very pretty and fanciful manner. They 
were not content with what was barely profita- 
ble to their maſters, but paid alſo a due regard to 
fthow and appearance. Perſons who travelled 
were exceedingly delighted, and the proprietors. 
were not a little proud of the change; for every 
houſe was like a little palace, and every country- 
jeat like a little paradiſe. Thus far the Servants 
ſeemed to be much upon their honour, and, from 
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a ſenſe of gratitude to the emperor, endeavoured 
to behave themſelves. with great care and dili- 
gence; ſo that every body, as well as themſelves 
ſincerely rejoiced in the change of their ſtate. 
But alas! how ſhort- ſighted are human crea- 
tures! this univerſal ſatisfaction did not laſt 
long. It was quickly feen, notwithſtanding ſo 
good a beginning, that the regulations laid down. 
wank but ill anſwer the end propoſed:. The 
change to the worfe took its riſe from the en- 
largement of their wages, which yet ſeemed, at 
firſt, to be the chief and moſt: reaſonable article 
of the regulations: for; after they had obtained 
good wages, and the beſt of food and accommo- 
dation, ſome of them began to grow fat, and con- 
ſequently lazy. When they were ſuddenly cal- 
led, ſometimes by dozing and. ſleeping they did 
not hear at all: and when they did hear were 
very flow in their motions, and always ready fur- 
niſhed with an excufe for their neglect; or, per- 
haps, raifed ſome very ſtrong objections to what 
they were deſired to do. When they were ſent 
of an errand, they took a long time before they | 
returned; and yet would: poſitively ſtand to it, 
that it was impoſſible to return ſooner. If this 
was not fatisfying, they would, in a great rage, i 


rs. before they delivered their meſſage, return and. 
» meaſure the ground they had. traveried i in order 
y- to determine the diſp ute. 

ts Having now more to eat or rink tha for 
m m2-ly, they behoved to take more time to it; 
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and ſo the hours of their work were very much 
diminiſhed. This feemed to them not only rea- 
ſonable but neceſſary; and great diſputes aroſe 
upon it with the families in which they ſerved. 
The families in general gave them to underſtand 
that they expected greater diligence and activity, 
as they were now better paid than before, where- 
as the Servants counted that highly ridiculous; 
for with them it was a fixed point, that the more 
liberally they were paid, they ought to do the leſs 
for it. It is needleſs to enlarge upon this part of 
the ſabject ; let it fuffice to ſay, that, in general, 
having now got ſo good proviſion made for them, 
they began not to ſerve but to live. The delicacies 
of the world began to captivate their hearts, and 
inſtead of fatisfying themſelves with neceſſaries, 
and being uſeful in their generation, they be- 
thought themſelves of enjoying what had thus ſo 
luck1]y fallen to their ſhare. | 

Changes in all reſpects came on infentibly. "A 
was before obſerved that one advantage propoſed 
by the regulations was the increaſe of the number 
of ſervants. This effect indeed did follow with a 
witneſs, Whereas before the country was not 
overſtocked with: Servants, and families were at 
great pains in looking out for proper ones, now 
they increaſed to an almoſt incredible number. 
Not only was there a great confluence of ſtran- 
gers, from diſtant places, but many of the inhabi- 
tants, not inconſiderable in point of ſtation, found 
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it their intereſt to become Servants. Now you 

would every where ſee them going adout and 
foliciting employment, and very wonderful were 
the arts they ſometimes uſed to obtain it. Of 


theſe I ſhall fay nothing in this preliminary part 


of the hiſtory, becauſe I ſhall probably have af- 
terwards a better opportunity to introduce them. 

As the ſtate of things, and the way of thinking 
began to alter, the language and manner of ſpeak- 
ing altered alſo at the fame time. In former 
times they uſed to ſpeak of getting a maſter, or 
being hired, or getting an employment; now they 
ſpake of getting into bread, of getting a ſalary, a 
ſettlement, or a living. I know nothing that re- 
ſembles this difference ſo much as the difference 
between our way of fpeaking in Scotland, and: 
what is uſual in our neighbour country of Eng- 
land about ſervants. Here we ſpeak of a ſervant's 
getting into ſervice; in England they call it get- 
ting a place, and a footman turned away, they 
term, with the higheſt Fare nen out of 
place. 

Things having once come into this onto, it 
happened with theſe Servants as it happens with 
all men when once they begin to gratify their de- 
ſires: they became inordinate, exceſſive and in- 
fatiable. Inſtead of being content with what 
they had obtained, they began to fall upon all 
imaginable methods of increaſing their. revenues. 
They contrived an-infinite number of perquiſites 
beſides their ordinary Wages. When a family 

hed 


| had, of their own free motion” beſtowed any mark 
of favour upon a good ſervant, the thing was im- 
mediately ſpread abroad, and all other families were 
harraſſed with complaints, and teazed to death by 
their ſervants till the ſame was beſtowed upon 
them. They would often, in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, lay hold of ſome of the goods of the family 
and appropriate them to their own uſe; and, when 
it came at laſt to be diſcovered, they would take 
the advantage of their own covetouſneſs, and 
prove clearly, that, by immemorial cuſtom, it be- 
longed to them as their due. Where families 
were ignorant, they would affirm with the great- 
eſt boldneſs, that ſuch and ſuch were the privi- 
leges of ſervants in all other places, and by that 
means procure their conſent. When they were 
not only ignorant but timid and . cowardly, they 
would go a ſhort way to. work, and threaten to. 
burn their houſes to the ground if they did not 
comply with every demand. | 
But, what they excelled moſt in were the arts 
of flattery and deceit in rich families. Such as 
got near great men would ſtand as it were in 
perpetual admiration of the beauty of their per- 
ſons, the gracefulneſs of their manners, and the 
excellence of their underſtandings. The ſervants 
of ſome perſons of great rank had a cuſtom. of 
making up a long liſt, every day, of the virtues 
which ſuch perſons had that day put in practice, 
and reading it over to them next morning before 
they got out of bed, which was obſerved to ren 
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der them quite facile and tractable for a long 
time after. 

They perſuaded the FEY ol es that the oublich 
good was inſeparably connected with their thriv- 
ing and opulence. * Induſtry, ſaid they, is the 
* ſource of wealth to a nation. Servants, every 
body muſt acknowledge, are the means of in- 
5 „ thence it follows undeniably, that the 
more ſervants the better.” By the help of this 
argument they obtained, that many new eſtabliſh- 
ments were made for Servants. And ſuch was 
the fafcination that prevailed, that frequently 
there were ſettlements made for the proviſion ot 
menial ſervants in a wilderneſs, where there was 
hardly a ſingle creature to ſerve; and of huſ- 
bandmen upon a ſea ſhore, where there was not 
an inch of ground to cultivate, They alſo got 
about ſick and dying perſons, and by their offi- 
eious ſervices, by tending them with apparent 
care, and by frequently and readily giving them 
cordials, they prevailed, that many bent great. le- 
gacies to them in their wills. 5 
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Continues the ſame ſubject. And particularly gives 
an accaum of a very remarkable ſtep taken by the 
Servants 0 


HEN their poſſeſſions, privileges, and 
immunities were thus enlarged, they 
began to claim greater reſpect than formerly, and 
to aſſume additional titles and deſignations. 
Some of them would be no longer ſervants pro- 
perly ſpeaking, but overſeers. They affirmecl 
that it was eſſential to the nature of ſervants that 
ſome of them ſhould be overſeers, and that there 
could be neither order nor ceconomy in a family 
without fome ſuch. To this they added ſubover- 
 ſeers, and ſeveral. otber officers for their aſſſſtance. 
They then proceeded to archoverſeers who had 
all the other overſeers, as well as ſervants, under 
their juriſdiction. At a great meeting of the whole. 
corporation, this was determined and decreed to 
be, and to have been, a part of the original inſti- 
tution of ſervitude, without which it could not 
poſſibly ſubſiſt. 
Theſe encroachments were very patiently fab. 
mitted to, and, one would think, had been carri- 
ed as far as the nature of the thing would admit. 
Vet there remained one ſtep more which exceed- 
ed every thing that had been formerly ſeen, and 
happened as follows. An overſcer of the capital 
city gathered a great many of his cotemporaries 
about 
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about him, and after begging their moſt ſerious 
attention to a propoſal he had to lay before them, 
e a ſpeech to the following purpoſe. Ho- 
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* noured and very dear Brethren, you know that 


© the life of ſociety is order, and the ſoul of or- 
der is ſubordination. The greateft ſervice, 


therefore, that we can do to our corporation, 
is to keep up the ſubordination of offices a- 
mong us with as much ſtrictneſs, and to make 
it as compleat and extenſive as poſſible. There 


are no ſtructures which ſtand ſo ſecurely, as 
* thoſe that are built in the form of a cone or a 
' pyramid, becauſe they have a broad baſe, and 
gradually leflen towards the top. Neither of 
< theſe, however, is complete, but maimed or 
imperfect, unleſs it be carried on till it terminate 
in a point. Therefore, the ſubordination of 


our ſociety can never be entire and perfect, 
till it end in a ſingle perfon, who may unite the 
whole, and enjoy abſolute uncontroulable do- 


© minion. And, as the perſon who is on the 
top of a pyramid muſt neceſſarily ſee farther 
© than thoſe who ſtand upon any of the lower 
' ſteps of it, ſo the perſon who is at the head of 
the whole ſociety of ſervants muſt, in virtue of 


his office, ſurpaſs them all in wiſdom and ſaga- 


© city. Nay, as this order is of the inſtitution of 


nature, and as a laſt refort or ſupreme judge is 
neceſſary to determine controverſies in any ſo- 


ciety, ſo I do think it may be proved that nature, 


to be. uniform and conſiſtent in her 1 
© muſt 
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muſt immediately inſpire the perſon ſo exalted 
© with infallible knowledge and a ſort of infinite 
mind. Now I hope it is very plain, that I my- 
| © ſelf am the perſon to whom, and to my ſucceſ- 
ſors in office, this een and er 8 of 
3 "Fg belong.“ 
One of the aſſembly them riſes up inch bs: * 1 
< greatly ſuſpect this will be attended with no 
good <fetts upon the intereſt of the Servants in 
general, not to mention the intereſt of the 
© families, which, from a ſenſe of duty to the 
corporation, I intirely give up. At any rate, it 
© ought not to be gone into precipitately; for it 
© is a prodigious innovation.” * Quite otherwiſe,” 
ſays the former ſpeaker z for tho I have conde- 
© ſcended to reaſon with you, and ſhow you that 
© in the nature of things there muſt be one who, 
© like the top-ſtone of a pyramid, is incumbent 
© on the whole body; as alſo, that this can be 
no other than myſelf,” who dwell in the centre 
of this vaſt empire; yet I can give undeniable 
© evidence that it hath been always ſo in fact, 
ſince chere was an empire here,; and ſince there 
© were Servants. The objector then ſhook his 
head, as who ſhould ſay, that is far from being a 
clear point, and ſexmed to wonder from whetive 
1 this evidence was to proceed. The other imme- 
diately goes on, It is as clear as the ſun; for, tio“ 
all the records that contained this regulation 
© are loſt, yet I very well remember, that my 


4 © morſe told-me before I was two years of age, 
. . that 


e 
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© that her grandmother's ſiſters ORE af. 


© ſured her it was fact.“ | | 
However unwilling, one would think, men 


fhould be to give up their natural rights, and 


ſubmit to uſurped authority, yet ſo it was that 
they ſoon agreed to this ſcheme ;z and, indeed, it 


appeared to have been not ill projected for their 


own ends. It is net to be conceived at how 


ſpeedy a pace they advanced, in acquiring and 


extending their dominion. They quite inverted 


the uſe of language; for when they ſpoke of the 
family they always meant the Servants: or, if they 


ſaid any thing that would tend to the good of the 
family, it was to be underſtood, that it would 
promote the increaſe of the wages, privileges and 
immunities of the Servants. In many places the 


Servants grew upon the families, and turned them 


out altogether. In ſome of the moſt delicious 
tpots of the country, you would have ſeen fine 
ſun and incloſures wholly poſſeſſed by Servants, 


who abſolately refuſed to do any work, but gave 


themſelves up to lazy conteraplation. If any 
body had preſumed to afk them the meaning of 


this, they ſaid they were employed in , ſtudying 
the theory of ſervice, and wiſhing that all Ser- 
vants might be god; and all families well * 


plied. 
It has been obſerved oak that has 10 


their ſcheme by flattering the rich and great men, 


and endeavouring to inſinuate themſelves into 


their favour. But as ſoon as their power was ſuf- 
Ee fictertly 
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ficiently eſtabliſhed, they changed their note, and 
treated the moſt conſiderable men of the country 
with great haughtineſs and contempt. They af. 
firmed it to be abſolutely neceſſary for the pub. 
lick good, that they thould have much honour 
and reſpect paid them. That, as they were un- 
deniably the moſt uſeful rank of men, by conſe- 
quence they were the moſt honourable. Inſtead 
of being humble and ſubmiſſive, they inſiſted, 
that all the people, from the higheſt to the low- 
_ eſt, ſhould pay a profound reſpect to the over- 
- ſeers, archoverſeers, and other dignitaries, whoſe 
names I have forgot, becauſe they had neither 
ſenſe nor meaning. Nay, the emperor of the 
Servants arrived in time at ſuch power, that he 
made the richeſt men in the country, even the 


governors of provinces to tremble. He ordered 


them ſometimes to wipe his ſhoes ; and, when 
they miſbehaved or ſhewed the leaſt FER 
neſs, commanded them to be whipt. 

When my informer mentioned this circum- 
ſtance, | I could not help diſcovering much ainaze- 
ment at the puſillanimity of theſe people, and 
even modeſtly hinted ſome ſuſpicion as to the 
truth of the faſt. He inſiſted, however, in the 
moſt poſitive manner, on the truth of his account; 
and added, that he had many things ſtill more 
wonderful to communicate; as an inſtance of 
which he affirmed,. that it was not only. uſual for 
the emperor to order great men to be whipt, but 
even to command chem to whip themſelves. All 
4 d as 4 this 
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this they were obliged to ſubmit to, for he had 
the lower ſervants, and the whole kingdom ab- 
ſolutely under his influence. If any perſon or 
family had diſputed Bis will in the leaſt article, 
they would either, without more ado, burn the 
houſe and them in it, or they would wholly give 
over work, and neither provide them with food 
nor fuel, ſo that "Oy en, ere ed Mon to 
ſtarve. 8 

What contributed not a little to eſtabliſh this 
uſurpation, was a very fingular fcheme which 
they fell upon while they were flattering great 
men, and perſuading them to make new eſta- 
bliſhments for Servants. This was, that families 
ſhould not be permitted to chooſe Servants for 
themſelves, but that a Lord, or any other great 
man, ſhould have the power of nominating the 
Servants within a certain diſtrict. They never 
failed to invent plauſible reaſons for all their 
ſchemes. In ſupport of this it was alledged, that 
families were often whimſical in their choice. 
That ſome would prefer a ſervant becauſe he was 
tall, and others becauſe he was ſhort : ſome be- 
cauſe his hair was red, others becauſe it was 
black. That they did not know when they were 
well ſerved, and when they were not. That 
they were apt to be impoſed en by ſuch as had 
ſmooth tongues and could flatter them. That, 

if families and ſervants were in a good under- 
ſtanding, they would raiſe ſedition. and kubyert 

the conſtitution, _ 


? 


On the other hand it was thought exceeding 


clear, that great men would underſtand the in- 


tereſt of the. country, and the capacity of Ser- 


vants, much better than the vulgar. As alſo, 


that they were above all ſuſpicion of partiality, 
and would be ſure always to ſend fit and accom- 
pliſhed Seryants to every houſe. But alas! the 
contrary of all this was ſoon found by experience. 
They learned ſpeedily to ſell every place to the 
higheſt bidder, unleſs when they had a favourite 
or dependent to gratify, which indeed, at bot - 
tom, was the ſame thing. However, they were 
ſoon. made dupes to the Servants, for when the 
profit. of this fale was found out, the overſeers 


and archoverſeers gradually uſurped the nomina- 


tion to themſelves, and at laſt, it came to be made 
an addition to the great and . power of 
the Emperor. 


It may eaſily. be ſuppoſed, things were now in 


a fad fituation, and they continued fo, as tradi- 


tion and written records aſſure us, for many 
ages. 'The lands lay uncultivated. ; the people 
were reduced to the greateſt miſery imaginable z 
they were ſorrily cloathed and worſe fed. No 


| body proſpered but the Servants, or rather, only 


the upper ranks of them, the noble and honour- 
able Servants, the overſeers and archoverſeers. 
To theſe indeed may be added the idle and 
ſpeculative ſort, who were ſettled in hives, in 
the moſt pleaſant and fruitful vallies, in every 

province 
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province. As for the poorer or loweſt claſs of 
fervants, who actually did any work for the 
families, they were as much oppreſſed, by this 4 
time, as their maſters. Their wages were moſtly 
' taken up by lazy overſeers, or exhauſted by 
heavy taxes which they were obliged t to 28555 1 
che emperor, gs Ws court, 5 
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5 Jr appears to. RY a fa, hot, not. very par ac- 
counted for by philoſophers, that, when. men 
have been long accuſtomed to ſlavery, they hug 
their chains, and become ſo blinded, as to pride 
themſelves in their miſery itſelf. A poor peaſant, 
in a neigbouring country, whoſe face is pale with 
hunger, and his family ſcarge covered with rags, 
through the oppreſſion of his prince, yet will be 
very ready to venture his life in viridication of the 
tyrant's honour, and count himſelf extremely 
happy to lay it down in defence of his perſon. 
So it happened with the people under canſidera-. 
tion. They were ſo deluded by theſe Servants, 
that, as their condition, fo, their reaſon itſelf- 
was turned upſide down. They gloried in the 
uſurpation of the ſervants over them, worſhip 
them often as they paſſed; and n defended 
all their rights and privileges. 
I by chance it happened, (as. there were FAY 
ways ſome in every age) that one thought fit to 
complain of the ſloth, debauchery, avarice and 
tyranny of the Servants, is brethren immediately 
raiſed a mane accuſation againſt him, and the 
ſtupid 
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Fupid people generally joined in the cry. They 
immediately aſſiſted his fellow-ſervants to ſeize 
him, to impriſon him, and, accerding to the 
degree of his offence, to-puniſh him. They firſy, 
indeed, took the moſt. charitable pains to convince 
him of his. error. If, upon this, he was wil- 
ling to recant, and- ſolemnly to declare that the 
conduct of the Servants was. admirable, and the 
character of them all unblameable, he was diſ- 
miſſed only with a good beating. But, if he was 
obſtinate, and inſiſted on. telling the truth, he 
was carried to a: dreadful ſubterraneous place, 
and, there, put to the moſt horrid and ſhocking 
tortures, which at length ended.in.death. _ 
However, at laſt, this myſtery of iniquity got 

a terrible blow. One of the lower. Servants, of 
an honeſt hearts and.a determined reſolute tem- 
per, being filled with indignation at the oppreſ- | 
ſion which the reſt were guilty. of, ſet himſelf to 
open the eyes of the publick, and expoſe their 
wickedneſs. He made a full diſcovery of all the 
frauds he had any how been acquainted with, 
and ſpared. not the corruption of the Emperor's 
court. Laying down only this plain principle, 
that Servants were obliged to promote, at all 
times, the real int ereſt of their maſters, he ſet 
the abominable conduct of the covetous blood - 
ſuckers in the moſt odious light. Whenever he 
went to a fair, or other place of public concourſe, 
he would get upon an / eminence, and in a long 
ORs endeavour to rouſe the people from their 
lethargy, 
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lethargy, and Mane them with reſentment a a 
gainſt their oppreflors.' 

This furniſhed his brethren with an n opport u 
nity of repreſenting him as a diſturber of the 
peace, and loading him with innumerable ca- 

lumnies. Many tumults were raiſed againſt him, 
and he was often in imminent danger of his life. 
When he had narrowly eſcaped being ſtoned in 
publick, they would often hire deſperadoes to 
aſſaſſinate him in private; and, fometimes, at- 
tempted to brive his intimate friends to take him 
off by poiſon. However, by a mixture of bra- 
very and caution in himſelf, together with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome faithful friends, who ſaw how 
much he was promoting their intereſt, or rather, 
by a moſt ſingular providence, he was always 
brought off ſafe. At laſt, a few of the other ſer- 
vants joined him, and they together opened the 
eyes of ſeveral provinces of the Empire. Theſe 
came to a formal reſolution of caſting off the yoke 
of the Emperor, and ſettling the Servants upon a 
quite new, or rather bringing them back to the 
old, reaſonable and natural foundation. 

This was not brought about without a moſt | 
violent and pertinacious oppoſition. The Em- 
peror immediately founded the alarm, and ſet the 
Servants in motion throuhgout all his dominions. 
He could not be ſuppoſed, indeed, to look upon 
ſuch a ſcheme with indifference 3 for it plainly 
tended to ſtrip him of a great part of his revenue 
and Power: nor was it eaſy to ſe where it would 
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fop. He therefore cried out. againſt it with all 
his might. He ſent out a proclamation, in which 
he affirmed, that it ſtruck againſt the very being 
of Servants, and that the deſign was no lefs, than 
to exterminate them from the 15 of the earth. 
He repreſented it as the moſt unnatural thing 
that ever was heard of. That there had been 
ſometimes confpiracies of ſervants againſt their 
maſters, but a joint conſpiracy of maſters againſt | 
their own ſervants, and of fervants againſt their | 
fellow⸗- ſer vants, was abſolutely without precedent, 
He concluded with a ſolemn execration, devoting 
all who ſhould continue in this rebellion 8 com- 
pleat and irretrievable ruin. ee 
The conſequence of this was a cel war in JR 
kingdom. Many battles. * were fought, in which 
there was a dreadful ſlaughter on both ſides, and 
multitudes taken priſoners, who were none of 
them uſed very well. The Emperor indeed, and 
bis court, had a manifeſt advantage, by long prac- 
tice, in deviſing the moſt exquiſite methods of 
revenge and cruelty, But, to ſhorten my nar- 
rative, after many violent and bloody diſputes, 
as well as nſelefs conferences, at laſt ſome pro- 
vinces agreed to keep the old way, and ſome eſ- 
tabliſhed the new. Particularly, ii in one northern 
province there was, at the time of the change, 2 
moſt excellent method and order eſtabliſhed with. 
regard to the Servants. They not only renounced 
he authority of the Emperor ; but all overſeers, | 
xchoverſeers, augitors, controllers, accountants, 
| = keepers. | 
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keepers of records and other unneceſſary officers 
were baniſhed at once: and none ſuffered to 
continue but uſeful working Servants. The ſpe- 
culative drones were expelled, and their lands 
given to perſons of rank and worth in the pro- 
vince. That regulation was aboliſhed, as ex- 
tremely pernicious, which permitted lords or 
great men to name ſervants to others, ſo that 
every family choſe ſuch as beſt pleaſed them- 
ſelves, and ſuch as were well qualified for the 
buſineſs for which they were hired. The exor- 
bitant increaſe of their wages was reduced, as 
well as all extravagant perquifites, and only 2 
moderate proviſion continued and ſettled. 


_ CHAP. 


CHAP. v. 
Some account of the Reformed Eflabliſhment, in 4 
Northern Province; and the happy effets that 
followed upon it for a time. It begins however 
again 10 Ow Ron 


HE n of this province were now ſo ful. 
ly convinced of the terrible conſequences 
of the late uſ ur pation, that they reſolved to uſe 
all poſſible precautions, to prevent the return of 
corruption for the future. In this the ſervants 
themſelves ſeemed to concur very heartily, and 
were, apparently, animated with a warm zeal 
againſt the worthleſs part of their own order. 
Many excellent rules were laid down in the meet- 
ings of the corporation. They were ordered un- 
der the ſevereſt penalties to apply themſel ves di- 
ligently to their buſineſs; to live ſober, grave 
and mortified lives; to forbear all ranting, jun- 
keting and gaming. They were forbid all travel- 
ling abroad, or wandering from their families, 
but upon urgent occaſions, and with leave aſked 
and given. If any were convicted of diſhoneſty, 
lazineſs, or diſobedience, they were not only diſ- 
miſſed, but ſtript of their cloathes, branded in 
their foreheads, and declared utterly incapable 
of ever being again employed. 
The 
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Ihe greateſt ſtrictneſs imaginable was aſed in 
twing them, as to their {ufficiency in every 
branch of buſineſs for which they were hired; 
and very diligent enquiry made into their charac- 
ter for honeſty and ſincerity. When they were 
introduced to any family, they weretaken ſolemn- 
ly bound by a tremendqus oath, to have the good 
of the family always at heart, and that they ſhould 
never do any thing, directly or indirectly, that 
might tend to its prejudice. But above all, there 
was a ſtrict law made, and declared to be unalter- 
able, that no Servant ſhould be forced upon any 
family againſt their will. In. order to ſecure, in 
the moſt effectual manner, the execution of theſe 
laws, it was reſolved, that, in the government of 
the corporation, there ſhould be joined with the 
Servants certain perſons of the moſt prudent ſort 
from the families. Theſe were called helpers, 
they had no ſalaries, but being naturally a ſort 
of repreſentatives of the people, it was expected 
they would univerſally ſupport their intereſt. 

For a long time this province was exceedingly 
happy. i in their reformed conſtitution. The moſt 
perfect harmony ſubſiſted bety een maſters and 
ſervants. The work of the ſervants. ſeemed to 
be a pleaſure to them, and, on the other hand, 
the members of every, family ſeemed to vie with 
one another who ſhould treat their ſervants with 
the greateſt tenderre's and humanity. Once or 
twice there was an attempt made to introduce 

oyerſeers and archoverſeers among them, from a 
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neighbouring province which had retained theſe 
officers, 'tho' they would not ſuffer them to be 
ſubject to the Emperor. However, the people 
un a proper fpirit, they were ſtill thrown 
ont. All this time matters went on exceeding ' 
well, the fields were aſſiduouſly cultivated, and 
brought every year immenſe crops; and plenty 
as well as harmony was every where to be ſeen. 
But alas, after a long ſeafon of peace and quiet, 
things begari to alter for the worſe. Ambition, a- 
varice and luxury, would not be kept out by the 
baniſhment of the old titles. They found a way 
of introducing themſelves, under cover of the 
form that chen prevailed, without any apparent 
change. The moſt important ſtep towards bring- 
ing this about, was re-eſtabliſhing the law which 
impowered great men to nominate Servants to 
inferior families. This was ſubmitted to the 
more eaſily, becauſe they only nominated them 
to the ſalary, provided that the corporation ſhould - 
think proper to introduce them to the family. 
For this purpoſe; the moſt *facred laws required 
an invitation from the family itfelff. But the 
young Servants ſocn began ts find, that it was far 
eaſier for many of them to play the paraſite or 
ſycophant about great men's houſes, that they 
might procure 4 Writ of nomimation, than to ac- 
quire a gaod reputatish1 för dilige ict in their 
work. Thaf was the read; klieréefore, in which 
tie greateſt Tor of them travèlled to preferment. 
R a 
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Many and fierce were the ſtruggles, for ſeveral 
years, in the meetings of the corporation about 


Introducing Servants to families. As all the laws 
required an invitation from the family, when any 


perſon was nominated, a neighbouring court 


would ſend a deputation to the family, to aſk 


them whether they would take ſuch a one for 
their Servant or not. Sometimes they wheedled 
and flattered, and ſometimes threatened them, if 
they would not comply. If any conſented, their 
names were {et down three or four times, to ſwell 


the number; it any were angry and ſpoke im- 


pertinently, they were ſuppoſed to be out of their 
ſenſes, and incapable of judging. After theſe 


arts were uſed they would fit down gravely to de- 


termine the matter, and FIND, that there was in 
this inſtance a moſt agrerable and harmonious in- 


| vitation. 


It is impoſlible to help ſmiling, - when one re- 


Hens upon the various methods uſed in conduc- 


ing this / buſineſs. Sometimes they could not 
10 a ſingle perſon in a houſe to accept of the 


2 Servant who had been nominated. When this 


happened, they uſed to ſend for all the relations 


of the family, even the moſt diftant couſins, and 


aſk their conſent, which was eaſily obtained, be- 


b cauſe it was nothing to them whether the family 
were well ſerved or ill. When they had obtain- 


ed it, if a complaint was made, they endeavoured 


to prove by very ingenious reaſonings that theſe 


diſtant relations had as good a title to invite a 
Servant 
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ervant as any perſon whatever. Matters how- 
ever drove on very heavily for a while; but in 
order to facilitate them, many gentlemen of e- 
ſtates, who knew not much either about ſervice or 
Servants, procured themſelves to be choſen to the 
office of helpers. Not that they helped to do 
any thing; but getting in to be members of the 
courts of the corporation, they contributed to 
provide Servants in places. By this means many 
were provided with a piece of bread, who had 
been poor ſneaking fellows; and had followed. 
them in their youth, in tal . and o- 
cher diverſions. 

Such was the ſituation of * when my in- 
former went into the country, and, as the caſe 
was very ſingular, the reader may eaſily gueſs 
how much it engaged his attention. He reſided 
chiefly in this Northern province, and, therefore,. 
his remarks were moſtly. confined to what hap- 
pened among them. It would be endleſs to men- 
tion all that he told me, but the principal obſer- 
vations ſhall be communicated. to the world 1 in 
the allowing chapters. 
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CHAP . 
«Of 8. baue Jnprigeiay often be in the n 


of Servants; and the ſentiments f the n 
en nee a i 


HERE i is e in every ſociety, ſome 
radical principle whieh governs and modi- 
Bes th reſt, and gives a tincture to all the mea- 
: tures that are carried on, whatever be their parti- 
_ cular ſubject, or ſeeming intention. In the cake 
before us, the fundamental error appears to have 
been the power of nomination which was given 
to great men. The confequence of this was, an 
(xceſſive impropriety in the appointment of Ser- 
vants to different families. If a poor ordinary 
family wanted a houthold Servant, ſometimes a 
Lord would ſend them a foreign cook out of his 
own kitchen. This fellow would ſpeak ſuch 
minced broken language, that they could not un- 
derſtand him; and the meat he dreſſed for them 
they could. not endure to look upon. When 
they deſired him to provide plain ſolid food, ſuch 
as they had been in uſe to eat, and in ſufficient 
quantity to fill their belies, he would ſerve them 
up a courſe of flimſy diſhes, finely garniſſied, but 
entirely difguiſed, ſo that the poor people could 
not imagine what they contained. If at any time 
they made complaint of this, he triumphed over 
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their clowniſh ignorance and unrefined taſte, and 


would offer to prove, to the ſatisfaction of all 
men of ſenſe, that he perfectly underſtood his art. 
In innumerable ſuch inſtances they went in- 


tirely in the face of common ſenſe, in the choice 


and appointment of Servants. Sometimes, if a 
family wanted a plowman or a gardiner, they 
would ſend them a huntſman, or a running foot - 
man. If a conſiderable merchant wanted a book- 
keeper, they would ſend him a ſtupid ignorant 
fellow who could neither write nor read. For 


this prepoſterous conduct there was no remedy. | 
The great men counted the right of nomination 


as a precious jewel, which no conſideration could 
induce them to part with. And as the power of 
determination, in all diſputed caſes, lay in courts 
compoſed. of Servants; they ſtrenuouſſy ſupported 


the moſt unreafdbnable appointments. This was 


naturally to be expected, becauſe a contrary con- 
duct would have been a ſilent impeachment of 
many of ane, . for their e ſta- 
tions. 

Beſides, it happened ir r this wall, as I . f 
had happened in a former age, many loved to 
nave it ſo. The people of better rank, and thoſe 
who would be thought te be of better rank by an 


unaecountable faſcination, not only approved but 


admired theſe meaſures: To allow families, they 
ſaid, to chooſe Servants for themſelves, would be 


2 ſource of endleſs confuſion; but that the pre- 


ſent was e a ſimple, rational, uniform and 
| 13 | peaceable 


\ 
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method of proceeding. It was a common and 


f ſhionable topick of converſation to deſpiſe the 
folly and impudence of the common people, 
"who had always a ſtrong inclination to chooſe 
their own Servants, and looked with a very evil 
Eye upon thoſe' who" s thus billeted upon them 


aainſt their wills. If any perſon, in a company, 
had but agnißed 1 that he thought this conduct 


inconſiſtent with equity or good policy, he was 


not thought fit to be reaſoned with, but a great 
and loud laugh was immediately raiſed againſt 
him, fothat he was not only put to ſilence, but 
to confuſion. Nay, there were not wanting 
many who affirmed, that no body could be ſin- 
cerely of that opinion, but that it Was only pre- 
tended from baſe and ſiniſter views. 

1 muſt obſerye here, that when my informer 
was on this part of the ſubject, which indeed he 
often reſumed, as what had made a great im- 
prefſion upon his own mind; I could not help 
again diſcovering marks of aftoniſhment. ' I told 
him, T very well knew the abſurdities of which 
the human mind is capable, yet this ſeemed to 


de the moſt incredible of any thing that 1 had 


ever read or heard of; that it ſhould be laughed 
down as a ridiculous notion, that families ought 
to be at liberty to chooſe their own Servants. On 


this he was not a little offended; and ſpeaking. 
Dn fome acrimony, fays, It was to gratify 
your curioſity, fir, that; in this and former 


bs eee F have given an account of my 
k obler- 


i 
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©; obſervations in foreign countries. If you de- 
ſire to hear no more, I ſhall be wholly. ſilent; 
© but give me leave to ſay, that the treatment 
( vhich we travellers meet with when we return 
home, is at once unreaſonable and ungrateful. 

© If we tell you things that are common, you: 
„look upon: tliem as inſipid and trifling z and, 

if we tell you things that are quite new and 
* ſurpriſing, you let us know, with grant good. 
manners, that you do not believe us.“ 

Then after a little pauſe, Pray fir, fays he, 
how many nations are there in Europe, Aſia. 
or Afriea, who-think- themſelves at liberty to. | 
© chooſe their-own-prince, or to bring him to an 
account for oppreſſion or bad government ? 
Truly, ſaid I; I believe not: above five or ſix. 
Well then,” : ſays he; If, perhaps, fifty to one 
of mankind have thought it a ſin or. follx for 
them to chooſe their own maſters, is it modeſt 
in you to ſuſpect my veracity, when I tell you 
of one nation, where it became faſhionable to 
think that they ou ght not to. chuſe their own 
' Servants.” 

But, to come a little cloſer to the point, ſays 
wy are you not a member of the ſelect ſotiety in 
E. — h: I am, and- glory in it as a moſt 
honourable diſtinction. Have you not taken 
* agriculture under your patronage? Undoubted- 
ly; and by what means can we better promote 
the intereſt of the public ? By none, I admit. 
But ſuffer me to proceed * my interroga- 
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© tories. Have you bought any land with the 
© profits of your improvements? Not yet. They 
are but in their infancy, and have coſt me a 
great deal of expence. Are the crops of im- 
« provers generally better than thoſe of other 
people? I cannot fay they are. You ought, 
ſays he, © to have confeſſed that they are com- 
© monly worle ; for, according to my obſervation, 
© the mark of an improver is not to have a good 
© crop, but to be able to give a rational and phi- 
© loſophical account how he came to- have a bad 
© one. But have you not alſo encouraged a man 
to write books and read lectures: upon agricul- 
' 7 who made himſelf a beggar by putting it 
in practice? Perhaps it may be ſo, but he un- 
derſtood the theory. How came you to be- 
„ lieve that he underſtood the theory? Alas! 
* alas ! fir, abſurdities coming into faſhion is not 
© ſo rare a thing at home, as to entitle: you to 
© doubt the truth of my narrative, when I told 
5 you of the miſtakes. and deluſion of a certain 
3 abroad. 
I confeſs I was never more nettled at ma 
thing, than at this unexpected attack upon the 
laudable attempts among us, of late, to improve 
our native country. To compare them with the 
monſtrous conduct of the unpoliſhed American 
people deſcribed in this book, was unſufferable. 
I could not, therefore, let the matter drop, but 
told him, All that you have ſaid, ſir, might 
caſily be anſwered; however, not to ſpend time 
Ne | upon 


upon it at preſent, what do you think of, or 


what have you to ſay againſt. the excellent and 


rational tracts which have been publiſhed by pri- 
vate gentlemen. of fortune among us, upon agri- 
culture ? Do they not contain the cleareſt arith- 
metical calculations, of the profit to ariſe. from 
the method laid down? * I ſay,” anſwered he, 
they are all what the lawyers call felo, de ſe, 

© and 2 inadmiſſible.“ Your reaſon pray. 
« My reaſon! why, truly, I have more reaſons 
than one. In the firſt. place, they always put 
© me in mind of a quack doctor with his catho- 
© licon. - They have but one remedy for all diſ- 
© eaſes. A gentleman happens. to be ſtruck with 
© ſome new theoretical principle, and immediate- 
© ly falls to work, runs down every thing elle, 
© and applies this wonderful. diſcovery to all pur - 

© poſes, all ſoils, and: alt ſeaſons. You know what 
« enthuſiaſts the horſe hoers and pulveriſers are. 
Many of them are clearly of opinion, that dung 
© 1s prejudicial: to ground, as ſerving only to en- 


© gender weeds. I was once quite of this opini- 


© on myſelf, and found no other difficulty in it, 
than how gentlemen and: farmers would get 
quit of their dung, which, not being returned 
to the ground in the way of manure, muſt ſoon 
grow up to an enormous, and at the ſame time, 
moſt nauſcous and offenſive heap. When un- 
der theſe apprehenſions, I: remember to have 

projected a ſcheme to be carried on by ſubſcrip- 

5 tion, which would have proved an effe@ualre-. 
* medy. 
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* medy. The method was, to have plans taken 
of every county, in which the level ſhould be 
marked, then canals to be carried through all 
© the low grounds, and ſmaller ducts drawn from 
© every gentleman and farmer's houſe, terminat- 
ing in theſe canals, which, by the help of a 
collection of rain water at every houſe, would, 
© at certain feaſons of the year, carry away the 
whole dung, and at laſt empty it into the ſea. 
The expence of this ſcheme would, indeed, 
have been very conſiderable; but the great ad- 
© vantages to be reaped from it, I apprehended, 
© would ſoon convince every body of its utility. | 
© Now, however ridiculous ſuch a ſcheme may 
© be, I am fully convinced it would. have been 
put in practice in a certain county, if it had not 
been for the incorrigible obſtinacy of the com- 
mon people. L am alſo of opinion, that it 
© would. have ſucceeded, and that dung would 
have been wholly baniſhed in a ſhort time. 
© This would have happened, not only by the 
© help of the canals, but the crops would have 
© been ſo thin and ſpiritual, that the cattle who 
© fed upon them would have paſſed. very little of 
© a groſs or excremental nature. 
I ſhall not trouble you, continued he, at this 
* time, with any more of my reaſons but one. It 
* ſeems highly incredible that, if the new ſchemes 
of agriculture were fo profitable as their authors 
25 out, they would be ſo generous as to dif- 
cover them gratis to the publick, ang. even 
5 « preſs 
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© preſs the ſaid publick to accept of them. It is 
more probable they would keep them as a ſe- 

© cret in their own families, till their excellence | 
® were diſcovered by their viſible effects. I 
© know a manufacturing town, where, if any man 
falls upon a method of working, or a fabrick 
<0 goods, that is likely to bring a good profit, 
he is ſo far from preſſing it upon his neigh- 
bours, that he uſes every poſlible precaution to 
keep it to himſelf. On the other hand, his 
neighbours are as inquiſitive as he is ſecret ; and 
commonly- both diſcover and imitate it in a 
very little time. There is a diſpoſition in man- 
kind to reſiſt what is forced upon them, and to 
leave no method uneſſayed to come' at what is 
induſtriouſly placed out of their reach. 
© I would, therefore, humbly ee it 
to all improvers, to give over talking upon the 
ſubject, and to fall heartily about putting their 
rules in practice; and, IJ can promiſe them, ö 
that, if they be ſucceſsful, it will not be long 
before :they will be quite common. Or, let | | 
every perſon -who diſcovers a noſtrum in agri- 
culture, apply to the government for a patent 
that no body may be ſuffered to uſe it except 
himſelf, and thoſe who ſhall pay him ſufficient- 
ly for the ingenuity of his invention. I can aſ- | 
ſure you, fir, that if I had ſaid to the people | 
whom [I left a few years ago, that I knew a 
nation, where it was common for benevolent 
perſons to point out to them plain, eaſy, cheap 
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© and certain methods of growing rich, but they 
© would not be perſuaded to uſe them, I wonld, 
© have had the ſame compliment paid me, which 
© you were pleaſed to pay me ſome time 90, that 
J was taking the privilege of a traveller“ 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with lying bow 
far I was convinced by this reaſoning, only it 
made me reſolve to be entirely filent, as to any 
further particulars I ſhould learn concerning the 
corporation of Servants, how - ſtrange and unac- 
countable ſoever they might be. Having, there- 
fore, brought this unavoidable fe to 2 
cloſe, we 1 with wo hiſtory. | * 
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Gr cat partiality i in the trial f 3 Pr uncer- 
rainy in the n . 7 them. * 
I the reader 1 WO was d in che 

preceding chapter, it is probable he will be 
furpriſed, that the corporation, with the powers 
given them, did not, for their own credit, look _ 
better into the qualifications of Servants. Since 
it was in their power to licenſe them or not, it 
may be ſuppoſed they would take effectual care, 
that no inſufficient perſon ſhould be admitted. 
But it is to be obſerved, that ſo ſoon as the 
method of fixing Servants, upon the nomination 
of Lords or great men, came to be again in uſe, 
the trial of their ſufficiency.” turned to a mere 
farce. There might be ſome degree of integrity 
found in one court; but, in ſuch a caſe, the can- 
didate had nothing to do but apply to another, 
where he would find, perhaps, a ſet of raſcally 
fellows who were aſhamed of nothing. To what 
a degree of boldneſs they ventured to proceed, 
may be ſeen from the following account of what 
 tterally happened. 

A certain court was going upon the examina- 
tion of a young man, who defired to have a cer- 
tificate that he was fully accompliſhed as a Ser- 
vant, and particularly well ſkilled in the cultiva- 

6 tion 
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tion of land. A prave and antient member aſked 
him, Pray, fir, what is the beſt way of plowing 
hard ſtiff land? ZXnſ. By running a wheel-barrow 
over it. The examinator was highly offended 
with the abſurdity of the anſwer, and ſhewed 
plainly in his countenance a mixture of ſurprize 
and indignation. But another member of court, 
being of a meek and gentle temper, and a great 
enemy to ſeverity, thought proper to interpoſe. 
He ſays to his brother, my dear ſir, the young 
man is modeſt and baſhful, which in itſelf is a 
moſt amiable diſpoſition, tho' it hinders him 
from anſwering ſo diſtinctly, as were to be wiſh- 
ed. Then, turning to the candidate, he ſays, I 
dare fay, fir, you know well enough that a wheel- 
barrow cannot plew land, becauſe it will not en- 
ter into the foil, nor open it ſufficiently. Muft 
Not hard ſtiff land be-broken.-and pulveriſed, in 
order to make it fruitful ? Anſ. Yes, ſir. 

Then the firſt reſumed his examination. Now, 
pray ſir, Can you tell me how deep land ought to 
be plowed when it is well done? He, tho' quite 
ignorant of the ſubject, being naturally a man of 
mettle and acuteneſs, imagined, from what he 
had heard, that the deeper the better, and im- 
mediately anſwered, ſix yards. On this his ex- 
aminator fell into a violent paſſion, and ſaid, How 
have you the impudence, ſir, to aſk us to inſtal 
you as a plowman, when you know nothing of 
the matter? Was there ever ſuch a thing heard 
or ſeen, ſince the beginning of the world, as 

| plowing 
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plowing land ſix yards deep? Or what concep- 
tion could you have, in your own mind, of the 


poſſibility of the thing? You ought to have a 
ſentence paſſed againſt you, wholly 1 W n 


you for any place in this country. _ 
The noble and generous ſpirit of the ke 5 
was rouſed by this ſevere treatment, ſo, he re- 
plied; Pray ſir, do you imagine that, in this im- 
proved age, the ſervants of the eſtabliſhed corpo- 
ration are brought up to a thorough knowledge 
of the ſeveral branches of buſmeſs, for which the 
ſalaries are appointed? For my own particular, 


you ought not to be ſurprized that I could not. 


tell you how land ſhould be plowed, for I never 
ſaw a plough in my life. How, when, where 
and by whom were you educated then? ſays the 


other in amaze; Anf. I ſerved an apprenticeſhip- 


in a toy ſhop. Very well ſays. the examinator, 
bleſſed, precious, happy, improved times ! I have 


no more to add, I give up the examination to 


any body that pleaſes. 
When this diſcontented zealot bad 3 the 
diſcourſe, ſume other moderate men aſked him a 


few polite and faſhionable queſtions, ſuch as, 


what is the genteeleſt lining for a red coat? In 


what manner ſhould you preſent a. glaſs of wine 
to a lord, and how to a farmer? Whether is 
hunting or fiſhing the pleaſanteſt diverſion ? 


Whether ſhould the Servants or-the children of a 
family have the beſt lodging, diet: &c.? After a 


tw minutes had been ſpent in this manner, it 
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was carried by a great majority that he had an- 
ſwered extremely well, and was, in every re- 
ſpect, a moſt accompliſhed Servant. 

It was uſual for the Servants to carry certifi- 
cates with them, from the inferior courts of the 
corporation, wherever they went; but if any 
man had truſted to theſe certificates, he would 
have found himſelf miſerably miſtaxen. They 
had taken up a principle, that a man might at- 
teſt any thing to be true, which he did not know | 
to be falſe. On this principle, for a proper con- 
ſideration, a vagrant fellow, of whom they knew 
little or nothing, would eaſily obtain a certificate, 
declaring him to be a compleat Servant for.every 
branch of buſineſs, and in particular, an admir- 
able cook, gardiner, or whatever elſe he himſelf 
deſired to be ſpecified. It, upon trial, he was 
found totally deficient in any of the branches 
mentioned, and complaint was-made to the court 
who certified for him, they thought they were 
fully excuſed if they could ſay that, upan their 
honour, they knew nothing about him, and were 
wholly ignorant whether he was a good Servant 
or a bad. On all ſuch occaſions they uſed to 
launch out in praiſe of charity, and alledge, that 
every man had a right to another's good word, 
as far as it would go, unleſs he had forfeited it 
by ſome particular and known miſdemeanor. 
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OWEVER RS RE the corruption. Was, the 
reader is not to imagine that all Servants 

were of the fame character, or behaved in the 
ſame manner. There were ſtill ſome, here and 
there, who acted in a manner ſuitable to their 
ſtation, who minded their buſineſs, who loved 
their maſters, and were beloved by them. Theſe 
made as great a ſtruggle as they could to keep 
matters right in the meetings of the corporation, 
tho', commonly, with very indifferent ſucceſs. 
The oppoſite principles and conduct of the two 
ſorts may 'be "RO from. the eee Parti- | 
culars.. 
They: difftred, 7 jito heh; in their very profeſ⸗ 
fon and manner of ſpeaking. The modern 
faſhionable party: affirmed, that courage and 
ſelf- ſuffieieney ought to be the leading character 
of a Servant. That he ought always to be ſpeak- 
ing in praiſe of his own deeds: That he ought 
never to allow of any error or miſtake in his he- 
haviour: but, on the contrary, to infiſt that he 
deſerved the higheſt: approbation. Who is obli- 
ged, ſaid they, to ſpeak well of a man who 
= ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks ll of himſelf ?? Can there be any thing 
more puſillanimous, than for a ſervant to be al- 
ways confeſſing ma he cart do vey little to any 
bee. 31050 
On the other hand, YT FRET) fort of Ser- 
vants declared, that they thought pride and con- 
fidence were in themſelves hateful, and quite in- 
tolerable in Servants: That they ſhould not make 
High pretenſions, leſt they ſhould be brought but 
to the greater ſhame z that they ſhould; acknow- 
ledge the great imperfeRtion of every thing they 
did; and expect to be rewarded, not for the 
woerth or value of their ſervice, but from the 
ae e and indulgence of their maſters. 
lt was curious to obſerve the different effects 
of theſe principles. Thoſe who ſpoke in the 
| higheſt terms of their own qualifications were 
always. the moſt negligent and the moſt unfaith- 
ful: They grudged every thing they did, and 
Hid hold of innumerable pretences for ſhortening 
their hours of labour, and procuring days of re- 
laxation. Hf, at any time, one of them had done 
_ piece of work in a tolerable manner he could 
hardly be brought to C any more for two days; 
but was wholly taken up in admiring his on in- 
genuity, and commending it to all who. would 
take the pains to liſten to him. On the contrary, 
Th humble and ſelf-denied were always buſy; 
applied themſelves to their duty with the utmoſt 
care and affiduity, and thought they could never 
do enough. They never once called in queſtion 
the 
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the hours of labour, but conſidered the neceſſity 
of the family, or the importance of the work they 


were engaged in. When any body happened to 


commend one of them for his dihgence, he in- 
treated them to forbear ſuch diſcourſe, for he 
was very ſenſible he had not done the thoufandth 
part of what he ought to have done. 

Men came to be ſo ſenſible of the different ef- 


fects of theſe principles, that almoſt every family 


earneſtly wiſhed to have Servants of the felf-de- 


nying character, and perfectly hated the other. If 


they entered into converſation with an unknown 


Servant, they were particularly attentive to the 


ſtrain of his diſcourſe, and, though he were upon 


his guard, would with great ſagacity penetrate 


his ſentiments. But, alas! this ſerved very little 
purpoſe; for, if he had intereſt to procure a writ 
of nomination, they were obliged to receive him, 
and then being fixed in the ſaddle, he made a 
full diſcovery both of his principles and practice. 
Nothing was more remarkable than the ranco- 
rous hatred which the ſelf-ſufficient bore to the 


humble Servants; ef] pecially ſuch as ſhowed the 
moſt remarkable diligence in their work. They 


ſpread ſlanders againſt them without number. 
They uſed to go about with indefati gable dili- 


ence, among the great. men, and nominators to 
the eſtabliſhed-ſalaries, to exaſperate their minds 
againſt them, and prevent their ſettlement or 
promotion. They repreſented them as a ſet of 


Poor, ſilly, ſneaking, ſpiritleſs fellows, who, for 


NO 
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no other end than to throw an odium on the 
more free and generous livers, would work long- 
er than uſual. For the ſame reaſon, it was pre- 
tended, that, when the reſt were at their paſtime 
running, jumping, or cudgel playing, then to be 
ſure, theſe hypocrites would be driving a ſtake, 
or pruning a tree about a farm, or picking weeds 
from a garden or field of corn. They repreſented 
them, alſo, (which was indeed partly true,) as 
acquiring a ſtiff ruſtick air, by often ſtooping, 
and habitual application to their work. 
Neither were they wanting in executing their 5 

revenge againſt their enemies themſelves, when- 
ever an opportunity offered. If two or three of 
the looſer ſort met, by chance, one of the induſ- 
trious in a ſolitary place, or going of an errand, 
they cunningly ſolicited him to join with them 
in ſome diverſion, for example, blind man ';-buft, 
or any other. If he complied, they all conſpired 
againſt him, and drubbed him heartily; and, af-- 
ter they had done ſo, one was immediately diſ- 
patched to inform againſt him and let the family 
he belonged to know how he had been ſpending 
His time, ſo that he was no better than his neigh- 
bours. Whenever they diſcovered a Servant in 
a field after the uſual time of labour, they would 
get behind the hedges and pelt him unmercifully 
with ſtones, ſo that he returned home, not only 
fatigued with his work, but ſeverely: ann 
with the mathe lad meocived. Neat 
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Such was not only the conduct of individuals, 
but the very ſame ſpirit prevailed in the meetings 
of the corporation, from the loweſt to the high- 
eſt. None met with fo ſevere treatment from 
them as honeſt induſtrious ſervants, who were 
beloved in the families where they were placed ; 
neither was there any crime ſo heinous as being 
more diligent than the generality of other Ser- 
vants. If any family accuſed a ſervant of pilfer- 
ing, negligence, drunkenneſs, or wantonneſs a- 
mong the maids, theſe were all human infirmities, 
no way atrocious in their nature. They were 
alſo hard to be aſcertained; ſo that it was almoſt 
impoſſible to bring a proof of the facts to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the court. But, if one happened 
to be accuſed of doing any uncommon ſervice to 
the family at their deſire, or working when 
others were allowed to play, this was high trea- 
ſon againſt the conſtitution; and he was con- 
demned without mercy, and ſometimes without 
hearing. 

But, of all the crimes of this ſort, the at 
unpardonable was whatever -tended to impeach 
the wiſdom, or weaken the authority of the an- 
nual meetings of the corporation. When an in- 
ferior court was ordered to introduce a ſervant 
into a family who had refuſed to receive him, 
ſometimes a member or two would humbly re- 
preſent, that the terms of the oath appeared te 
them abſurd and profane, in that inſtance, and 
beg to be excuſed. Whenever this happened, 

they 
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they were dragged as delinquents to the bar, ra- 
ted and abuſed, ftript and branded, declared in- 
famous, and incapable even of repentance. It 
was many times affirmed in the general meeting, 
that no man could be guilty of a crime which ſo 
much as approached in guilt to that of diſparag- 
ing the authority of the corporation of Servants. 

I muſt take this opportunity of acquainting the 
reader with a ſtory that happened a few years be- 
fore my informer left the country. One of the 
Servants, who was a great oppoſer of the prevail - 
ing meaſures, finding his brethren to be deaf to 
ſerious reaſoning, fell upon a ſingular device. 
Being poſſeſt of a vein of humour, and knowing 
a little of the art of painting, he drew a picture 
of the droll or ludicrous kind, in which, by ænig- 
matical characters, he repreſented the various im- 
poſitions of the Servants in general. He alſo 
took off the likeneſſes of the principal and moſt 
active leaders of the corporation, and put them in 
the moſt comical poſtures imaginable. Here was 
to be ſeen a fellow capering and dancing in a gar- 
den all full of weeds, and his inſtruments lying 
beſide him, quite grown over with ruſt—Anoth- 
er carrying a baſket over his arm, with the fign- 
of a pine apple in his hand, and a paſſenger, on 
| examining the contents, finds nothing but ſtink-- 
ing fiſh, and ſtops his noſe A great bloated fel - 
low, ſwelled like a tun, challenging the whole 
country to run a race with him Another hurry- 
ing away a girl into a corner, and covering her with 
his. 
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his frock.—Theſe, and many others, he drew in 
ſuch a manner, as clearly to expole their Knavery 
and oſtentation. 

This picture was ſtuck up, in the night-time, 
near a publick road leading to a great town. As 
the perſons were all very well known, it is not to 
be imagined what entertainment ft afforded to 

the people. No body could look upon it without 
laughing: and, when ever any of the Servants, 
honoured with a place in it, were ſeen upon'the 
ſtreets, the boys gathered about them in crowds, 
and, to their unſpeakable mortification, mi- 
micked the poſtures in which they had been re- 
preſented. Copies in miniature were taken of 
this performance, and: kept in many families : ſo 
that, whenever the Servants were in ill humour 

they would pull out the drau ght, and hold it in 
their eye. 
_ - The fury and reſentment of the Servants, on 
the publication of this piece, is not to be conceiv- 
ed. The author had done it with ſo much cau- 
tion and ſecrecy, that they could not get him le- 
gally convicted. However, they either diſcover- 
ed, or at leaſt thought they had diſcovered, who 
he was, and employed themſelves night and day, 
in deviſing methods of revenge. Above all, that 
unlucky fellow, who had been repreſented follow- 
ing the girl, was ſo tranſported with rage, that he 
ſcarce ever returned to his right ſenſes. He had 
been ſomething of a draughtſman himſelf, ſo he 
{et about making a Owe! in ridicule of the induſ- 


trious 
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trious ſervants; but, either the thing itſelf was 
ſo difficult, or he 8 with ſo much rage 
and trepidation, that it was à perfect caricatura, 
and his friends prevailed with him to ſuppreſs it. 
The poor author, in the mean time, was oblig- 
ed to de conſtantly upon his guard, as there was 
always a ſet of deſperadoes lying in wait for him, 
armed with clubs, and fully determined to beat 
his brains out, if they could catch him in a pros 
per place. In the mean time, they all agreed in 
telling lies upon him without ceaſing. They af- 
firmed, that no body but a complete raſcal could 
be capable of ſuch a performance ; that to betray 
Servants to their maſters was, at any rate, a ma- 
licious trick; but, that for. a Servant to laugh at 
his fellow Servants, and ſet other people a laugh- 
ing at them too, was the cleareſt demonſtration 
of a depraved heart. It was ten years aſter the 
fact was committed, that my informer left the 
country; and he declared that their reſentment 
had not abated in the leaſt; degree: a cixcum- 
ſtance which I obſerved, had made a deep im- 
4 eſſion upon his mind; ſo that he would often 
ſay, From the fury of an enraged. Servant, good 
Lord deliver me. He alſo told me, that he was 
convinced by ths example, that wit and hu- 
mour was a talent unſpeakably prejudicial to the 
poſſeſſorʒ and therefore, if ever he had a child, 
and obſerved in him the leaſt turn that way, he 
would apply himſelf with the amen n 
to eradicate. it as a vice. % de I 
2 | CHAP. 
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The a lr 78 Servants in 58 awork; A curi- 
ous debate" in a certdin fun, which 1 3 in no- 
' vs Af 


'T will bs mo Need, from what has been 
ſaid above, that the greateſt part of the Ser- 
vants were exceſſively negligent. They ſeemed 
to have two great objects conſtantly in view, and 
to carry them on hand in hand; the increaſe of 
their wages, and the diminution of their labour. 
The truth is, however ſtrange it may ſeem, theſe 
always bore an exact proportion to one another. 
Whenever a Servant got more wages ſettled upon 
him, he looked upon it as a conſequence, that he 
ſhould be more ſlothful than before. In the 
mean time, it was remarkable what ingenious and. 
plauſible reaſonings they always fell upon to juſti- 
fy their condu&t. © On this ſubject particularly 
they would fay, © Whit is well done is ſoon done. 
A ſmall piece” of work, executed as it ought to 
be, is better than marring a pres ded; Which 43s 
worſe than idleneſs . 
Inſtead of any otlier general vedakks „ I ſhall 
entertain the reader with à curious example of 
their ingenuity, in deviſing excuſes for their own © 
neglect. This happened in the family of a great 
man, about three years after the publication of 
a 3 the 
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the ænigmatical picture, and plainly ſhowed that 
tho' the reproof had enraged them, it had con- 
tributed n6thing to reform them. One morning, 
almoſt the whole Servants of this family were 
gathered together in a large hall, to conſider 
what work it would be proper for them to fall a- 
bout that day. A Servant who, indeed, was not 
very well looked upon, as inclining a little to the 
| ſober induſtrious kind, complained, that there 
had been for a long time an intolerable negligence 
An keeping the fences, and excluding ſtraying or 
ſtrange cattle from their maſter's grounds. He 
therefore propoſed, that they ſhould immediately 
go in a body, drive out all the ſtrange cattle, 
without exception, that were in the incloſures, 
and mend up the fences, which were now in ſo 
ſorry a condition. He told them, that there were 
many ſt:ange cattle paſturing where they ought 
not to be; particularly, that he himſelf, not an 
hour before, had ſeen a large bull, with a thick 
neck, and dull heavy eyes, but broad ſhoulders, 
firm joints, and a lank belly, which made him fit 
for jumping. On this a diſpute aroſe, of which 
the reader may take the following juſt and faith- 
ful account. 

One obſerved, that he could not agree. to the 
motion, which proceeded from a perſon no way 
remarkable for a good temper. If our brother 
© would look a little more at home, ſays he, per- 
© haps he would find leſs reaſon for theſe ſnarling 
complaints for the negligence of others. The 
* propoſal 
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propofal is unkind and unbenevolent. There 
{ſhould be great forbearence uſed in every fami- 
ly toward their neighbours. No doubt there 

have been, and there will be, treſpaſſes upon 
both ſides; and therefore, 1 am humbly of 
opinion, that no notice ſhould be taken of 1 it 
at all.” 

A ſecond then tiles up, and ſpeaks to the fol= 
W effect. If 1 thought that any good 

* woul follow upon what is now propoſed, I 
ſhould readily agree to it. L am perhaps as 
much attached to my maſter's intereſt as the 
perſon who mate this motion, notwithſtanding. 
all his fine profeſſions; but I am perſuaded it 
would be altogether in vain. There is a ſtrange- 
diſpoſition, in beaſts of all kinds, to break in- 
to thoſe places from which there is any attempt 
to keep them out; it would therefore only in- 

creaſe the evil it pretends to remedy. All per- 

ſecution, we know, helps the cauſe of the per- 
ſecuted; ſo that ſuppoſing. one has made an 
encroachinent at this time, if he were driven 

out, we may depend upon it, he would im- 

mediately return with one” more at his 

heels.” 

A third made a very «fa age and learned 2 Terran 
en. Take notice, ſays he, what you are about 
© to do. There is more di Miculty in it than you 
5 * apprehend, ' Is there not a very great ſimilarity 
© in colour, ſhape and ſize, between our maſter's 
cattle and his neighbour's ? It would oblige us to 

| Hh 2 „ 


* * a «= 
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a very ſtrict and particular examination before 
ve could determine the point. This would 
create ſuch difference of opinion, ſuch zcal and 
keenneſs in every one to ſupport his own fen- 
© timents, that we might ſpend the while time 
of our ſervice before we could come to any con- 
© dufion. I acknowledge it is a fixed - prize) le, 
© that every beaſt ſhould be kept ority on his 
© own maſter” 5 grounds; but, T Hope ou will be- 
«ſenſible, it is only a ſpeculative © Ge Which 
beaſt belongs to one maſter, and Which tb a- 
. © nother. On this ſubject, wiſe and good Ser- 
© Fants have differed in all: ages, 2 and will aer 
* to the end of the world? ocean | 3507 eifd. 10 


"> cannot "hell beg against the 8 br a 
© Tcaſon that no body has yet ta taken notice 0. 1 
den aſſure you, from fi certam knõowedge, it 

ee would give great pleaſure to tlie ſirange"eattle 

ba. thernfelocs, and, in Particular to the beft who 
ſcemb to Put gives occaſtoft to the prefer de- 

"© ate® 'Fle* Has d Caft fätisfaction in beißge g zed 
upon and Wondefed at t, Which wöüiid beothe 
N bein confetfü quetice of na an Beſides, 

© he is 1 with an inwveteräte Itech, ich 

Dl he Hic att "nfinſte"pleatiie Ir Peing driven 

HrougH tub gaße BE Hedges, ard Beirky ferubbed 
at clawe@'by the therns in' the päffage“ 

K Hftk fich e Tam furprizet to fee Ie much 
* time & ſpent upon this hfaſions! 'propofalin® The 
*© fathor of it ſeems to have forgot a fundamental 

© ay 
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© law of, the. Corporation, that no Seryant ſhould 
« meddle with, the affairs of another fainily, or 
pretend to take. the; inſpeRian/or; government 
« of any beaſts, but ſuch, as belong; to his own. 
* aiSfter BOMs.: be, this, is manifeſtly the 
«caſein the proſent inſtance; nay, it is even 
implied in the propoſal itſelf, Which! 8, there- 
i fore, quite irregular and incompetent, If that 
bull does not belong to us, let his own maſter 
© ſend; for, him when he pleaſes ; we haye, not- 
ing to do Mich. him. : hh us mind, our own. . 
7, ie a 
Then roſe a 1 of antient t. ſtanding, nat 
of his teeth having been loſt by old age, who 
bore a particular mark of his maſter's favour. He 
was remarkable for: making long ſ ſpeeches, of 
which it was difficult to comprehend the mean- 
ing. After ſpeaking about half an hour, quite 
unintelligibly, he concluded thus. Brethren, 
J do not deny, that ſuch a propoſal as this 
might have done very well in former times, 
yhen the fences were, almoſt. entire, and the 
* offending ſtrangers very few; hut, at preſent, 
* it is quite romantick and impoſſible. Will any 
man ſerivuſiy pr retend, at this time of day, Aus 
© the hedges are almoſt wholly broken down, an 
© ſo many encroachments; on every, hand, to 2 
firm, that none onght to continue in the in- 
« doſes. bot ſuch 8 trug belong to qur maſter. 
* Fan his fields would. make. a very de- 
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* ſolate appearance, for there would be few left 

behind. 44H 2 

Laſt of all, one > tas them in a few words, 
that the debate was altogether idle; that there 
was a miſtake vat the very bottorn oh) the affair: 
for; by the beſt information he could procure, 
the beaſt in queſtion was not a bull, but an bx. 

Jo ſum up the matter, one or other of theſe 
-- vations amd contradictory reafonrprevailed po 
à great majority! to come to this reſolution, tha 
it was not prudent nor expedient, at this time; to 
agree to the propoſal; and, therefore, the in- 
truders in general fhould be winked at, and that 
beaſt im particuhar, whether he were bulb or d 
ſhould eentinue were he was 
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of tze ambitium and covetoufrieſs. of the 3 aud 
>thowaridee1gnctbdder: they Fell upon to gratify theis 
1 Hod g on 2 noiftoup mn nd 3115 
tot: to 480 10 ngen 5810 I mit O!! 
HAVE obſerved: bafbrey ee in 
this province was framed: with great care, and 
ſeemed particularly calculated to prevent amdi - 
tion and love of pre- eminence. For this reaſon, 
they eſtabliſhed a parity among the Servants, and 
vent the introduction of overſeers and archovers: 
ſeers. By this time, however, the Servants had 
not only degenerated in point of fidelity and 
diligence, but had made great encroachments up- 
on the conſtitution itſelf. They had a prodigious 
hankering after the high-ſounding titles, and im- 
menſe revenues, which were given to Servants 
in the neighbouring province. It grieved them 
to hear, and ſometimes, when ſent upon buſineſs 
to that country, to ſee, that ſome of the over- 
ſeers lived in ſplendid palaces, and were carried 
about in chariots, while they themſelves were 
{till obliged to wear the dreſs of Servants, and 
generally to walk a-foot. 
| Gladly would they have introduced theſe offices 
in their own province; but the great men, who 
had hitherto aſſiſted them, dreaded the expence, 
and 
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A bid not agreè to it. Tlley ere, therefore, 
Ubligec te proceed exationſ}y- and, gratusliyn In 
fon fe.) 3nliithees they made it appear, that one 
Servant might be introduced in bud different 
Families, and emey both the falaries. As to the 
work, they might be ſomerimes in the one, and 
ſoméetimes f in the other; or; if one ot them was a 
. family of ſmall conſecqente, they might do Well 
enough without any Ser vartt at all. They begged, 
in the moſt abfect manner, of the governor of the 
province, that a fmall number of ſalaries might 
be appointed, without' any office annexed to them, 
by way of gratuities; for the encouragement of 
good Servants. This was done; and there fol- 
lowed a terrible competition for obtaining them, 
which produced a moſt malignant hatred between 
_ thoſe who were TREE: and. thoſe. who were 
=_ 5 
The eadtr ly perhaps? imagine, that the hope 
of meriting theſe falaries would excite them to 
vie with one another, in doing che buſineſs of the 
| families where they ſerved/! Tt was quir-thercon- 
trary. They triecl every method of advantement 
but ab ent ; or; if any did trydt in 'that way, 
"they were ſure to be. diſappoiited. Soine of thein 
"uſe the old Wray of Battery, Which had abways'a- 
very 7 great effect Some becaineipoliticatitooks, 
Ipies, and informers to che prevailing party at 
E bet. Borde Were not aſhaimed t become pimps 
[and andars't6 great men, and even ſometimes to 
"att end them in their nocturnal expedlitions. 
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Some endeavaureil to aner e rope 
ble for feats and atchievements quite aut of | 
way of their-own buſineſs. One 7 8 
ample, would make a, windmill; of curious ſtruc- 
ture, and put it upon the top of the houſe, where 
he lived. The conſequenee of this was, that paſ- 
ſengers going that way, after ſtanding ſtill and 
admiring! it a little, would aſk any perſpn; they 
ſaw near, who had dome. it. The anſwer; imme- 
diately followed, 'The,, ſervant who Hyss 
here, is a moſt ingenious fellow, as ever w:5 
© ſeen.” Thus was his fame ſpread abroad 5 and 
JOE came: to the ears of the people abo7s. 
1 cannot bhclp particularly mentioning. ons wh © 
was the: moſt ſuceeſsful of all that had gone de- 
fore him, who was alive when my informer lelt 
the country, and prdbably may be alive a« this 
very time. The method he fell upon, was tel - 
ling wonderful: ſtories of the, heroic. actions of 
that people's predeceſſors, a ſubject; of which. they 
were enthuſtaſtically fond. He had acquired a 
very: great knack of ſtory- telling, and could deſ- 
cribe things fo to the life, both. by word and geſ- 
ture, that every body was delighted to hear him. 
He immediately, gave over alli work in the family 
to which he belonged : and When they, civilly 
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put him in mind of his neglect, he told ep 
they might go about. their bulinefs, for they wer 

a pack ef {editions ſcoundrels, altogether bel 
bis notice. He was a fellow of uncommon, abi- 
15 3 and no leſs remarkable for enterpriſe and 
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reſolution. He carried on his ſchemes ; procur- 
ed for himſelf one ſalary after another; and did 
not fail to laugh at the ſimplicity of thoſe who 
beſtowed them, ſaying among his intimate com- 
panions, He bleſſed God that mankind were ſo 
< eafily deceived, by the formal countenance of a 
Servant. 

The ſupernumerary ſalaries, however, were ſo 
few, that they were ſoon exhauſted, and did lit- 
tle elſe, indeed, than excite a hungering and 
thriſting after more. To remedy this, they tell 
upon a method of gratifying the vanity of thoſe 
whoſe pockets they could not fill. A title was 
invented, which, (like the honorary rewards of the 
ancients in this part of the world) they ſaid, 
would ſerve to diſtinguiſh illaftrious merit, and 
raiſe a happy emulation. The title was, Maſter 
of Service; and the directors of the ſchools or 
places of exerciſe were appointed to beſtow it, 
according to the ſkill and proficiency, of the 
candidates. Immediately applications came in 
from all quarters, and it was dealt about very li- 
berally, and, if poſſible, even more abſurdly than 
the ſalaries had been before. There was hard- 
ly an inſtance of its being beſtowed for real 
knowledge or uſeful induſtry: but for ſome 
whimſical. qualification of a different kind. If a 
man had invented a new dance or ſong, or collec- 
ted a whole barrel of ſalted butter flies in one ſum- 
mer, or made a gold chain for binding a flea to 
0 0s; he was inſtantly created a Maſter of Service. 
FEY at 
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Of the ſentiments of the people concerning” the Servants 
and their manner of treating them. © 


7 5 HE reader may probably be wondering in 


himſelf, how the people behaved in theſe 
circumſtances, and what became of their affairs, 
He may be ready to think, that their patience 
muſt be by this time nearly exhauſted, and ſome 
terrible revolution at hand. The truth is, the 
patience of many of them had been at an end for 
many years; but, being divided among them- 
ſelves, their influence was not ſufficient to pro- 


duce a general change. It is impoſſible to men- 


tion all the effects which the conduct of the Ser- 


vants had upon the people; but it will be worth 


while to take particular notice of two claſſes of 

men, and their behaviour upon the ſubject. 
One ſet of people roſe among them, whoſe ſen- 

timents and conduct were as ſingular and extra- 


ordinary, as any thing recorded in this book. 


They were men who made high pretenfions to 


reaſon and penetration, and gave themſelves much 
to abſtract reflections upon the nature of things. 
They were of opinion, that all the wiſdom of the 


nation centered in themſelves z and that all the 
reſt were downright fools or madmen. How- 
ever, entering upon their ſpeculations with ſuch 

an 
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an overweening conceit of themſelves, their boaſ- 
ted reaſon firſt led them into 3 Res. , and 
at laſt fairly turned their heads. : 
It was their cuſtom to ſearch into hiſtory, and 
particularly into the hiftory of the Servants. 
There they found, that, in every age, there had 
been a great deal of knavery among the Servants. 
All the inſtances of this fort they uſed to collect, 
_ publiſh, and compare with the conduct of the 
Servants in their own times; which they expoſ- 
ed with the greateſt ſeverity. At laſt, by long 
dwelling upon this ſubject, they came to be of 
opinion, that there ought to be no ſuch thing in 
nature as a Servant; that they never had done 
any thing but harm; and that the world would 
be much better without them. Sometimes ſober- 
minded people attempted-to ſet them to rights, 
and alledged, that, tho' the dithoneſt had always 
been too numerous as well as noiſy, yet ſtill 
there were ſome of great worth and uſefulneſs; 
nay, that fociety, in the nature of things, could 
not ſubſift without perſons in lower ſtations, to 
ſerve and accommodate thoſe in higher. This 
was ſo far from having an effect upon them, that 
they became always more poſitive upon contra- 
dition, and ſcarce ever failed to advance opini- 
ons ſtill more wild and romantic than before. In- 
ſtead of yielding that Servants were neceſſary in 
ſociety, they affirmed, that it was not only de- 
firable, but extremely poſſible, to have a whole 
nation 
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nation of lords, without one perſon among them 
of inferior degree. | 

They affirmed, that excepting Servants, all o- 
ther men were by nature wiſe, honeſt, and ac- 


tive; fully ſufficient for their own happineſs; and 


that they would have been quite virtuous and 
happy, without any exception, if they had not 
been blindfolded and deceived by the Servants. 


To this race, whom they uſed often in a fit of 


raving, to curſe in a moſt dreadful manner, they 
imputed all the envy, malice, oppreſſion, covet- 
ouſneſs, fraud, rapine, and bloodſhed that ever 
had happened ſince the beginning of the world. 
In ſupport of their ſcheme, they made learned 
_ diſquiſitions on nature, and the firſt cauſe of all 
things. They ſhewed that nature was, and muſt 
be wiſe and good in all her productions; 1 and, 

therefore, that man muſt needs be free from 
every thing that is evil, and his original conſti- 
tution perfectly juſt and ſound. All the diſorders 
that were to be ſeen in ſociety were eaſily ac- 
counted for, from the hellifi machinations of 
the Servants. In the mean time, it was obvious, 
that the Servants were the product of nature too; 
and according to the ſame reaſoning, muſt have 
been of as gentle and tractable diſpoſitions, and 
in all reſpects as faultleſs as their maiters. This 


manifeſt difficulty in their own ſcheme, however 


unaccountable 1t may appear, they never once re- 


flected upon, nor by conſequence attempted to 
reſolve. 


8 Sometimes 
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Sometimes they were preſſed with the n eceſlity 
of Servants to cultivate the ground, which, it 
neglected, it was plain, would grow over with 
briars and thorns, and every noxious weed. Here 
they immediately recurred to their old argument, 
the excellency of nature's productions; and, up- 
on the ſtrength-of it, preſumed abſolutely to de- 
ny the fact. They ſaid, were the earth only left 
to itſelf, it would produce nothing but what was 
uſeful and falutary, and that in great abundance, 
for the ſupport of its inhabitants; that all the 
pretended cultivation of it by the Servants was 
but ſpoiling it; and that they themſelves had 
{owed the ſeeds of every hurtful or unneceſſary 
plant. It was to no purpole to mention to them, 
either the vaſt tracts of uncultivated ground, or 
the deſolate condition of a neglected field; all 
this, they pretended, aroſe from a certain ſym- 
pathy in the ſeveral parts of the earth one with 
another, and from poiſonous yapours eaſily car- 
ried by the wind, from the places where Servants 
had been at work, In ſhort, they ſometimes 
projected a ſcheme for a new ſettlement where 
no Servants ſhould be admitted; and where they 
| Hoped, in a little time, every man would be as 
wiſe as a philoſopher, as rich as a merchant, and 
as magnificent as a king. 

After all, the perfection of their abfurdity ap- 
peared in the following circumſtance. Though 
it was plain, to any perſon of reflexion, that their 
delirium took its riſe from the tricks and muſbes 
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haviour of bad Servants, yet they had the moſt” 
rooted and inveterate antipathy at thoſe that 

were good. The reaſon, probably was, that the 

diigence and uſefulneſs of this laſt fort ſtood di- 

rectly in the way of- their ſcheme, and prevented 
the reſt of the nation from being of their opinion. 
All ſeemingly good Servants they affirmed to be 
at bottom arrant knaves; and in one reſpect, un- 

ſpeakably worſe than any of the reſt, becauſe 
they appeared to be better. The idle, flothful, 
worthleſs Servants, were frequently their com- 

panions; and it was one of their higheſt enter- 
tuinments to lead ſuch fellows into frolicks, miſ- 

chief, or debauchery, and then point them out 
to their fellow citizens, and uſe words to this 
purpoſe; You poor hood-winked fools, do you 
© ſee theſe raſcals? why will you any longer har- 

*: bour them in your houſes? they are all of one 
© complexion, and will infallibly bring you to.mi- 

t- ſery and ſpeedy deſtruction.” 
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Con fination f the fame je The ' ſentrments an 
conduct of others, in conſequence of the behaviour of 
the Servants. | 


E are not to ſuppoſe that the whole na- 

tion loſt their ſenſes. No: by far the 
greater number acted as prudently and rationally 
as men could do in their circumſtances. Accor- 
ding to plain common ſenſe, in proportion as cor- 
ruption and degeneracy increaſed among the Ser- 
vants, they ſet the higher value on ſuch as were 
honeſt and faithful. They uſed every mean in 
their power to procure ſuch for their own fami- 
lies, agreeably to the laws of the corporation. 
When this could not be brought about, or when 
a good- for- nothing: fellow was buckled to the fa- 
lary, they put themſelves to the additional expence 
of hiring one according to their own mind; paid 
the former his wages duly, and only defired the 
favour of him to give them no trouble, but ſpend 
his time according to his own fancy. 

It was pleaſant enough to obſerve the differ- 
ent conduct of the eſtabliſhed Servants, according 
to their different tempers, when they fell under 
this predicament. Some of them were greatly 
enraged to ſee the ſervice of another preferred to 
theirs, uſed many artful methods to prevent it 
where 
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where they could, and took every opportunity of 


venting their malice, or glutting their revenge: 
when they could not. Where they could pet 
any body to believe them, they aſſerted that all 
Ikill and power of doing good was confined to 
the corporation; that it was inherent in them, 
and deſcended in their blood from one generati- 
on to another, like courage in the race of game 
_ cocks. The others, they pretended, were a ſpu- 
rious brood, and that it was impoſſible to train 
them ſo as to make them fit for ſervice. 

If this did not gain credit, all poſſible pains 
were taken to diſparage the conduct of the addi- 
tional Servants, Their work was examined with 
the greateſt ſtrictneſs, every flaw in it pointed out, 


and many faults imputed to it merely through en-„—᷑ 


vy. If any piece of work appeared to be ſubſtan- 
tial, they pretended it wanted neatneſs, and was 


altogether inelegant. This charge, however, made 


little impreſſion upon the people. They had 
been ſo long plagued with Servants who minded 
nothing but ornament, both in their perſons and 
their work, that they were rather pleaſed than 

diſguſted with one of a more homely carriage. 
When nothing elſe would do, the groſſeſt lies 
and calumnies were ſpread, both of the new Ser- 
vants and thoſe who employed them. It was 
pretended, that they ſowed the ſeeds of ſedition 
and diſaffection, in the families where they got 
admittance. Sometimes this accuſation, - tho' ut- 
terly grougdleſs, obtained ſuch credit with the 
governor- 
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governors, that, if they had a complaint to make, 
or a cauſe to try, they could ſcarcely expect juſ- 
tice. It was alto alledged, that they terrified the 
children ont of their wits, by telling friglitful 
ſtories in the winter evenings. You might meet 
with many of the eſtabliſhed Servants who afler- 
ted, and even ſeemed to believe, that all who em- 
ployed any other than themſelves, were idiats. 
or crack-brained, and deſtitute of common ſenſe. 

On the other hand, not a few of the eſtablith- 
ed Servants were altogether indifferent how ma- 
ny others were hired, and how little work was 
left to themſelves. They knew that their wages 
were well ſecured to them, which was the main 
chance; and they found rather more time and li- 
berty to follow the bent of their inclinations. 
Perhaps they would have been better ſatisfied if 
the people .had been content with what kind and 
quality of work they thought proper to do. But, 
as this was not to be expected, the hiring of o- 

thers rendered all matters perfectly caſy, and 
their lives were one continued ſcene of indolence 
or pleaſure. 

In the mean time, it was highly diverting to 
hear how they expreſſed themſelves upon this 
ſubject, and with how nuch art and cunning they 
made a virtue of neceſſity. They uſed to extol 
their own candour and benevolence. *© Gentle-. 
men, one of them would ſay, © you ſee with 
© what diſcretion I uſe you. I am always glad 
* to ſee liberty prevail, and every man ſuffered to 

do. 
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do what ſeems proper to, himſelf. I am well 
pleaſed, that you ſhould hire as many Servants 
as you incline. I atk no more, than that I 
may have a clean neat bed-chamber, in a con- 
venient part of the houſe, my wages well and 
regularly paid, and a ſmall bit of ground in 
the garden to bring up a few delicious herbs 
and fruits for my own uſe. If theſe things are 
properly attended to, you ſhall find me a good 
man to live with; I ſhall never interfere with 
your work in the leaſt, or give you any ano 
of trouble, even by making remarks upon it. 
In ſuch a caſe, it would happen now and then, 
that one of the family, touched a little with the 
abſurdity of this phlegmatick ſpeech, would anſ- 
wer, * That very well he might make himſelf 
© eaſy, ſince, all the while, he was well fed and 
© clothed at their expence.“ This he would re- 
reve with filent contempt, and diſplay the great- 
eſt ſatisfaction in his own compoſure of ſpirit, and 
meckneſs of temper. 

As for the remaining part of the nation, they 
reflected very little upon their condition, but 
took ſuch Servants as were ſent to them, and rub- 
bed on as well as they could. Such quiet and paſ- 
ſive people were highly extolled by the Servants, 
who took all opportunities of declaring, that they 
were the only ſolid and rational perſons in the 
whole kingdom. Theſe praiſes, delighted them 
greatly; ſo that they lived as poor and as merry 
as beggars, who have nothing to hope, and no- 
thing to fear. | 
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CONCLUSION. 

HUS I have given the reader an acccount 

of this extraordinary claſs of men; and I 

am certain, he muft confeſs, there is ſomething 
in their characters and conduct, proper to excite 
a mixture of laughter and indignation. It is al- 
ſo probable, that he feels a conſiderable degree of 
ſympathy with the deluded and oppreſſed people, 
and is anxious to know, whether there appeared 
any proſpect of deliverance. This was a queſtion 
I often aſked at my informer, who aſſured me 


that, from what he had heard and ſeen, there 
was not the moſt diſtant proſpect of reformation 


by the Servants themſelves. The honeſter ſort 
were always borne down, traduced and flandered; 
and thoſe of an oppoſite character had ſo long 
kept the management of the corporation in their 
hands, that they reckoned themſelves ſecure in 
their authority, and openly ſet at defiance both 


the people in general, and their fellow Servants. 


There remained juſt a glimpſe of hope from 
one quarter, viz. the gentlemen who had been 


| Choſen to the office of helpers. They had at firſt 


contributed as much as any to the introduction of 
wrong meaſures ; but, not being under the temp- 
tation of intereſt, they began to open their eyes 
at laſt. For ſome years they had been a conſide- 
rable reſtraint upon the violence of the Servants, 

and 
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and had prevented them in ſeveral inſtances from 
degrading, ſtripping, and branding thoſe who had 
incurred their diſpleaſure, by doing bufineſs at 
unſeaſonable hours. They had alſo contributed 
to the diſgrace and diſmiſſion of ſome drunken 
ſots, and laſcivious wretches, whom ſeveral of the 
leading Servants had a ſtrong inclination to ſpare. 
From theſe circumſtances, ſome flattered them- 
ſelves that a change might be brought about; and 
that though the Servants would never think of 
any reformation themſelves, it would ſoon be 
forced upon them by a foreign hand.” 

After all, it was but very uncertain whether 
any material change would ſoon take place; and 
therefore, while we can only fend that unhappy 
people our good wiſhes, we have reaſon to rejoice 
in our own good fortune, that we are perfectly 


free from impoſitions of the ſame or any ſimilar. 
kind. | . 
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